I w-.y lor 
and development. 

But it was Sherman who 
thought in terms of a continent. 
Jefferson Davis viewed the war 
in terms of holding a few cities 
and states. Sherman and Grant 
had the problem of logistics- 
supplying armies far from 
base. 

The odd thing is, how much 
the South liked him for a time 
after war's end, a fact now 
largely unknown. He had op- 
posed the Radical-Republicans 
and supported Andrew John- 
son. He argued against grant- 
ing suffrage to the newly freed 
slaves, saying they needed to 
be trained for citizenship. 

He had refused them as sol- 
diers. Southern papers praised 
him. Then his memoirs ap- 
peared and they included a 
bitter attack on Jefferson 
Davis. The ex-President re- 
plied. In the controversy the 
South's new affection for Sher- 
man disappeared. 

But. fate, which allowed him 
the chance to show his wares, 
makes it impossible to avoid 
him in weighing the best 
(most effective) generalship 
of that unhappy, needless war. 



cion that was besetting their elders." 
There was unreality in what men be- 
lieved and repeated, but this was it- 
self a real factor. The air was blue 
with unfounded suspicion and false 
rumor. Much of the currency of popu- 
lar thought was counterfeit. It was a 
period in which, as the author writes, 
a man "could be reasonable with only 
part of his mind." ' 

In numerous glimpses, largely from 
soldiers' memoirs, we gather what 
manner of army it was — a noble army 
with usually high morale, but marred 
by jealousies, bombast, contempt 
toward "straw feet," disdain toward 
drafted men, curses, and bitter hatred 
among officers. It was to become in 
postwar oratory an "army of legend." 

Catton's pages glow with pictorial 
details and sparkle with personalities. 
The book is largely a series of impres- 
sions: jolting caissons, clumsy wagon 
trains, careening horses, deeply mired 
mules, the red patch of flannel worn 
as a trademark by Kearny's men, scat- 
tered units trying to find their regi- 
ments," men who lacked fingers hold- 
ing their fists clenched in order to 
pass the physical, and so on. There are 
unfavorable portraitures of Stanton, 
Hooker, Pope, Fremont, and Banks; 
friendly descriptions of McDowell 
(target of "treason" charges), Han- 
cock, Kearny, and Fitz John Porter. 
There is a touching scene where Kear- 
ny and Howard talk of buying gloves 
together; one pair would serve for 
both. 

In these chapters the whole war is 
not given and what lies behind printed 
sources may not always be critically 
indicated. But the book is well con- 
ceived (once you get the hang of it), 
the style is rapid and stirring, and in 
clear strokes "Lincoln's army," geared 
for all-out war, for "ugliness and dirt 
and pain and death," comes vividly to 
life. 

J. G. Randall, professor emeritus of 
history at the University of Illinois, is 
author of "The Civil War and Recon- 
struction," "Lincoln the President," 
"Constitutional Problems Under Lin- 
coln," and other books. 
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From Notes After a Visit to Miami Un- 
iversity and Wittenberg College: 

Oxford, Ohio, the pleasant and attrac- 
tive college town where 
Miami University was 
chartered in 1809, has one 
of the unique stories a 
person is almost sure to 
find in any city which 
grew out of the Amen- 
can frontier. 

This one concerns a 
Miss Lottie Moon. She at- 
tained an early fame by 
leaving Gen. Ambrose E. 
Burnside waiting at the 
altar, legend had it that 
the man she subsequently married held a 
Pistol at her side throughout the ceremony 
for fear she might dash away and leave 
him humiliated and alone. 

She likely was right to quit Ambrose 
Burnside. He was, as it turned out, not a 
very happy general and not at all suited 
to be spouse of so spirited a girl as Miss 
Moon. He was one of those sacked by Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln after the general 
had the ill luck to be given command of 
the Army of the Potomac, succeeding Gen. 
McCIellan, at a time when the star of Lee 
was rising. In November of 1862 he crossed 
the Rappahannock and engaged General 
Lee near Fredericksburg. The attack was 
shattered. Federal losses were near 10,000 
men. He was removed from command. He 
served well, later, as a corps commander, 
but home-life with Gen. Burnside would 
likely have been unsuited to Miss Moon. 

Hod His Revenge 

History and events permitted Gen Burn- 
side to have his revenge. And he took it, 
though, in fairness it must be said Miss 
Moon was a problem. The Moon family had 
come to Oxford from Virginia and were 
Confederate sympathizers. During the war 
they became spies and Lottie was captured 
and taken before the Federal commander. 
Turned out this was none other than Gen! 
Burnside, her old beau, whom she had left 
at the altar. 

He promptly sentenced her to prison, 
where she joined her mother and sister 
Lettie. They spent three months there be- 
fore bein^g released. History does not say 
if Gen. Burnside's heart softened and 
made possible their freedom. It seems lik^*" 
ly that by this time even the gener 
happy Lottie had fled the church™ 
ill-fated wedding day 

General Burnsids's b«*<* romance was 
not nearly so bitcer a*i tragic in its con- 
sequences as Bat of /other general, whose 
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MR. LINCOLN'S ARMY. By Bruce 
Catton. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. 372 pp. $3.75. 

By J. G. Randall 



AROWBOAT slides "out on the 
Potomac in the hazy light of a 
hot August morning in 1862." With this 
novel-like start Bruce .Catton sets out 
to give a dramatic treatment of the 
Army of the Potomac in the McClel; 
lan period-that is, until the ultimate 
removal of McClellan in late '62. He 
begins in the middle with the disas- 
trous story of Second Bull Run Pope 
being at the army's head and McClel- 
lan on a demoted level. As for that 
initial rowboat it carries Herman 
Haupt, able superintendent of military 
railroads, as he meets a transport 
bearing McClellan, whose army under 
orders from Washington has been 
pulled back from the Peninsula We 
learn much of Haupt, a keen and forth- 
right engineer, a colonel, moreover, 
who could tell a major general (not 
McClellan) where to get off. The bat- 
tle of Second Bull Run is given m live- 
ly and elaborate narrative. After that 
the author goes back in order later to 
go forward. He carries the McClellan 
story up to date with a full treatment 
of the Peninsular campaign, does jus- 
tice to McClellan's highly important 
^ntietam operation, and brings his 
account to a close with that Novem- 
ber day in 1862 when "the jaunty little 
man on the great black horse" said a 



final good-by to his cheering army. se 
What about McClellan? Is the au- a 
thor pro or anti or detached? The an- »d 
swer is not to be given in a word. 5S 
Catton honestly seeks to understand 5 - 
McClellan's problems, recognizing his il 
merits and recording in lively passages « 
the enthusiastic admiration of his i. 
troops. On the other hand there is e 
plenty in the book to offer ammum- 1 
tion to the general's critics. One lays I 
the book down with a realization that 5 
conditions m his year of command 
were not propitious for McClellan s * 
military genius or his difficult and , 
complex personality. There have been 1 
many anti-McClellan stereotypes, in- 
cluding an indirect and doubtful story 
supposedly traced to General W F 
("Baldy") Smith and involving thf 
politician Fernando Wood, which had 
Significance only as a bit of the whis- 
pering campaign of 1864. But the au- 
thor takes no stock in the accusations 
of "treason" against the general ac- 
cusations which were rejected by Lin- 
coln, repudiated even by Nicolay and 
Hay, and have been discarded by his 

torians. „„„ 
The whole war had a preposterous 
quality. "It was stagy and overdone, 
and the least inhibited theatrical di- 
rector nowadays would throw out 
large parts of the script." Soldiers be- 
lieved that Hooker wore a fancy hat 
as a trick of traitorous communication 
with the enemy; in so believing they 
were simply applying on their own 
level the same sort of panic suspi- 
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This one concerns a 
Miss Lottie Moon. She at- 
tained an early fame by 
leaving Gen. Ambrose E. 
Burnside waiting at the 
altar, legend had it that McGILL 
the man she subsequently married held a 
Pistol at her side throughout the ceremony 
for fear she might dash away and leave 
him humiliated and alone. 

She likely was right to quit Ambrose 
Burnside. He was, as it turned out, not a 
very happy general and not at all suited 
to be spouse of so spirited a girl as Miss 
Moon. He was one of those sacked by Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln after the general 
had the ill luck to be given comjnand of 
the Army of the Potomac, succeeding Gen 
McCIellan, at a time when the star of Lee 
was rising. In November of 1862 he crossed 
the Rappahannock and engaged General 
Lee near Fredericksburg. The attack was 
shattered. Federal losses were near 10,000 
men. He was removed from command. He 
served well, later, as a corps commander, 
but home-life with Gen. Burnside would 
likely have been unsuited to Miss Moon. 

Had His Revenge 

History and events permitted Gen Burn- 
side to have his revenge. And he took it, 
though, in fairness it must be said Miss 
j Moon was a problem. The Moon family had 
come to Oxford from Virginia and were 
Confederate sympathizers. During the war 
they became spies and Lottie was captured 
and taken before the Federal commander. 
Turned out this was none other than Gen. 
Burnside, her old beau, whom she had left 
at the altar. 

He promptly sentenced her to prison, 
where she joined her mother and sister 
Lettie. They spent three months there be- 
fore beinj? released. History does not say 
if Gen. Burnside's heart softened and „ 
made possible their freedom. It seems lik<> 
ly that by this time even the genera' lVas 
happy Lottie had fled the church ° n their 
ill-fated wedding day. 

General Burnside's broken romance was 
not nearly so bitter apd tragic in its con- 
sequences as t/iat of another general, whose 
stature is greater than Burnside's. Brilliant 
young Sam Houston, congressman, and 
Jackson's choice to succeed him as a can- 
didate for the presidency, married Eliza 
Allen of Gallatin, Tenn. After a few days 
of marriage she returned to her father's 
home. Houston resigned and quit civiliza- 
tion to live with his friends, the Cherokee 
Indians, later, of course, becoming Texas' 
deliverer. 

Ohio is one of the states most blessed 
by the Creator. Her resources are many 
and varied. She was settled by a sturdy 
stock which came largely from Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky and Virginia. The desire 
for education and worship was strong in 
them. They came with plows, rifles, books 
and preachers. Schools and churches were 
built along with the first log cabins. No 
other state has more excellent colleges and 
universities. 

Kentucky Background 

Springfield has a background of frontier 
Kentucky. Many settlers of the dark and 
bloody ground of early history followed 
Simon Kentoi. to the rich new lands of 
Ohio. They brought along native shrewd- 
ness and skills, as well as stills to produce 
the wine of Kentucky, corn whiskey. But 
education, thrift and industry supplanted 
the latter. 

The Lutherans established Wittenberg 
College in 1845 and it annually has sent 
out young men and women from its schools 
of liberal arts, divinity and music. 

"Made in Springfield, Ohio' 1 is a phrase 
known to most farmers of America. They 
have seen it on much of their agricultural 
machinery. The first great farm revolution 
in America had much of its origin in 
Springfield. The first reapers and binders 
were invented there. This served early to 
make it an industrial city. As such it has 
known economic disasters, but has emerg- 
ed from them all by courage and faith to 
continue growth. 

Everywhere today, north, east, south 
and west, one encounters concern about 
education. A nation used to new models in 
cars, television sets, and appliances, sud- 
denly is realizing that unless some tre- 
mendous efforts are made we will have 
a 1957 educational model in 1967. And a 
oWSe look reveals that the 1957 model is 
really that of 1947 with a little chrome 
and a few decorative fins added to the 
corners. 
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I hacre debated with a-'&elf not a little over 
the title to be given to the work the writing 
of ^hich I rxi beginning today. Only two out of 
th© .oan:; that occur to me would sooia .a me to 
be suf ficiently brief and expressive of the 
real character of the work to merit considera- 
tion. i?o that the choice lic?a betwe ai u tfy Ar- 
my Life" and B i4y Army Service. • And as the 
narrative will d ai raore with the life that I 
lived in the anqy than with the service that I 
ranuored the Nation,! have decided that the 
former vaald Pe the better title. 

Like "The Story of Lifo,« this will be an 
account of agr personal experiences during the 
time of tf-iich no record is contained in the 
work just mentioned. And it will set forth, as 
accurately as I can now recall them. to yjy mera- 
ory, aided by jay diary and other records, the 
tilings which I did and the events in vaiich I 
participated during the Civil War. In otiior 
«7ordc f it will bo a Strictly personal narrative. 

But in order to make such a story accurate 
as v/ 11 aa intelligible, it will be necessary 
to isention many tilings in which I had no part 
bat whiofe are a part of the history of the war, 
together ith ay Toolings and opinions cone si nr 
ing then. For the emotions arid beliefs of a 
soldier are as im'.ch a part of his life as are 
his der?dt*,and blue latter are often cbrongly 
influenced by the former. 

I «rite this foreword before beginning the 
aais part of the work, so that in cape I should 
not live to finish the writing of this atory 
of my arfty life, those for whom it is intended 
may be informed concerning my purposes in writ- 
ing it. And I d aire that it should he under- 
stood that no part of this book is to be made 
public in any way until after the lapse of 
many years after my death, if ever. 

(J.ii.B. 

June 30,1917. 
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CHAPTSB I . 

EHS WAS OF TI-H? fiEBi'J JJOK . 

In the month of December ,lfi 60, the State of 
isouth Carolina adopted an ordinance declaring 
that that State had severed the relations 
theretofore existing between it and the other 
States of the Union and was then and thence- 
forth to be regarded as no longer one of the 
Ur.itcd states of America. This was followed 
hy similar action on the part of other States, 
until eleven of the states in which slavery 
existed had seceded and formed What was known 
as the houthern Confederacy ,eiected actional 
officers and established a de facto government 
over a considerable part o f~Tfhe t err it o ry of 
the United States. 

Th se acts constituted one of the greatest 
crimes against civilisation of which^'hi story 
furnishes any record. The secession movement 
sras designed and intended to destroy the con- 
stitutional authority of the government of the 
United states over the sever 1 states of the 
Union, the result of which would have been ulti- 
mately to reduce the whole of this country to 
a state of anarchy similar to the condition of 
Mexico during the past few years. And the de- 
clared intention of the traitore who committed 
this crime was to establish a confederacy of 
which the corner stone should be human slavery, 
a denial of the cardinal principles of American 
democracy as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and in derogation of some of the 
unquestionable and invaluable rights of man- 
kind. It is possible that some cf those who 
were active in bringing about secession had 
argued themselves into the belief that any one 
of the States had a legal right to secede' from 
the l.nion. But a legal right is not always a 
*cral right; and had the legal right existed. as 
it did not,its assertion at that time, in that 



way and .for that purpose, would nevertheless 
have been a crime. 

And the attempted secession of the southern 
States was wholly without excuse. Mot one 
right of any of the inhabitants of those States 
had been denied or in any way abridged, nor was 
there any intention to do so on the part of 
any one in authority. Abraham Lincoln, while 
he was President elect and after he be- 
came President , and those who were to be asso- 
ciated with him in administering the govern- 
ment, had given every possible assurance tliat 
neither the right to hold slaves nor any other 
right of the southern people would be inter- 
fered with in any way, directly or indirectly. 
So that the pretended excuse that the election 
of Lincoln presaged the abolition of slavery 
in the south, vrac not only false but was known a 
to be so by those who alleged it. 

And the fact is that the secession of the 
southern States was not the intelligent choice 
of the people of those atatee. I have person- 
ally t raked with a sufficient number of the 
people of the south who were living xt that 
tlme.to be thoroughly convinced that, with the 
poesible exception of South Carolina, a large 
majority of the people residing in the south- . 
ern states were at heart for the Union and op- 
posed to secession. But they were not as well 
informed as were the people of the north, news- 
papers were not so plentiful nor so generally 
read as in the north, the southern people de- 
pending^ o a great extent, on what «gs stated 
by public speakers for their knowledge of 
facts as wel^as for their political opinions. 
And the people of the south were told by the 
southern conspirators that Abraham Lincoln was 
a poor white who was filled with hatred of the 
south, that the Vice-President elect ,H.-amibal 
Hamlin, was a negro, that the Black Sepublican 
party was pledged to the aholition of slavery 
and that secession furnished the only means by 
which they c^uld avoid becoming the vassals of 
the northern mud-sills and the loss of the 
greater part of their property. A respectable 
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minority of the southerners were not deceived 
by these mendacious assertions and vainly en- 
deavored to prevent their people from indulg- 
ing in the criminal folly of seceeeion, but 
their voices were drowned in the clamor which 
was B part cf the propaganda of the southern 
traitors, and tttate after State w&f swept into 
the vortex of the rebellion. 

The real motives that lay behind the acts of 
the southern leaders in fomenting secession 
rebellion and t reason ,w« re that vath the elec- 
tion of Lincoln these leaders realised that 
the power which they had always possessed and 
exercised to dominate the i>olitical affairs cf 
the nation <ms slipping from their grasp, ?hev 
therefore formed the concpiracy to which ref- 
erence har; been made ,h wing for its object the 
dissolution of the Union and the establishment 
of another government under which tha^ would 
hold the orfioes and thus dominate the polit- 
ical ai fairs of a new nation^he fact that the 
carrying out of th*s program mgilfe , and proba- 
bly would, plunge the country into civil w.-jt 
did not for a moment deter tham Trom sacrific- 
ing the interests of civilization and humanity 
on ttm altar of their own diabolically selfish 
ambitions. 

Had the conspirators stopped with the seces- 
sion of their States and the organization of 
the Southern Confederacy, a difficult question 
wouxd have arisen as to the right of the 
•td.tea to secede, -;lth a division of sentiment 
in the north on that subject. But .happily 
tor mankind, the traitors made that question of 
little prncuical importance by madly seizing 
the forts, arsenals and other property of the 
United states within the territorial' limits of 
tie lag states and assaulting and re- 

ducing Fort Burnt er by force of arms. And nc 
amount of sophistical reasoning could make it 
appear that these acts could be justified upon 
any reasonable theory. These forts and arsen- 
als were the property of the United iStates, 
constructed by the United States on 1 nd pur- 
chased and paid for with the money of the Uni- 



tod States, money furnished in part by every 
Kate in the Union, toy Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan as well as toy South Carolina and Georgia. 
And the dispossession of the United states toy 
arraed forces was an act of robberv,of land pi- 
racy, and was, moreover, -levying gar against" 
agxfctttit* the United States, the first m ,rr:i,n- 
cipal aot of treason as defined in the Consti- 
tution* This left the government no alterna- 
tive tout to raise armies and navies for the 
purpose of retaking the property of the United 
States and compelling the people of states in 
rebellion to submit to the authority of the 
government. And the treasonable and predatory 
acts of the southern conspirators which have 
been referred to, united the people of the north 
in defence of the Union as nothing else could 
have done. And I have taken all the foregoing 
space in sotting forth the causes that led up 
to the war, in order that it may toe clearly un- 
derstood how and why X became a soldier. 

'Then the war broke out I was, as stated in 
"The story of Life," residing in the city 
of Battle Creek, en gaged in the study of the 
law and, incidentally, trying to acquire a knowl- 
edge of sons of the subjects usually studied 
and taught in the educational institutions of 
the country. Like many of the boys and yottBg 
men of that time,! fee* a strong inclination to 
take part in the war. In m$ political opinions 
I had been strongly opposed to depriving the 
people of the south of any of their constitu- 
tional rights or privileges, including that of 
holding slaves. But when that people wantonly 
assailed the government of the United States 
and attempted to diseolve the Union,! ,wxth the 
great majority of northern democrat e.was de- 
cidedly in favor of war for the preservation 
of the Union. 

And from the time when I became able to un- 
der ot and what I read, I had a decided penchant 
for eve y thing pertaining to the military. In 
studying history— especially American history— 
I was most interested in those parts relating 
to wars, sea and land battles , sieges and victo~ 



ries, I had read with avidity such works as 
■Washington and His Generals," "Napoleon and 
His Marshals, • Abbott •s "Life of Mapoleon" and 
other works of that character , and in my boy- 
hood sports none had been so enjoyable to me 
as those of a military character. And 
when the Wat of the fiebellion(as it was offi- 
cially designated during its continuance and 
at its close) came I longed to share in its 
dingers and glories. 

But from the time of the beginning of the 
war, in April, 1861, down to July 4,1802,1 did 
not feel that I could afford to leave my stud- 
ies in order to take part in the conflict. 
There was no lack of men, as more were constant* 
ly being offered than could be accepted. Indeed 
for a time in the first half of 18(52 all re- 
cruiting was stopped because it was supposed 
that the government had all the men that were 
needed for the overthrow of the rebellion. And 
I vras anxious to make the best possible use of 
my time for my own improvement and advancement. 
I wanted to get on in the world as rapidly as 
possible, and I felt keenly the deficiencies in 
my education and knew that if I were to leave 
my legal and other studies at that time I 
should be seriously handicapped in the race of 
life. This truth which I then dimly apprehend- 
ed, I was made to realize most sorely in later 
years. Bo I concluded to remain at home, pur- 
sue my studies diligeatly and leave others to 
do the work and win the honor and glory of en- 
gaging in the war. How I was led to change 
this determination involves a brief statement 
of the military operations of the Union armies 
in the early part of the war. 

As was the case with the Entente Allies for 
months and years after the beginning of the 
present war in Europe, for two years or more 
after the Civil War began the campaigns of the, 
Union armies were noted for nothing so much as 
for the blunders that were committed either in 
the strategy of the campaign, the tactics em- 
ployed by the general in command during an im- 
portant engagement or the failure of some mil- 



itary authority to perform his or its part in 
the program of the campaign. It has "been cell 
said of the first battle of Bull Bun that it wt 
was one of the most skilfully planned and one 
of the most wretchedly managed of all the bat- 
tie 3 that were ever fought. But in spite of 
the miserable bungling by which, in that battle, 
the regiments composing the Union array were 
sent into the fight one by one instead of by 
brigades and divisions and were thus sacrificed 
one by one, the result would have been a victo- 
ry for the Union arms had not General Patter- 
son stupidly failed to perform the part assign- 
ed him— that of preventing Johnston 1 s army 
from reinforcing that of Beauregard. 

It has since been persistently claimed that 
the defeat of the Union forces at Bull Bun was 
due to the fact that the Union soldiers had 
not had sufficient time for instruction and 
drill. But there is no truth in this claim 
and those who make it forget that the confed- 
erates were in no batter condition than the 
Union soldiers 30 far as discipline and drill 
were concerned. General Lew Wallace once said 
to a group of men of whom I was one that Amer- 
ican soldiers had never failed in any way when 
properly organized , properly officered and prop- 
erly led. But the Union soldiers at Bull Bun - 
were neither properly organized, properly offi- 
cered nor properly led. Had they been, although 
it is possible that they might have been de- 
feated, there would have been no rout and no 
panic, but they would have retired from the 
field with at least some semblance of order, 
would have been reformed and put in shape to 
renew and win the battle on the following day, 
as was done at Shiloh,a battle fought by new 
and undisciplined troops. 

Had Bull Bun resulted in a Union victory the 
war would, in all human probability , have been 
ended within the succeeding three months. As 
the result was not only the defeat but the 
rout of the Union troops and the practical de- 
struction of McDowell »s army, it at once became 
evident that tha overthrow of the rebellion 
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would be a work of years. So General George 
B. McClellan was given the command of the 
troops that had fled in disorder to Washington 
and, like the master of his profession that he 
was, General McClellan speedily created an army 
out of the armed mob that fought at Bull Eun 
and had that army drilled and disciplined so 
thoroughly as to make it grandly efficient. 
And it ought always to be remembered of Gen. 
McClellan that had he not performed this ser- 
vice to the Union, of which no man then living 
was so capable a& he, the armies of the Confed- 
eracy could never have be on finally defeated 
as they were. Had the Army of the Potomac as 
McClellan created it, with the high martial 
spirit which he infused into it, been eliminat- 
ed from the War of the Bebellion,no other pos- 
sible army could by any possibility have fin- 
ally defeated and caused the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. In the language of 
one of the greatest military geniuses that A- 
merioa ever produced, "Had there been no McClel- 
lan there could never have been a Meade," and 
to thiB I add with confide nee, "nor a Grant." 

The organisation and discipline of the east- 
ern army ..-as sufficiently accomplished by the 
first of October ,1661. But McClellan— who had 
the same distrust of volunteers that regular 
army officers have always showa— wasted the 
golden days of the autumn of 16(31 in drills, 
parades and reviews of the army, upon the theory 
that has been advocated by too many in author-' 
ity in the present war , namely , that raw troops 
are not fit for active service until after they 
have been drilled for a period of from six 
months to a year at the least. 

But there is no substantial basis for this 
theory. I am not a professional, soldier and 
have never had a technical military education 
except what I acquired in the service, but I 
have always been a student of military science 
as well as of military affairs and have had 
sufficient opportunities for observing troops 
in actual warfare and for testing theories by 



observation and experience to make my opinion 
of as much or more value than that of some 
theorist xtiio has never seen so jnuch as a regi- 
ment in action. One of the more important mi- 
nor engagements of the Civil 7/ar,that of South 
Mountain, Mary land, was decided toy a c arge of 
the 17th Michigan Inf tntry,a regimant the con- 
stituent par^s of which had been assembled 
less than a month before and which had never 
had a regimental drill. On the other hand, I 
personally saw another Michigan regiment , made 
up of as good material as any regiment from 
that State, and which had been in camp doing 
nothing but drill for more than a year and a 
half, in its first battle break and scatter 
like a flock of frightened sheep before a force 
of the enemy that a small company of my regi- 
ment checked and withstood for nearly half an 
hour and until the broach made by the flight 
of the regiment I have referred to could be re- 
paired. And these are only two incidents of 
many that could be cited, showing that a long 
period of probation and drill for new troops 
before taking an active part in war is wholly 
unnecessary. The 17th Michigan could have done 
no better than it did through the whole period 
of its service had it been drilled in camp for 
two whole years before going to the seat of 
war .and the other regiment would have done much 
better had it been sent to the front after no 
more than three months of drill in camp. It 
is true that at the close of the Civil w*ar ev- 
ery soldier of the Union armies was worth at 
least three at the beginning of the conflict, 
but they did not become the splendid soldiers 
that they were by drill in camp. They acquired 
their efficiency by going to the field and 
fighting the enemy. And had McClellan launched 
a vigorous campaign early in October ,1831, there 
is every reason to believe that ha would have 
been in Bichmond before Christmas. And his 
failure to do this was an important factor in 
the loss to him of the confidence of the admin- 
istration, which loss ultimately proved his un- 
doing. 



The campaign season of 1862 opened auspi- 
ciously with, the victories won "by the army of 
General Grant at Port Henry, Shr!, Donelson and 
Bhiloh. The field of Grant's military opera- 
tions was too far removed from "Washington to 
admit of any serious interference "by the mili- 
tary incompetents who were attached to the War 
Department and who "by their officious intermed- 
dling during the first three years of the war 
succeeded in prolonging it for more than double 
the time it would have occupied had they not 
brought to naught the plans of every commander 
of the armies in the eastern departments of the 
country. But when McClellan v/as finally ready 
to take the field with what he aptly described 
as "the finest army on this planet,* his well 
conceived plans for the defeat of the enemy and 
the capture of Bichmond were summarily set .-a-' 
side "by the aforesaid incompetents of the War 
Department in order that they might thus pro- 
claim to the world that they had greater mili- 
tary knowledge and ability than any other man 
or men living. And it may be as well to say 
right here that the war could never by any pos- 
sibility have been brought to a successful ter- 
mination had not Gen. Grant when asked to take 
command of the armies of the United J3tates f ear- 
ly in 1854, declined to do so unless he could 
be permitted to form and execute his plans 
without interference of any sort by the War De- 
partment or by any other authority whatsoever. 
Then and not until then v/as a successful pros- 
ecution of the war possible, McClellan could 
and doubtless would have captured Bichmond and 
brought the war to an end more easily and 
speedily in 1862 than did Grant in 1864-5, had 
McClellan been given the same authority that 
was conferred on Grant. 

But McClellan, like the skilful and able com- 
mander that he was, conducted his campaign with 
marked ability and success, pressing the enemy 
steadily back until his masterly m :nagement of 
his army and the splendid fighting qualities of 
the Army of the Potomac had brought his army to 
the vary gates of Bichmond* The time had then 
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arrived for the fulfillment of the promise sol- 
emnly made to McClellan at the "beginning of the 
campaign that when requested by Mm the forces 
of McDowell at Fredericksburg should he sent 
to join the army under McClellan. Had this 
promise "been kept it is as certain as anything 
could possibly he that Richmond would have 
"been oaptured in a very short time. But the 
War Department perfidiously broke the promise q 
made to McClellan and refused to allow McDow- 
ell 1 s troops to join the army under McClellan, 
the lame excuse for this refusal forming an- 
other chapter in the history of the war which 
is exceedingly discreditable to the officials 
of the War Department. 

When McClellan took the field in command of 
the Army of the Potomac, in the spring of 1882, 
General Henry W» Halleck,who had been in com- 
mand of one of the Union armies in the west, 
where he had accomplished nothing of importance 
or value, was brought to Washington and made 
-general- in-chief of the armies of the United 
States. A more unfortunate selection could not 
well have been made. Whatever his defenders 
or apoldglsts may say,Halleck never had a spark 
of military geniusjand very little military a- 
bility or judgment. Like Jeff Davis, he knew 
jueVt enough of military science to make him 
dangerous to the cause he attempted to serve, 
and. like Davis, he was so foolishly vain as to 
believe himself to possess great military abil- 
ity. Instead of accompanying the army to the 
field as Grant did in 1864,Halleck remained in 
his office in Washingt on, studying how to die* 
play the superiority of his military skill over 
that of any. of the commanders of the amies in 
the field by disapproving of their plans and 
substituting his own, always to the detriment 
of the cause of the Union. During all the time 
that he held the position named he was obsessed 
by the fear that Washington was in great danger 
of capture and insisted on such a disposition 
of the eastern armies as would make tham at all 
times immediately available for the protection 
of the capital, i thou t regard to the question 



whether they could be used effectively for the 
carrying on of the war. The effect of this 
policy was, as has "been stated .to make the suc- 
oess of the Union anas impossible as long as 
such policy was pursued. 

Halle ok undertook not only to assign to each 
one of the three armies in the Shenandoah val- 
ley the position it should occupy but also to 
direct its movements in the field, in spite of 
the dissatisfaction of the commanders of those 
armies. Had Halleck be ?n consciously working 
in the interest of Stonewall Jackson he could 
not have arranged matters more to Jackson's 
liking, who proceeded to beat the three armies 
in detail, to the great discouragement of the 
people of the north. Halleck was thereupon 
seiaed with mortal dread lest Jackson should 
attempt the capture of Washington and imperil 
Halleck* s personal safety. And this apprehen- 
sion of danger to the capital Halleok made the 
excuse for hi* failure to perform the promise 
made to McClellan. This excuse was no better 
than the act,as the forces under McDowell could 
have b en of no possible use had Jackson moved 
on Washington. But Jackson had not the remot- 
est intention of attacking Washington, but hur- 
ried to join Ms forces to those of Lee and 
hurl them like a thunderbolt on the right of 
McClelland army at the very point where MoDow- 
ell's men would have been to repel Jackson's 
onslaught had the administration kept faith 
with McClellan. But after as/ieroio-and stub- 
bom resistance as was ever made in the history 
of modern warfare(as appear s,inferentially .in 
Mary Johnston's "The Long loll»)Porter's gal* 
lant men were compelled to give way before ' 
overwhelmingly superior numbers and the pres* . 
; ure of the Union army on Bichmond was relieved. 

As tliis is to be the story of my individual - i 
experiences in the army and not a history of 
the military operations of the Civil War. I 
shall not, as a rule, take the time or space nee* 
essary to answer questions that may arise con-, 
oernmg my statements in regard to such opera/ 
tionB,or to adduce any facts in support of suph 
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statements. I shall endeavor to make no state- 
ments nor draw any conclusions not abundantly 
supported "by the facts in the case, out shall 
content myself with stating truths without de- 
fending them with arguments or with corroborat- 
ing facts. But I shall depart from this rule 
at this place in order to answer some of Mc- 
Clellan's detractors(mostly political and non- 
military) who have asserted that had th left 
wing of McGlellan's arm:/ attacked the works in 
its front while the fighting on the right was 
going on Richmond would have been captured. That 
is possible, indeed from whet we now know it may 
be said to have been probable, Just as Long- 
street 1 s assault at Knoxville and Grant's at 
Cold Harbor had strong probabilities in favor 
of their success. But I have taken part in too 
many assaults on fortifications not to hive 
learned, as Longstreet learned to his sorrow at 
Knoxville and Grant at Cold Harbor, that it is 
easy to assail a strongly fortified position 
with a greatly superior force, but not always so 
easy to compel the defenders to relinquish the 
position. And there is no man living or dead 
who can or could positively affirm that Magru- 
der's eight e n thousand(at the least and more 
probably twenty-five thousand) might not have 
been able to repel an assault by all of McGlel- 
lan's fifty thousand that could have been xxmdtfc 
brought against them. In no oaae could the 
disparity of numbers have been so great as it 
was between the attacking and the defending 
forces at Knoxville. 

And those who make this critioism of McClel- 
lan might do well to remember and consider how 
and why it was that MoClellan was compelled ei- 
ther to abandon the siege, temporarily ,or adopt 
the desperate alternative of making an assault 
on strong fortifications, when no such alterna- 
tive would have been presented but the city 
could have been takenlas is now known beyond a 
question) with little loss of life had it not 
been for the perfidy of the officials in the 
War Depiu-tment at Washington. And it ought 
further to be considered that the knowledge we 



now have of Magruder's forces was not available 
at the time. That was "before the invention of 
the aeroplane and there was no possible way by 
which McClellan could know with- any d-gree off 
certainty whether the forces in his front con- 
sisted of eighteen thousand or eighty thousand 
men. Bo he took the course that any wise and 
prudent general would have adopted under the 
circumstances. He decided to abandon the in*- 
vestment of Bichmond for a time and change thu 
base of operations from the York river to the 
James. The latter river was the one that Mc- 
Clellan wished at the beginning of the campaign 
to make the line of the advance against Bich- 
mond, as it would be a protection to the army 
on the left, ould secure the co-operation of 
the navy, and by that river the army could at 
all times easily be supplied with everything 
necessary for the campaign. But this plan was 
overruled by the Department on account of the 
nightmare from which Halle ck would suffer if 
the army of the Potomac should for a moment be 
too far from Washington, Halle ck not having mil- 
itary sense enough to know that the most effec- 
tual way to defend Washington would be by com- 
pelling the rebel army to defend Bichmond and 
that the fortifications that McClellan had 
caused to be constructed around Washington in 
the autumn of 18(51 were of such great strength 
that^Jiandful of men could defend the city a- 
gainst an army, as was demonstrated in 1064, 

The movement decided upon by MoClellan was 
executed with wonderful skill, courage and suc- 
cess, the brave boys of the army of the Potomac 
fighting by day and marching by night for seven 
consecutive clays and at the end winning one of 
the most important and decisive victories of 
the war at the battle of Malvern Hill. 

McClellan has been Justly criticised for not 
following up his victory at Malvern Hill by an 
immediate advance on Bichmond while the sold- 
iers of the Confederate army were demoralized- 
by their defeat. But it is due to McClellan to 
say in extenuation of this error that he was 
personally eager to make such a movement and 



strongly urged tliat it be made. But almost 
every ona of hie corps commanders was decided- 
ly opposed to it and hopeless cf its success. 
And MoClellan knew, as was demonstrated again 
and again during the war, that no. commander of 
an army could succeed in any enterprise unless 
his subordinates were not only thoroughly in 
favor of his project but were also confident 
of its success. The only apparent exception 
—and that was hardly an exception— was when 
Grant ordered a forward movement of the army 
after the battle of the ¥i Id .mess, when his 
corps commanders advised a retirement. But 
what it was comparatively easy for Grant to do 
at that stage of the contest .vould have been a 
much more difficult undertaking by any army 
commander at an earlier period of the war. 

The failure of the Peninsul3X campaign a- 
gainst Richmond brought another period of great 
depression to the people of the north. So con- 
fident of success had the government as well 
as the people been that,as has been stated, all 
recruiting had been suspended for several 
monthB. But the repeated disasters that had 
befallen the Union arms, owing chiefly , almost 
wholly, to the officious intermeddling of the 
incompetent officials of the War Department , had 
so reduced the number under arms and made it 
evident that the war was to be greatly prolong- 
ed, that on the first day of July ,1862, President 
Lincoln issued a call for three hundred thou- 
sand more troops. And in process of time I 
became one of the three hundred thousand who 
responded to that call. 
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KNLI8TMHNT. 

On the day following the one on which Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued the call before mentioned, 
it occurred to a few young men connected with 
the Methodist church at Battle Creek, that it 
would "be a pleasant thing for some of the 
young people of that church to have a picnic 
party at G-oguao Lake, a mile or two from the 
city, on the coming Fourth of July. I was then 
--as has "been stated in another work— living 
in Battle Creek and usually attended the Meth- 
odist church and was a member of the choir hut 
not a member of the church. I was also a mem- 
ber of the local lodge of the Order of Good 
Templarsjand was acquainted with many of the 
young people of the city. On ; of my most in- 
timate friends was a young man named Simmons, a 
teacher by profession. On the evening of the 
second day of July he came to my lodgings and 
informed me of the projected picnic, gave me 
the names of the young men who were going and 
the names of the young ladies who were assign- 
ed to the said young men and told me that I 
was to accompany a Miss Llbbie Parker, a girl 
whom I had never met. ¥e at once called on 
Miss Parker, I was introduced to her and she a- 
greed to the arrangement that had been made by 
the young men that I was to be her escort. 

The picnic was held as projected and was one 
of the happiest occasions I ever enjoyed. The 
company was a small one— only seven boys and 
as many girls — but they were among the choice 
and congenial spirits of the young people of 
the city so there was not a dull moment to any 
member of the party during the day. 

I give this account of the picnic somewhat 
in detail because it was so inseparably con- 
nected with my enlistment that whenever I 
think of my entry into the service my mind un- 
consciously reverts to the picnic. Otherwise 
it had no significance, either social or milita- 
ry, as not one of the boys of the party married 
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the girl who accompanied him, although every- 
one of the party afterwards married and one of 
the young men married one of the young women 
of the party, hut neither their acquaintance 
nor their marriage had any relation to the 
picnic. But for reasons which I cannot make 
clear to others and which I do not myself 
clearly compr ehend,that Fourth of July picnic 
is so closely interwoven in mjr mind with my 
enlistment that I cannot make it seem other- 
wise than that the two were so inseparably 
connected that each was an integral part of 
the other. 

While the merriment of the picnic party was 
at its height a young man came out of the city 
and quietly oommunicated to one or two of the 
young men of the party the Intelligence that 
had just come over the wire to the effect that 
the army in front of Eichmond had he en "badly- 
defeated and had retreated to the James and 
that the President had called for three hun- 
dred thousand men. The battle of Malvern Hill 
had been fought on the first day of July.but 
so slowly did news travel in those days that 
the latest intelligence that went over the 
wires on the morning of the fourth did not in- 
clude any reference to that engagement, mien 
the news of the check to the army operations 
before Eichmond and of the President's proclam- 
ation came to me I at once said to myself ,«That 
means me."" This was not so much a decision 
as it was an expression of belief as to what I 
should decide to do, hut that "belief never wav- 
ered for a moment until the time when it be- 
came no longer a belief hut a fact, A few 
days after the Fourth of July nearly or quite 
all the boys of the picnic party chanced to 
meet and five of the .number agreed to enlist, 
the other two being incapable of performing' 
military service. But only two of the five, a 
young dentist and myself , redeemed this promise, 
a fact that shows that "slackers" are not ps> 
culiar to this day and generation. 

My determination to enter the army was net 
formed hastily but was the result of much 
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thought and consideration. Until July 4,1832, 
I had not thought that my services in the war 
were needed or desired. But the failure of the 
campaign on the peninsula made it evident to 
all thinking people that the government would 
need and require the services of the greater 
part of the ablebodied men of the country and I 
could allege no reason to myself why I should 
he excused. And .besides, the peril in which the 
ITation then stood filled me with the patriotic 
ardor which was felt by nearly, everybody in the 
Uorth at that time and made me more than wil- 
ling to enroll myself with those whose entry 
into the service was celebrated at about that 
time in lines which I quote from memory and of 
which I have, unfortunately, forgot ten the title 
and also the name of the author. 

Again our 0ki«9 ftTS G7v>rca:;t; 
Again we hear the battle-blast 

Of God's own trumpet, and the song 
Of Ood*s own reapers on their way 
To the great harvest of the day, 

Three hundred thousand strong. 

The land is all astir once more, 
Prom sea to sea, from shore to shore j 

From every hill- top and along 
through all our valleys ,lo I they come 
With neigh of steed and roll of drum, 

Three hundred thousand strong. 

With banners blazing to the sky, 
With foreheads lifted calm and high, 

To battle with a giant wrong, 
They're treading, as their fathers trod. 
Under the leadership of God, 

Three hundred thousand strong. 

But for more than a month after the Fourth 
of July I took no active steps to enter the ser- 
vice, as there were for some, time no facilities 
for enlisting and I knew that such facilities 
would soon be afforded and until then I wished 
to use my time in pursuing my studies. But in 
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my mind I have always dated my army servioe 
from July 4,1832. And therefore I shall in* 
elude in this narrative all the events occur- 
ring after that date in which X took part. And 
in order to relieve somewhat the proalness of 
this part of the story I will here relate an 
incident whiqh was far from "being military in 
its character although it fell within the pe- 
riod of my service as reckoned by me. 

In the spring of 18fi3 a young man named Lar- 
kin,vrho was my senior in age by some months, 
came into the office as a student. One morn- 
ing in the latter part of July he and I, moved [ 
by a sudden impulse ,put on the most indiffer- 
ent clothes we possessed and went on foot into 
the country to find work in the harvest field 
for the day. About two or three miles from 
the city we saw a large, fine looking farm house 
and there we stopped. Our ring was answered 
by a young lady whom neither of us had ever 
met,but both recognised her a3 the daughter of 
a wealthy banker in the city who was also the 
owner of a fine farm,the daughter beindone of 
the brightest social liuainaries of the city, 
we hastily explained our errand. Something in 
our appearance probably indicated to her that 
we were not ordinary harvest hands, so she ask- 
ed who we were and where we were from and we 
told her. {She was very sorry, but the wheat 
harvest was finished on the preceding day and 
the extra hands discharged. But if we would 
dome in the house she would see if she could 
find any work for us to do. In the house ©he 
introduced us to two of her young lady friends 
who were visiting her, one the daughter of a 
wealthy farmer on Climax prairie, the other the 
daughter of a prominent business man in the 
city. The young lady then explained to us that 
her father and mother were in the city for the 
day but if the party would accompany her she 
would see if there was any farm work that we 
could be employed at. The four accompanied 
her and she showed us over a large part of the 
farm. explained how water was procured for do- 
mestic and farm purposes from a brook flowing 



, througlithe farm and many other things pertain- 
ing to The farm which were quite interesting 
to us. Beturning to the house, the hostess an- 
nounced that she could think or no farm work 
that needed to he done just then, hut that lun- 
cheon would soon he ready and we would greatly 
ohlige her hy remaining and partying of it 
with her and her friends. 

So a very fine luncheon was enjoyed and soon 
after it was over the horses were hitched to 
the carriage and our entertainer, who was an ex- 
pert driver .drove the party all ahout that part 
of the country and then to the family hoathouse 
on Goguac Lake, where two or more hours were en- 
joyed in rowing and soon afterwards my compan- 
ion and I returned to the city. Hot many even- 
ings afterward my law preceptor and I were out 
driving and chanced to-meet the carriage of 
the banker containing him and his family and 
the daughter of the house gave me a smile and 
how of pleasod and friendly recognition. Where- 
at my companion turned and asked rae in a tdne 
and manner that betrayed astonishment , "How did 
you become acquainted with Miss «0,I met 

her out at the farm a few days ago," was all 
the explanation I made. 

On the 4th day of August ,1832,1 had a call 
from Austin George, then a student in the nor- 
mal School at Ypsilanti,and later superintend- 
ent of the publio schools of Kalamazoo. I had 
met George at a musical convention in Battle 
Creek and knew him slightly. He had enlisted 
in Company B of the 17th Michigan Infantry and 
learning that r intended to go into the army, 
he came to try to persuade me to enlist in the 
company of which he was a member. But I had 
fully decided to go in the Battle Creek compa- 
ny and so declined to accede to George's re- 
quest. While we were talking the matter over 
in the law office where I belonged, we were a- 
ware that a furious storm of wind and rain was 
raging outside, but neither of ua realised its 
severity until after it was over. It was prob- 
ably the most destructive storm that ever vis- 
ited that part of Michigan. The wind blew a 



hurricane ,de:nolishing almost everything in its 
path, One man at Galesburg was killed out- 
right and there and at other places m \ny were 
injured, and at Sat tie Creek trees were "blown 
down, many "building© were demolished or injured 
and the spire of the Methodist church,which 
ofrood where the present church edifice atands. 
was "blown into the street. In the midst of 
the storm great forest trees, torn up "by the 
roots, were carried oyer the city by the gale 
at a height of four hundred to five hundred 
feet or more above the earth. 

On the 17th day of July ,18 62, Governor Blair 
of Michigan gave to George C. Barnes of Battle 
Creek a commission as second lieutenant of 
volunteers, with authority to raise a company 
for the Twentieth Michigan Infantry, a regiment 
to he raised within the territorial limits of 
the then Third Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, consisting of the counties of Washtenaw, 
Jackson, Calhoun .Eaton and Ingham. This commis- 
sion and authority were linked with an assur- 
ance that if Barnes should succeed in enlist- 
ing a sufficient number of men to form a com- 
pany, he would be commissioned as its captain. 

At that time I did not know Barnes we 11, hav- 
ing seen him only once or twice when he came 
to the house where I was boarding to call on 
Maria Stafford, the daughter of the boarding 
house keeper ,Mrs. Kingsley, whose boarding house 
was on the west side of Jefferson Street .Bat- 
tle Creek, immediately north of where the Thom- 
as building now stands. Barnes was a machinist 
by occupation, working for a manufacturing con- 
cern in Battle Creek and had been a sergeant 
in a Battle Creek company which was raised in 
the autumn of 1841 for service in a cavalry 
regiment known as "Merrill" s Horse," whidi af- 
terwards became a part of the 2nd Mo. Cavalry. 
And I well remember seeing that company on 
drill and noting Barnes* soldierly bearing. 
The company went to Missouri but awing to some 
misunderstanding a large majority of the mem- 
bers of the company refused to be mustered into 
the service and returned home. Barnes made no 
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further effort to enter the s^rvioe until the 
call of the Presid nt of July 1,1852, He was 
then twenty- six ye are *»* Ifflli 

For the raising of the company Barnes chose 
as hie associates Joseph H. Weeks and Charles " 
J^BrewniWith. the;, understanding that the former 
was co he first lieutenant and the latter aeo- 

^ n ?,_ 1 i eu , t3nant of the company when organized . 
3oth iTeeks and Brown lived in Battle Greek. 
Weeks was the son-in-law of Mrs. Kingsley so I 
had a slight acquaintance with him. Brown was 
the son of a very estimable pair of Quakers 
living just outside the city. The three were 
very active in securing recruits by personal 
solic3.taoion,wh:ile what were known as »|Sp 
meetings" were frequently held in the city and 
at different places in the surrounding country, 
with patriotic speeches, martial music and oth- 
er incitements to volunteer , in much the same 
manner that recruiting has be^n stimulated 
since the beginning of the present war with 
Germany, 

w^HL^ii! GreeJc com P an y ™w "being rapid- 
1 f* 11 ^, Larkin and I talked the matter over 
on the 8th of August and concluded to enlist 
an the following day. But later in the day 
Larkin planned to be out of the city on the 
lltl °r ln f a dsor » so in the evening of the 8th v/e 

f?^ S J? 6 S lfi °° 0f Moses B * Euseell,a Jus- 
tice ot the Peace of the city and signed the 
roll of members of tlie company. The oath was 
administered to Larkin that evening, but for 
want of sufficient blanks 1 >v a6 not able to be 
s orn into the service until the following 
morning. So according to my record I enlisted 
on the 6th day of August ,1862; the official 
record fixes the date on the 9th. 

I have never been able to convince myself 

J?* !?'^ ent f ring the ara ^ *** a mistake, al- 
though the time spent in the service was whol- 
ly lost to me so far as it had any educational 
v,u.ue. But I have many times thought that my 
entry into the service at the time I did was a 

^i^S',. ? nly !* few months later L.O.Bhines 
concluded to enter the army , obtained a commis- 



sion from the Governor, raised a company and 
entered the service as Captain of Company A of 
the First Michigan Sharpshooters and was sub- 
sequently promoted to Major and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the regiment. He said to me sever- 
al times afterward that he ought to have dis- 
suaded Larlcin and me from going when we did 
and to wait until he should raise his company, 
although when we enlisted he had no definite 
intention of entering the service. Had I wait- 
ed until the "First Sharpshooters was organized 
I should have gone into the army as a sergeant, 
would have escaped much of the field service 
which our regiment rendered and the Sharpshoot- 
ers did not, would unquestionably have been rap- 
idly advanced to the grade of a commissioned 
officer and would have had a much easier time 
and better pay than I did in the Twentieth. On 
the other hand the fact that I v/as a private 
soldier in the war was in later years a strong 
recommendation for political preferment. Can- 
didates who had been commissioned officers 
were plentiful enough.but the private soldiers 
--who had the most votes to give — usually gave 
the preference to one of their own number when- 
ever this was reasonably possible. 

The time for the company to go into camp was 
fixed for the 13th day of August and in the 
forenoon of that day the members assembled for 
that purpose. But before leaving the city an 
election was held for the purpose of choosing 
the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
of the company. Former Lieutenant Barnes had 
received his commission as Captain on the 29th 
day of July, but stated to the men that lie would 
not accept the commission unless he should be 
elected to the position by the members of the 
company. The method of choosing the officers 
of the company by an election was not a wise 
one as the members were in no way qualified by 
acquaintance with other members to make a ju- 
dicious choice of officers. And in the case 
of our company it would have been much better 
had the usual method been adopted and the of- 
ficers appointed by the captain. 
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It had been suggested by Austin George ,and 
the suggestion supported "by some of my friends 
in the company, that I should he a candidate 
for the office of sergeant of the company and 
this suggestion was quite agreeable to me as 
that position would give me less work and more 
pay than that of a private soldier and would 
put me in the line of promotion to a higher 
place. But there was never a possibility of 
my election. As has been stated elsewhere,! 
was quite well known in the city, but not by 
the boys and young men who formed the great 
bulk of the company. They were largely labor- 
ing men and naturally favored those of their 
own class in preference to the few members of 
the professions and the students in the compa*. 
ny. And as I was not in a situation to be of 
any service to myself in the matter, I put forth 
no effort to secure the place, while the other 
candidates for the various offices were, with 
few except ions, busy almost night and day labor- 
ing for their own elect inn. Barnes was elected 
captain by acclamation, A few votes were oast 
for Willard 8. Cook for 1st lieutenant , but 
Teaks was chosen 1st and Brown 2nd lieutenant 
according to program. Hicks ,White and Bidwell 
were eleoted first, second and third sergeants 
with practical unanimity. Albert Barney was 
elected fourth sergeant over Eugene T. Freeman 
by a majority of one vote. I received seven- 
teen votes for fifth sergeant and my opponent 
about throe times as many as nearly as I can 
now remember. The election of corporals was 
deferred until the following day. 

In the afternoon of August 13, 1862, the compa- 
ny left Battle Creek and went by rail to Jaok- 
son, Michigan, and went into camp a little more 
than half a mile from the city, where some of 
the other companies of the regiment had preced- 
ed ours. Our quarters were in what was known 
as Bibley tents , conical in shape, each tent giv- 
ing sleeping room for twenty to thirty men. Ho 
provision had been made for food, but after some 
hours a small piece of raw salt pork and a few 
pieces of hard bread were issued to each man 
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of the company. 80 that my first meal In camp 
consisted of a few pieces tff hard breadjand two 
small slices of salt pork "broiled "by me over 
an open fire on a forked stick. 

Later in this narrative I shall doubtless 
make mention of the food we had during cam- 
paigns like the one in last Tennessee, but it 
may be as well that I should at the outset 
state the kind , quantity and quality of the food 
on which we had generally to subsist. A fi.ll 
ration— composed of bread , meat t vegetables f cof- 
fee and sugar— would have been sufficient for 
the comfortable sustenance of each man. But of 
tho thirty-four months that I was in the ser- 
vice ,it is quite safe to say that we did not 
receive fall rations during thirty days at the 
most. On a few days when w« were in camp and 
near to the base of supplies, we received full 
rations. But nearly all the time, and especial- 
ly while engaged in campaign*, when the toil 
was hardest and the exposure greatest ,we had 
only a part of some of of the articles compos- 
ing the ration— bread and meat— and of other 
articles — vegetables, coffee and sugar— very 
little or none. These amounts varied with cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes we had t vo-thirds ra- 
tions of bread and meat , sometimes half rations 
and sometimes— as in East Tennessee— much less 
than quarter rations. The only vegetables is- 
sued to us were beans and rice and these we did 
not receive on one day in five of our service. 
Of potatoes and other fresh vegetables none 
were issued more than once or twice during all 
the time I was in the army, and if the days of 
our service could be aggregated, on not one- 
fourth of them did we have onough to eat of e- 
ven the severely plain food that was given us. 

And much of this food was bad in quality. 
Hard bread— the staple diet of the soldier— was 
made of flour and water only , without a particle 
of yeast or salt , mixed, kneaded, rolled to a 
thickness of about a quarter of an inch, cut in- 
to squares of about three Inches, perforated and 
then baked very slowly. It was so hard that it 
waB very difficult to break with the teeth, and 
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was generally "broken with the fingers , moist en- 
ed in the mouth and then masticated. This part 
of the rat ion, though not appetizing, was nour- 
ishing and satisfactory. But at times, "by ex- 
posure to rain.it would be mouldy when issued 
and a$ other times it would harbor any number 
of small hugs. The salt pork was generally of 
an inferior quality and sometimed tainted and 
the oorned beef the same. The cattle killed 
for our fresh beef were almost invariably thin 
in flesh and there would be times when the beef 
before it reached us would be swarming with 
maggots. The beans and rioe — when we had any — 
were generally good and the coffee and sugar 
invariably so. The coffee was of prime qual- 
ity and the full ration greater than was neo- 
essary. But. as I have stated,we were for so 
much of the time on half rations or less of 
coffee as well as of other things that it was 
seldom indeed that ;here was more than enough. 
Of sugar there was never enough even for the 
coffee, so most of the soldiers soon formed the 
habit of drinking coffee without sugar. Of 
milk none was ever issued in any form. 

I have gone into this matter of rations so 
much in detail because the comfort, or want of 
it, during my army life was closely related to 
the question of food. And, in a few words, I 
was nearly always hungry and the food that X 
had was such that very few of this generation 
would* consent to eat it under any circumstan- 
ces. And during the Spanish- American war, when 
the plutocrats of Hew York were assailing 
retarjEjAlger because some army contracts had 
been/lo Chicago and St. Louis and great use was 
made of the complaints of a few of the sold- 
iers because the food with which they were sup- 
plied was not equal to that served at first 
class hot els, I confess that I had a feeling 
approaching contempt for the whimperers who 
made these complaints and I indicated my opin- 
ion, in a small degree, in an interview furnish- 
ed the Kalamazoo Telegraph, mentioned in •The 
Story of My Life." The soldiers in that war 
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lived like ptinoes compared with the treatment 
given by the government to the soldiers of the 
Givil War. Hardships are an inseparable port 
of the life of a soldier in the field, and to 
"endure hardness as a good soldier* according 
to the apostolio injunction ought to "be expect- 
ed of a soldier as a matter of course • And af* 
ter we were fairly habituated to the service, 
no complaints were heard from the "boys of the 
Twentieth Michigan of the lack of sufficient 
and proper food, nor of other and greater hard- 
ships that they had to endure. To complain was 
regarded "by them as an evidenoe of effeminacy 
and want of manly courage. 

In the morning of the day after our going 
into camp I was detailed for guard duty, my name 
being near the head of the list. Those detail- 
ed for guard assembled at regimental headquar- 
ters in the morning where an imposing military 
ceremdnial called "guard mounting" was perform- 
ed ,the new detail taking the place of the guard 
of the preceding day. The private soldiers of 
the guard were then divided into three equal 
divisions called "reliefs" , each relief contain- 
ing a sufficient number of men to form a cor- 
don around the entire camp. Each relief \?as 
on duty two hours and off duty four hours, but 
all were expected to be at the guard tent dur- 
ing the entire twenty- four hours. The duty of 
each soldier of the guard was to walk what was 
termed his "beat",being a segment of the cir- 
cle extending entirely around the camp,and to 
prevent any unauthorised persona from entering 
or leaving the camp. Sach relief was under the 
immediate charge of; a corporal and the entire 
guard was under the command of a lieutenant as- 
sisted by a sergeant. In every camp each day 
an officer was detailed who was designated as 
the Officer of the Day and who had the general 
oversight of the camp guard, the pickets, when 
there were any, and the good order of the camp 
and the general walfare of its inmates. 

As I was a member of the guard during the 
day. I was not present at the election of the 
eight corporals of our company, Mch election 
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took place in the afternoon of that day. There 
was no dearth of candidates and the contest for 
each office was a lively one . Larkin was a 
candidate for the first place, "but was "beaten 
hy about the same majority and for the same 
reasons that prevented my election as sergeant, 
:.'ome of my friends , without my knowledge , tried 
to have me elected sixth oorporal and on the 
first "ballot I load nearly enough votes to elect 
me and I would probably have be cm chosen on the 
next ballot had it not been olaimod that the 
office "belonged to Ellsworth as representing a 
certain section of Calhoun county which had 
contributed a considerable number of men in 
the formation of the company. This brought 
about his election over me. 

On the following day, August 15.1 was examined 
"by the surgeon and passed without serious dif- 
ficulty, and on the next da^August 16, the exam- 
inations being concluded, our company was mus- 
tered into the service. The names and rank of 
the members of the company wore as follows: 
Captaln.Ge&rge C. Barnes. 
First Lieutenant , Joseph H.Weeks. 
Second • Charles J.Brown. 
First Sergeant , George B. Hicks. 
Second * Adrian C. White. 
Third • David Bidwell. 
Fourth * Albert G.Barney. 
Fifth w Walton H.Chadwick. 
First Corporal, Ira W.Hulhurt. 
\t • Andrew Knight. 



3d. « Aaron L. Stiles. 

4th. ■ Eugene T. Freeman. 

5th. * George M. Snowies. 

Qth. * Alfred A. Ellsworth. 

7th. * Chas. B. Williams. 

8th. " Chas. A. Barber. 

Privates. 

Truman F. Andrews, Charles Bevier, 

Ira W.Austin, Buesell B. Bevier, 

William H. Barber, Athalaber A.Blanck, 

Thomas H. Barker, John Booth, 

James A.Barnum, Br. Isaac M.Brown, 



Stephen O.Bryant, 
Bobert Buchanan, 
George M. Buck, 
Henry B.Bushnell, 
George Carr, 
Chaster Casey, 
Milo Chamberlain, 
Charles 8. Clark, 
Willard 3. Cook, 
Jabez P.Davis, 
Wyman Deitzel, 
Harmon Demore?t, 
David DeMott, 
John W. DeMott, 
Charles Dunton. 
Bichard Ellisttin, 
Schuyler V.Eish, 
William French, 
Homer Geer, 
Thomas Green, 
Mark H.Haney, 
Charles H. Hicks, 
George H.Hodge, 
Joseph M.Holcomb, 
Prank M. Howe, 
James A.Howe, 
Daniel J.Ifubbard, 
John W.Hulce, 
Ah ram 0 .Hunt , 
Dexter E.Hunt , 
Albert L.Isham, 
William E.J:.ckson, 
Julius Kimble, 
Henry E.Khox, 
John P.Larkin, 
Sylvester Le^is, 
William J. Lewis, 



Perry H. Manchester, 
Hugh Matthews, 
Henry Maud, 
William Maynard, 
Iva Messinger, 
Jamee B.Mcnk, 
William Moore, 
William Mo ran, 
Henry Mulheron, 
John Nicker son, 
Samuel W.Orwig, 
Edwin H.Owon, 
James M.Parsons, 
Henry Pier, 
Getrrge Powles, 
Jame3 O.Biley, 
Peter Boche, 
John Bomlg, 
David B.Bussell, 
Philip By an, 
Charles Scaates, 
Edmr H.Scotford, 
v Henry 0. Shaver, 
«To*i Stevens, 
Oliver J. Stevens on, 
Stephen Swart hout, 
George M.Terfcill, 
George W.Thomas, 
William Traut, 
Landon Warren, 
Daniel Welch, 
Hiram E.Wilbur, 
Germane J .Williams, 
Bay G.Williams, 
Cyrus L. Witter, 
James Sv-eet, 
Chat* .L.Yerrington. 



I record these names because the men who bore 
thGBfiiad much to do with my life in the army. 
For xhe life of a soldier does not consist 
wholly of the battles , sieges and marches in 
which he takes j>art , but is made up largely of 
his envi >~onment\and companionships. And those 
who were associated with me in the war have a 
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larger place in my memories of those days than 
the things that I did individually, 

the company thus mustered into the service 
numbered exactly one hundred souls— one cap- 
tain, two lieutenants, five sergeants, eight cor- 
porals and eighty- four private soldiers. Of 
that number thirteen, Captain Barnes, Serge ants 
Hicks ,Bidwell and Barney and Privates Andrews, 
Geer , Sylvester Lewis ,Maud ,Maynard ,Owen,Bussell , 
Ryan and Terrill were killed or mortally wound- 
ed; sixteen, Sergeant Chadwick, Corporal Knight 
and Privates Chas. Bevier ,Br.3rown, Bryant ,Dem- 
orest , Hoi comb, Frank M.Howe ,Hulce ,Knox,Wm. J .Le - 
is,Manchester,Mulheron,Stevenson,Traut and Ger- 
maine J .Williams were wounded ; twenty— Lieut • 
Brown and Privates Austin, Barker ,Barnum, Cham- 
berlain, Cook, David DeMott f Fish,French.Haney , 
Hubbard ,Abram 0 .Hunt ,Messxnger ,Monk, Nicker son, 
Par sons, St evens, Sweet , Welch and Hay G.Williams 
died of disease; fifteen— Lieut .Weeks, Corporals 
Hulburt , Ell 8 worth and Williams and Privates 
Dunton , Green, Hodge ,Dexter 1 .Hunt , J ackson ,Pler , 
Boche .Scaates , Shaver , Thomas and "Sherrington were 
discharged for disability; twcr-Orwig and Witter 
were starved to death in rebel prisons; one— Mo- 
ran. deserted; and one— James A.Howe, was dishon- 
orably dismissed by the sentence of a court- 
martial. Of the wounded eleven received dis- 
qualifying wounds and five temporary ones, so 
that of the one hundred who were members of the 
company when it was mustered into the service 
only thirty-seven remained in the army until 
the close of the war. 

Fairly good likenesses of Captain Barnes, 
Lieutenant Brown and Sergeants. Hicks and Barney 
appear in the volume entitled "Hi story of the 
Twentieth Michigan Infantry." 

The officers of the company were of different 
degrees of merit. Captain Barnes was a model 
officer in every way, one of the best I ever 
knew, and had he lived until the close of the 
war it is morally certain that he would have 
received the star and rank of a brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers "for gallant and meritorious 
services" in the war. Lieutenafct Weeks was not 
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a euocesB as an offioer and remained with the 
company hut a short time. Lieut. Brown was a 
very excellent man and offioer and his early 
death was greatly deplored hy all who knew him.' 
Of the sergeants the more ahle were White, Bar- 
ney and the one who was elected over me— Chad- 
wick. White was a finely educated young man 
and though he lived hut a few years after the 
close of the war, those years were very success- 
ful ones for him in his work— that of a civil 
engineer. Among the corporals Hulhurt was a 
good enough young man hut totally unfit to he 
a soldier in any capacity. Knight was a model 
soldier, one of the hest in the reglmant and 
one of the hest friends I ever had,hoth in the 
army and afterward© until his death in 1913. 
Freeman was a fine soldier and early in 1864 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in a !Kfew York 
"battery. Bllsworth and Williams were well ed- 
ucated hoys hut neither was of sufficiently 
sturdy material to hear the hardships of mili- 
tary life, although each was stronger and in 
hetter health than X, The private soldiers 
were, with few exceptions , of a good sort , hut 
those who hy education, refinement and manly 
qualities were most worthy of special mention 
were Bar num. Booth, Dr. Brown f Bushnell, Bunt on, 
Chas .H.Hicks .Frank M .Howe ,Huhhard ,Larkin .Man- 
chest er ,Maynard, Owen, Par sons ,Sootford and War- 
ren. Warren was the son of Joseph Warren, for 
many years one of the leading editors of De- 
troit, and much might he said concerning each 
of the others just mentioned, did time and space 
and the interest of the reader permit. 

When I first entered the servioe ,my most in- 
timate friend was, naturally, John Xarkin,my fel- 
low student in the office. But in process of 
time I heoame on very friendly terms with some 
and on intimately friendly terms with others. 
My more particular friends, as I now recall 
them,were, first ,the commissioned officers of 
the Company. I do not mean that these yrere 
hetter frienda or even as good friends of mine 
as some of the others I shall name ,hut from the 
first all three were kindness itself to me at 
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all times. Captain Barnes took especial pains 
to favor me, more than once a&king the first 
sergeant to excuse me from duty so that I could 
help him— the Captain— in some unimportant mat- 
ter of writing. It did not occur to me then 
that this was the case hut I have since "been 
•atisfied that he thought me too frail to en- 
dure the harder parts of a soldier 1 s duty and 
wished to save me from them as much as possi- 
ble. And lest I should forget it later,! will 
record that there was never an officer of my 
company or regiment (with a single exception 
that will he referred to later) who was not 
quite friendly to me, and that I never received 
a reproof from any officer of any grade. To 
those who are acquainted with military service 
this would seem to he almost incredible ,hut it 
is true. 

But my more intimate friends in the company 
from time to time were sergeants Hicks, White 
and Barney, corporals flight , Freeman and Will- 
iams, and privates Dr. Brown, Frank Howe and Lar- 
kin. More will prohahly he said in this work 
concerning my association with each of these. 

On the same day that the company was mustered 
into the service I participated for the first 
time in a company drill. This drill was ac- 
cording to Hardee's Infantry Tactics, then the 
latest but now ohsolete for years. As I now 
remember, we had then neither uniforms nor arms 
so the drill oonsisted of company formations, 
facings and marching. The hours of drill were 
usually from five to six and from nine to elev- 
en o'clock in the forenoon and from two to five 
o'clock in the afternoon. After uniforms and 
arms had "been issued to us the drill usually 
consisted of a company drill of from three to 
four hours in the forenoon and a battalion* reg- 
imental) drill of two or three hours in the af- 
ternoon and a dress parade shortly before sun- 
set 

General Cutcheon in his "History of the Twen- 
tieth Michigan Infantry," states that the regia 
ment was mustered into the service of the Unit- 
ed States on the 19th of August; but according 
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to my diary this oeremony took plaoe four days 
later— -on the 33d. When mustered we had he en 
supplied with uniforms, arms and equipment hut- 
Vvo or three days previous to that time and had 
had hut one "battalion drill. And on the day 
that the regiment was mustered, or on the pre- 
ceding day, each of the ten companies had re- 
ceived from the colonel of the regiment its al- 
phabetical designation and rank, these letters 
being intended ,primarily,to indicate the rank 
of the several captains and the order in- which 
they would he promoted should vacancies occur 
in the higher regimental offices. As the home 
of the colonel was in Lansing, he naturally gave 
the first place to Captain Smith and his com- 
pany .which thus became Company A. To Captain 
Cutcheon of Ypsilanti and his company were giv- 
en the second plaoe— Company B. As Captain 
Barnes was, in the estimation of the colonel, 
the third of the captains in the order of mer- 
it ,our company was made Company C. Company D 
--Captain Grant— was from Ann Arbor , Company E 
from Parma, Company P from Grass Lake, Company G 
from Baton Rapids, Company H from Ann Arbor, Com- 
pany I from Marshall and Company K from Chel- 
sea. 

The arms and equipment which have been re- 
ferred to and with which we were supplied just 
prior to the muster of the regiment , consisted 
of, first .the then new Springfield rifle, a deci- 
dedly better weapon than the ojd Enfield mus- 
ket with which most of the trops had before 
thsm been furnished. Besides 'Y-he rifle, weigh- 
ing a little more than nine pounds ,the equip- 
ment of each man cons isted of a belt from 
which were suspended a bayonet -a cartridge box 
containing forty rounds of cartridges and a 
box of percussion caps, the whole weighing about 
six pounds. At times we were required to car- 
ry sixty, at times eighty rounds of ammunition, 
in which case the extra rounds were carried in 
the knapsack or elsewhere. The knapsack con- 
tained a suit of underwear, a pair of stockings 
and whatever else the soldier chose to oarry 
or could carry. On the outside of the knapsack 



were strapped, in a large roll, an overcoat, a 
woolen blanket, a rubber "blanket-- or poncho, 
rather— and a piece of shelter tent, the knap- 
sack with only the required articles .weighing 
not leB^than twelve to fifteen pounds and be- 
ing quire bulky ae well as heavy. The food 
waB carried in a haversack, a bag of oiled xiai \ 
cloth,the opening to which was closed by a flap 
fastened with a button or buckle. In this hav- 
ersack were carried n^ver leas than three and 
sometimes five days rations, consisting of hard 
oread, a Alt pork or salt beef, coffee and Bugar, 
with a knife, fork, spoon, tin plate and tin cup. 
If rations for three days were carried, the 
knapsack weighed about seven pounds; if for five 
days it weighed about ten pounds, which was a- 
bout the limit that any soldier would consent 
to carry in the shape of food. Water was car- 
ried in a c ant eei^hich, when full, weighed about 
three pounds. Thus the total -./eight of arms 
and equipment which each infantry soldier was 
required to carry , rifle, ammunition, clothing, 
shelter, bedding, food and water, varied from a- 
bout thirty-seven to forty- three pounds and 
sometimes more. The imagination wholly fails 
even to apprehend what this meant to a soldier 
on a long march, even when the weather was most 
favorable. But this load had to be carried 
many a time for mile after mile, with few pauses 
for rest, under the scorching sun of Virginia, 
Tennessee or Mississippi. 

In the spring of 1863, when starting on the 
expedition to Montloello , Kentucky , I discarded 
my knapsack and did not afterwards carry it 
during my term of service. On a march, when the 
weather was cold, I wore my overcoat and carried 
my blankets and underclothing rolled in a roll, 
the ends tied together, and hung over my shoul- 
der. In hot or warm weather I discarded my 
woolen blanket— and sometimes my poncho— alto- 
gether and sometimes my extra underclothing al- 
so, washing my underclothing myself when oppor- 
tunity offered. My stationery I carried in a 
small portfolio in my haveraack. 

On pages 11 to 23 of his "History* General 



Cutoheon gives a compendious history of the 
organization of each of the companies of the 
regiment and a brief sketch cf each of the o- 
riginal field and staff officers of the regi*. 
ment. Both of t&ese chapters are intensely 
interesting to me, and very many, of the names 
therein mentioned recall to me a multitude of 
recollections both heroic and tender, but to 
dwell on these at any length would be too far 
outside the purpose of this book. I will take 
only the time and space necessary to say that 
of those whose names appear in chapter one, and 
outside of Company C,I became well— in some 
cases intimately— acquainted, either during or 
after the close of the war, with Captains Cutoh- 
eon and Grant , Lieutenant s Dewey , Allen ,VanCleve, 
Porter , Montgomery ,3ullis and Hammond , Sergeants 
Barnard ,How, .skinner ,Manning f Thome ,Maynard ,Br id- 
enstine,Mowry, Lansing, Sheehan and Lounsberry, 
and Corporals Carpenter, Copies, wise, and Bush. 
Of all these only two or three are still liv- 
ing. Of the field and staff officers there MM 
were none with whom I could be said to be well 
acquainted during the war, but from the close 
of the war until his death a few years ago I 
always numbered Dr. French among my bent and 
most valued friends, and for years my relations 
with Adjutant Warner wore almost as cordial as 
tney were with Surgeon French. 

At the beginning of its service as a regi- 
ment the Twentieth Michigan, like many of the 
volunteer regiments of that period, was serious- 
ly deficient in officers who were well quali- 
fied for their positions. Some. like Captains 
Cutoheon, Barnes, Grant and Tiltsie,a number of 
the lieutenants and many others of lownr rank, 
had natural military ability or soon acquired 
it, and had all the officers be en like these 
the regiment would have made almost phenomenal 
progress in acquiring discipline and efficien- 
cy. But some of the captains even, were so 
lacking in military knowledge and the ability 
to aoquire it, that during all the time they 
remained with the regiment they were unable to 
drill their companies properly or to give the 



simplest commands with accuracy. And it was 
not until the weeding out prioess had been car- 
ned on for monthB that the regiment was well 
of fleered, and even then there was room for im- 
provement in some quarters. 

But what the regiment lacked in it* officers 
was more than compensated for by the high qual- 
ifications of the greater number of the rank 
and file. In intellectual and moral qualities 
the regiment had few equals and no superior in 
the entire service. And I write this deliber- 
ately and ae the result of my observation of 
many other regiments from all parts of the Un- 
ion. It v,as made up largely of boys and young 
men from institutions of learning and of stu- 
dents of law,medicine and divinity. A large 
proportion of the members of Company A were, 
when enlisted, clerks in the several Bta'ce de- 
partments at Lansing; Company B contained many 
who wore students from the Hormal School at 
Ypsilanti} Companies D and H many students from 
the University of I&chigan,and the other oom- 
p-mies numbered many who were practicing pro- 
fessions or were students. And the reputation 
of the Twentieth in this regard preceded it to 
the seat of war. In the very first review of 
the army in which our regiment took part a re- 
porter for the press who was wholly unbiased, 
referred to the regiment as "the intelligent 
Twentieth Michigan." md it was on that occa- 
sion that the colonel of the regiment said to 
one who was his superior in command, "If I were 
to resign today, there are in my regiment more 
than three hundred men, excluding, the commis- 
sioned officers, who are abundantly qualified 
to take my place." And I venture to question 
whether, in spite of the loss of so many of the 
bast as well as the bravest from the ranks of 
the Twentieth Michigan during the war, any oth- 
er regiment in the service had more men who, 
after the war, became prominent in political or 
professional life. It would take a long time 
and much space to mention even their names. 
And some of these took high rank in their res- 
pective callings, like Cutcheon in politics and 



statesmanship, Grant in jurisprudence. Allen ** 

piLrion^ as r^^fasr?^ 

it was one of -the immortal three hundrel-reg- 
iments selected by Mr. * 0X from the "nousandl 

?« wS 1 * 0 ?? 8 , ln the 3erv ^,to occupy a place 
in his well-knovm work containing a brief 

ihni2 i° f 8aC ^ °£ three llund ™d regimente 
whose losses in battle furnished the supreme 

test arid the highest testimonial of the hero- 
men. steadfastness of their officers and 

On the 21st of August each member of Company 
C received a government bounty of twenty- five 
dollars and also a bounty of like amount from 

JiLH iZ6 ! 1S of ^ Battle Creek. On the 27th 0 f 
August each member of the regiment received 
5 r S?o *i government pay for one month in ad- 
vance, the amount paid me being thirteen dol- 
lars. In a subsequent part of this work I nap 

il¥ar 6r t0 th8 Pay ° f B0ldiers in the Civ- 
On the 25th and part of the 26th days of Au- 
gust I had leave of absence from the camp and 
spent the time visiting my sisters and others 
in Battle Creek. On the 28th of August a ban- 
quet was served at the camp to the entire reg- 
iment by the citiaens of Jackson and of other 
parts of the district and that occasion was 
chosen for the presentation of a sword to Cap- 
tain Barnes. An account of the presentation 
and of my part in it may be found in another 
work. 

The last two days in the camp on the "Marvin 
Farm," (the location of the camp near Jackson) 
were to me days of decided illness, but I mere- 
ly mention the fact here as it is my intention 
to write of the condition of my health when I 
began my army life more at length in another 
chapter. 
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OFF TO THE WAfi. 

* ■ f* ret da ^ of September ,18 S2, the Twen- 

tieth Michigan Infantry left its camp at Jack- 
£*5 the seat of War. Taking a train on the 
M.C.B.H.,we arrived at Detroit at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the Bam* day and 
went on board of the steamers May Queen and 
Morning 8tar. The passage over Lake Brie to 
Cleveland was an exceedingly rough one and for 
the second time in my life I was seasick .the 
first time being when my parents crossed the 
same lake from Buffalo to Cleveland when I was 
an infant in arms. When war regiment arrived 
at Cleveland on the morning of Bepteafeer 2 .we 
were loaded like cattle into freight cars that 
had just been used for the transportation of 
live stock. Without being washed or properly 
cleaned in any way, the cars had been prepared 
for our transportation by putting in benches oil 
plank running from side to side of the oar and 
plaoed aa close together as they could be with- 
out the legs of the men rubbing the bench in 
front. Upon these benches we were packed as 
clossly as we could be without crowding,our 
arms and accoutrements fceing piled on the dirty 
floor under the benches. Of course such a ±*afcri 
thing as sleep, or anything approaching comfort,' 
was impossible under those conditions. During 
their service the men of our regiment traveled 
many thousands of miles in this way. 

Our train,made up of cars like these, lumber- 
ed its slow way from six o 1 clock in the morning: 
until about five o'clock in the afternoon when 
it reached Pittsburg. Here we had a brief res- 
pite from conditions which by this time had be- 
come almost unbearable, by leaving the train and 
being served with an excellent and bountiful 
supper by the ladies of Pittsburg, who did the 
same, whenever possible, at any hour of the day 
or night, for every regiment passing through the 
city at any time during the entire period of 



the war. On our return to Michigan from Wash- 
ington in 1845, we stopped at Pittsburg and re- 
ceived the same kindness. 

At Pittsburg pe again entrained, in cars of dtfe 
the same kind I have described, for Baltimore. 
It would be difficult to imagine the tedious- 
ness of the long.weary hours of that night and 
of the day following. The train arrived at 
Harrieburg at sunrlee^ut did not enter the city, 
stopping for about half an hour at a point from 
which one could lo k down into the city about a 
mile away. And I well remember how I was im- 
pressed by the sight of the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania and its State House in the stillnes;; of 
the early morning and illumined by the rays of 
the rising sun. Since owning to Michigan I had 
never been to any considerable distance from 
nome,had never 3een a large city, and the sight 
of Detroit, Cleveland .Pittsburg and Harrieburg 
had to me all the charm of novelty* Baltimore 
was reached at four o'clock in the afternoon. 
There we had to march across the city to the 
passenger station of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway, which we found in ruins. No transport- 
ation had been provided for our regiment and 
we had to wait for it until after midnight. Of 
course we were all dead tired and many were 
hungry. When we left Jackson rations for three 
days of hard bread, pork, coffee and sugar were 
issued to us but, with the usual Improvidence of 
soldiers, few had a mouthful in their haversacks 
when we reached Baltimore. "Put those of us who 
had money could buy food of provision-peddlars 
on the way and I see by referring to my diary 
that I paid one dollar and forty cents for food 
after leaving Michigan and before we were suf- 
ficiently settled in camp on the 9th of Septem- 
ber to receive and take care of our rations. I 
remember buying a pie at York Pennsylvania, be- 
tween Harrisburg and Baltimore. We vent through 
that place several times during the war, and ev- 
ery time the inevitable small boy would be at 
the station with his alleged pies, four to six 
inches in diameter, with pastry as tough as 
leather, the bottom covered with the thinnest 



possible amount of supposed custard, and for 
sale at ten cents each. I think that it was 
when we were on our way home in 1865 that the 
train on which I was riding stopped at a sta-- 
tion in the middle of a dark, rainy night and, 
wishing to learn the name of the town, I threw 
up my window and asked a hoy standing by the 
track, "Boy, what place is this?" ' V P~ i~a-s ," was 
the reply. "That answers my Question," I said 
to my seatmate,"This is York .Pennsylvania." 

mile waiting for our train in Baltimore we 
threw ourselves down on a brick sidewalk and I 
slept like a log until we were called up a lit- 
tle after midnight to take the odorous cattle 
cars for Washington. The B.& 0. was then the 
only railroad between Baltimore and Washington 
and this had but one track, so our train was 
fourteen hours in making the forty miles be- 
tween the two cities. 

We arrived at Washington at two o» clock in 
the afternoon of September 4, 1832, and I recall 
as if it were but yesterday the feeling of dis- 
appointment I experienced when I ffcrst saw the 
city. We left the train at the old B.& 0. sta- 
tion, a very short distance f om the Capitol, and 
there we lay for several hours while I looked 
about me and observed the dingy, dreary appear- 
ance of Washington at that time. The dome of 
the Oapitol was being constructed and only part 
of the ribs, or rafters, designed to support the 
roof, or shell, were in place, while the ground 
all about the building was cumbered with mate- 
rial and rubbish. Instead of the fine, well 
kept grounds now forming Capitol Bquare, there 
was then a desolate looking, sun-baked field,and 
all the buildings in that vicinity were low and 
dingy, much like the negro settlements in some 
southern cities today, and the whole city, as far 
as our view extended, had a look of poverty and 
neglect , amounting almost to positive squalor. 

In the year 184$ the corner stone of the Wash- 
ington monument had been laid, a part of the ex* 
eroises on that occasion being an exceedingly 
able oration by Bobert C. Winthrop,the then 
Speaker of the House of Sepresentatives , which 1 



had read in a school reader when a young boy 
and greatly admired. This monument had been 
carried up less than a hundred feet and there 
the work had stopped. In 18S2 this unfinished 
structure, covered on the top with planks .was a 
most unsightly object. The £ew public build- 
ings that there were, were long distances apart 
and what are now the finest business portions 
of the city were thten large open spaces, with 
only a few scattered dwelling houses, and oyer 
the whole landscape was an appearance of deso- 
lation, quite in contrast with the places we had 
seen on the way—Cleveland , Pitt sburg,Harrisburg 
and Baltimore. And I well remember thinking, 
after contemplating the city for a time, "This 
whole capital isn't worth fighting for or sav- 
ing in any way." 

Our arrival in Washington was at the most 
gloomy period of the war. The intermeddling 
policy of the War Department , the attempt to di- 
rect armies in the field from Washington, and 
especially the stupid ord^r to General Pops to 
hold the line of the «appahannock,had borne 
their inevitable and obvious fruit. The army 
of Pope had been badly def en ted ,such parts of 
the Army of the Potoaao as had foolishly be n 
sent to reinforce Pope had shared in the gener- 
al disaster, Generals Kearney and Stevens, two of 
the ablest and best generals in the Union army, 
had been killed and troops were retiring to the 
defences at Washington from the disjrous fields 
of the second Bull Bun and Chant illy. And ev- 
erywhere there was panic and gloom. "Bvery one 
whom we saw in Washington had an air of sorrow 
and apprehension, and almost every one was talk- 
ing of Btonewall Jackson as if he were a Jen- 
ghiz Khan or an Attila. One citiasn, with a 
look and with accents of great pity, said to a 
group of members of our rsgim^nt ,"I'm afraid 
that you boys will be facing Stonewall* s bul- 
lets tomorrow." i?uch was our introduction to 
the conditions of the war. 

After resting a^Khile and filling our lungs 
with fresh air after nearly three days of the 
foul atmosphere of the cattle cars, we were tak- 
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en to a long, low building called "The Soldiers' 

Hest « near the station and Maintained. I think, 
by .he government. In this building were long 
tableo of rough pine boards, with no seats nor 
table furnishings to each of us was given a 
large piece of boiled beef, a large piece of 
soft bread and a cup of coffee without milk or 
sugar . This appeased our hunger and W9 then 
marched to the Long Bridge and across it to the 
Virginia side of the Potomac. And I well re- 
member the exultant feeling I had when ay feet 
first pressed the soil of ] ostile territory near 
sunset on that fourth day of Kept ember ,1802. Ve 
continued our march to Arlington Heights and 
there bivouacked- Z'e had no shelter of any 
kind but slept on the bare ground. I had no 
rubber blanket or poncho, so slept In my cloth- 
ing with nothing else between me and the earth. 
But as I nraa on guard that night it did not so 
much matter to me. 

Sarly the next morning we were ordered to 
mar:h toward Alexandria, llo rations had be en 
issued to us since we left Michigan and few of 
the soldiers had anything left in the shape of 
food and there was no place in that vicinity 
where any could be bought. I do not distinctly 
remember but I think that I had a little left 
of the food I had purchased in Baltimore. This 
march to Alexandria and beyond was one of the 
most painful we ever made. The regiment was 
no?;, the loads carried by the men were heavy , and 
the day was hot. Under these conditions a halt 
of from five to ton minutes should have be on 
made not less often than every half hour and 
had Colonel Williams (who had been a field offi- 
cer in the servico)been in command this would 
have been done. But , unfortunately ,Col. \7illiame 
was absent and Itajor Rmith was in command of 
the regiment and he, having no idea of the dis- 
comfort and torture he was Causing the men,rode 
comfortably on his horse at the had of the 
regiment while the men were suffering unimagin- 
able torture from the weight of their loads and 
the weariness of the march. And these suffer- 
ings were greatly increased by the dense clou is 



of duet raised by the thousands of troope that 
we aet and who were pouring into Washington. At 
Alexandria, six miles from our starting point, in 
the aorning,a halt of an hour was ordered ana a 
few who had money managed to obtain a small 
supply of food at places where it was for sale. 

As our regiment had not been assigned to any 
command, the re was no source from which we could 
obtain rations except from the Post Commissary 
at Washington. This should have been done and 
rations issued to us at the railway station on 
our arrival in Washington. But the one on whom 
thia duty devolved was our regimental quarter- 
master and he was totally incompetent for the 
place and a few months later resigned on ac- 
count of his incapacity to perform the duties 
of the office. But at Alexandria the adjutant 
of our regiment, who had been in the service, in 
soma way succeeded in commandeering two wagon 
loads of soft bread from a government bakerjr, 
which gave each man about half a loaf. 

At the end of the. hour the march was reBumed 
and continued until che regiment reached a spot 
near Fort Lyon, four miles or more below Alexan- 
dria. But in the case of a large majority of 
the men, human nature was unequal to the task 
and thfev fell out of the ranks by scores and 
hundreds. I should have remained in the ranks 
had I not been seized with vertigo and nausea 
to an extent that made it impossible for me to 
proceed, so I was compelled to follow the exam- 
ple of the greater number of my comrades. After 
a short rest I had recovered sufficiently to go 
to the place where the regiment had halted. 
Less than one-third of the men had kept in the 
ranks until the end of the march. The rest jsaua 
came straggling in at various times during the 
afternoon. As we had no tents the laying out 
of anything like an orderly Banqp was impossible 
so a color line (that is a line on which the 
regiment was to assemble)was established and 
the men disposed of themselves as best they 
might. Through the incompetency of our quarter- 
master no tents were given to us until about 
the sixth of October. In the mean time we suf- 



fered greatly from exposure to the elements, the 
:sun beating on us at times unhindered and at 
ocher times heavy rains drenched us, our cloth- 
ing and our blankets and all our belongings. 
And during the three days that we remained near 
Port Lyon our rations were very scanty and very 
irregular also, so that at no time mMx0^^ 
to keep us from being ravenously hungry. 

In the afternoon of the day on which we march- 
ed to Fort Lyon a few of the members of our com- 
pany culled on the boys of Company C of the 
second Michigan Infantry,a company which, like 
ours, had been raised in Battle Creek. And it 
gave me a decided shock to see how they had 
changed since I had seen them in Battle Creek 
shortly before they went to the front. Expos- 
ure to the sun and wind had blaokened their fa- 
ces until they were of the color of Indians, 
their uniforms were faded and soiled and, in 
some cases, torn, and both officers and men had 
an air of being utterly indifferent in regard 
to appearances j while we, dusty and travel stain- 
ed as we were, looked to them as if we— to quote 
the s ying of one of their number— "had just 
Btepped out of a bandbox.® In less than a year 
from that time we were to look much worse than 
they did then. We found them xaourning on ac- 
count of the death of Gen. Kearney, the comman- 
der of their division, and depressed by the de- 
feats they had suffered, but jubilant over the 
appointment of General McClellan to the command 
of the armies in and about Washington, which had 
just been announced. And this feeling extended 
all through the Army of the Potomac. Expres- 
sions such as "There 1 11 be a change in the pro- 
gram now!* "I'm glad that some one is to com- 
mand the army who knows his trade ,« and others 
of like import were heard on every hand. The 
American soldier never had the effervescent ,a- 
motional spirit of the volatile soldier of 
France ; but , taking into consideration the differ- 
ence in temperament , I doubt whether Hapoleon,in 
the days of his glory, had more devoted follow- 
ers than had McClellan in the officers and sold- 



iers of the Army of the Potomac 

While we were in oamp near Fort Lyon an inci- 
dent occurred which is almost invariably refer- 
red to at the reunion* of our regiment as it 
was one tff the most ludicrous events that oc- 
curred in the entire history of the regiment. 
Late one evening a cow wandered into the camp 
and the soldiers ,half-crased by hunger-set out 
to slaughter her for food. Ho ammunition had 
as yet "been issued to u«,but several of the men 
who had obtained cartridges from men of other 
regiments began firing on the cow, which ran 
through the camp, the bullets flying in all di- 
rections to the imminent peril of all within 
range of the rifles. One of the mysteries that 
I never solved was the fate of the cow, but I 
h .ve always believed that she esoaped. General 
Cutcheon says concerning this event, 

"It was after dark when the fusilade began, 
and General Joe Hooker ,who was in command on 
that part of the line, supposed that the rebels 
were making a dash to turn his left. The long 
roll beat,the troops around Fort Lyon stood to 
arms, and General Hooker sent an aide to ascer- 
tain the cause of the firing, and when he learn- 
ed it,it is said that the air around headquar- 
ters was pretty blue for a long time afterward. 41 

On the sixth day of September Gen. McClellan 
issued an order distributing the new regiments 
that had arrived at Washington pursuant to the 
call of July first, the Twentieth Michigan be- 
ing, by the terms of the order , assigned to Burn- 
side^ Corps (afterwards the Ninth) , then at Lees- 
boro 1 six miles north of Washington. This or- 
der we did not receive until late in the even- 
ing of the following day, and at eight o'clock 
in the morning of the 8th of September we left 
the vicinity of Fort Lyon and started for Wash- 
ington in obedience to the order. The march, 
being better conducted p was much less painful 
than the one from Washington to Fort Lyon and 
by about two o 1 clock in the afternoon we were 
within a mile of the city. But there we re- 
ceived an order from the War Department to re- 
turn to Alexandria and come to Washington by 
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"boat. So we took our weary way back to Alexan- 
dria .being given an extra and wholly unnecessa- 
ry march of five miles, after the long march we 
had already made. Why this was done was never 
explained and indeed there could he no explan- 
ation except that it was in accordance with the 
freakish,vaoillating notions of some one of the 
officials of the War Department , from whose in- 
competency we suffered almost constantly during 
the first year and a half of our service. 

On the steamer which took us up the river a 
sutler opened up his stock of goods for sale, 
consisting almost wholly of small bottles of 
alleged wine, for which he asked an exorbitant 
price. At just about the time of our arrival 
in Washington the government began issuing frac- 
tional currency/in denominations of five, ten, 
twenty- five and fifty cents. Some of our boys 
who bought v;ine of the sutler tendered some of 
this fractional currency in payment, but it was 
refused by the sutler who was a southerner and 
had obtained his license from a friend in the 
War Department .which contained any number of 
southern sympathisers. National currency was 
then offered- but the sutler was reluctant to 
accept it, saying that he didn't know whether 
that money would be worth anything in a year or 
two or not, and asked if the purchasers could 
not give him "State money.* Fortunately he 
could be accommodated. 

In the early history of Michigan a chain of 
banks was established in the principal towns of 
th3 State. These banks never had any financial 
foundation and maintained a precarious exist- 
ence for a^few years by the simple expedient of 
keeping on nand two or three kegs of gold coin 
which were sent from bank to bank bo as to ar- 
rive at each bank just before the annual visit 
of the State bank examiner. One of these banks 
had been located at Battle Creek and in some 
Way some of the boys of our company had obtain- 
ed a great number of unsigned b ink bills of 
this bank j of small denominations. These were 
signed by some one— I never knew by whom— with 
the name of a supposititious president and cash- 



ier and distributed among the boys, so that when 
ws went to Washington there were many thousands 
of dollars of this money in the regiment. Be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred dollars of 
it was paid to the sutler for his wine and he 
did not discover the character of the money un- 
til the boat reached Washington. He then com- 
plained to Col. Williams and the Colonel, after 
buying a bottle of the wine and tasting it, told 
the sutler that the money was as good as the 
wine and that was all the satisfaction he ever 
received. It should be stated that the greater 
part of the wine was purchased, not because the 
boys v anted it but because of the refusal of 
the sutler to take national currency. The mor- 
al question involved in the matter — if there be 
any— I leave others to decide. 

We left the steamer at the foot of Seventh 
Street at about ten o'clock at night and 
marched to the arsenal grounds near by, where we 
met the 17th Michigan and the 36th Massachusetts 
under the same orders as we and with whom we 
were to be brigaded much of the time during the 
War. And that fortuitous meeting and an ex- 
change of courtesies laid the foundation for 
many warm f iendships between the members of 
the three regiments, friendships which, in some 
cases, continued until long after the close of 
the wa*. That night we slept in the arsenal 
grounds in the open air, as usual, 

All the following day— the ninth— we remained 
at the arsenal grounds awaiting our turn to re- 
ceive aranrunit ion . It was on that day that our 
regiment lost the first man of its number to 
fall by the hands of the enemy. A soldier of 
Company A venturing a short distance into an 
adjoining field of corn was shot and killed by 
one of the secret' foes who, during the war, lurk- 
ed near our armies. The assassin escaped but 
was pursued so closely that his horse was taken 
and became the property of Major Smith, kho used 
it until he was killed at Campbell's Station. 

It was nearly nine o'clock in the evening of 
the ninth when we received our ammunition and 
at nine we began our march and at a little past 
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midnight we passed out of the city, not to re- 
turn to it until in the spring of 18<J4. We 
continued our march until about tvro o'clock, A. 
M.of the tenth, then lay down and slept until 
morning, resumed our march at eight o'clock, A.M. 
and marched until five o'clock in the afternoon 
when we went into camp on the farm of a man 
named Dodge, about thirty miles north of Wash- 
ington. This account differs from that of Gen. 
Outcheon,but I believe mine to be correct. It 
should have been stated in its proper connec- 
tion that our march out of the city was on Sev- 
enth Street and that we passed out of the line 
of fortifications near Fort Stevens ,and that 
this route was one of my favorite ones for bi- 
cycle riding when I was employed at Washington. 

As has beon stated, we were without shelter of 
any kind until the <5th of October. And until 
after we had joined the army near flharpaburg on 
the 23d of September our supply of food was so 
scanty and irregular that the boys na«ted the 
camp on the Dodge farm, "Camp Starvation." And 
this deprivation of food, with the hard work of 
the daily drills, guard ,pioket and fatigue duty, 
brought to me a serious impairment of the func- 
tions of the digestive organs which Boon after- 
ward prostrated me with illness and from tehioh 
I did not fully recover for several months. 

While we were at Camp Dodge there came to us 
the first mail we received after leaving Michi- 
gan. And the mention of that fact natjirally 
leads me to tell of another feature of my army 
life — my correspondence. Of course I corres- 
ponded regularly with my immediate relatives, 
but th<e/ were not my only correspondents. Dur- 
ing the war it waB quite the fashion for young 
ladies to write to the boys in the army, in many 
oases to those who were mere acquaintances. 
This was a commendable practice, as letters from 
one's relatives .friends and acquaintances did 
much to soften the asperities of life in the 
army, and letters from one's young lady friends 
and acquaintances, containing the nevvs of what 
was happening among the young people, wsre among 
the most prize$ of all the letters one received. 
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Of course many attachments and subsequent mar- 
riages resuj.-jd. from such, correspondences, hut 
I corresponded with only a few of the Battle 
Greek girla,and while all with whom I corres- 
ponded were fine girl* and wrote excellent let- 
ters, there was no one among them to whom I was 
especially attracted. The only correspondence 
Z had in the early part of my service that sa- 
vored at all of romance, was with one of the 
m mbers of the Fourth of July picnic party(not 
the one I accompanied) , a handsome , intelligent , 
well educated , vivacious, attractive and in every 
way a good girl, a member of one of the "best 
families of Battle Creels. Like most young men 
I was rather impressionable, hut notwithstanding 
the fact that the young lady was one of the 
best and most attractive that I ever knew, I 
never had any particular liking for her. But 
it would never have done for me to tell her so, 
and soon after our regiment reached the front 
there began(on her initiative) a very affec- 
tionate correspondence between us which contin- 
ued for nearly two years, although not long af- 
ter the Fourth of July she had become engaged 
to a young man who was also of the party, though 
not her escort on that occasion. The fact of 
her engagement I learned from her not long af- 
ter our correspondence began, but the correspon- 
dence continued until the girl's affianced 
learned of it through one of the girl 1 8 inti- 
mate friends to whom she had road one or more 
of my letters. 

While we were at Camp Dodge the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam --the latter the 
bloodiest battle of the war— were fought on the 
fourteenth and seventeenth days of September, 
respectively, both decided victories for the Un- 
ion army. ¥e were within hearing of the can- 
non and were filled with regret that we could 
take no part in either contest. McClellan has 
be:n severely criticised for his management of 
that campaign and especially for permitting the 
capture of Harpers Ferry. But these criticisms 
have always been based on ignor UMM and on ma- 
levolence towards McClellan and those made at 
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the time were made with the evident design of 
diverting attention from the sins of the far 
Department. Before HcClellan started on the 
campaign he strongly urged that Harpers Perry- 
he evacuated and abandoned as it was utterly 
valueless for any military purpose and to at* 
t?mpt to protect it would seriously Interfere 
with the proper conduct- n£ the campaign. But 
the unpatriotic and pig-headed officials of the 
far Department , angered heoause the President 
had appointed McClellan to the command of the 
arm:/, and determined to do all in their power to 
thwart his plans and prevent his success, re fus- 
ed to order the evacuation of Harpers Ferry, and 
when it was captured sought to throw the blrtxae 
on McClellan. It is possible that had Sheridan 
been in command of the army the campaign would 
have been more brilliantly successful in some 
respects, and equally possible that it would 
have resulted disastrously. And it is as cer- 
tain as anything well could be that had Meade 
been in command the campaign would have been 
much less successful than it was. And it is 
one of the sad and shameful things connected 
with the war, that through the hostility of the 
far Department and the malevolence of political 
enemies, the country never appreciated either 
the importance or the splendor of the victory 
won by the army under McClellan at Antietanu 

On the morning of the 18th of {September ,1802, 
we left Camp "Dodge and proceeded by moderate 
stages to join the army at tharpsburg, marching 
about twelve miles on the first day, fifteen on 
the second day, fifteen on the third j and resting 
at Frederick City on the fourth day— Sunday. 
Just before we reached Frederick (fifty flat* in 
the afternoon of Saturday, I had another severe 
attack of vertigo and nausea and was compelled 
to leave the r nks and lie down by the side of 
the road only a few rods from a large brick 
house. I lay there until after dark when a la- 
dy 6*MW f i om the house and asked after ny con- 
dition with much apparent solicitude , but I was 
not able to take any nourishment and felt no 
need of anything except to be permitted to lie 



where I was and rest. She shortly returned to 
tlee house and an officer came out who intro- 
duced himself as Major flligh of a Maryland reg- 
iment. He assisted me to a "barn near by where 
I lay on some hay until morning when I had re- 
covered sufficiently to enable me to rejoin my 
regiment . 

On Monday morning— September 22— we resumed 
the route, marching- about eleven miles that day 
and about fourteen miles on Tuesday, arriving at 
Sharpsburg late in the afternoon and passing 
over a portion of the battlefield of Antietara, 
crossing the Antietam over one of the bridges 
which at the time I supposed to be the one that 
was known as the Burnside Bridge because of the 
fact that during the battle it had been carried 
by a charge of a brigade of Burnside* s corps* 
But I have since been led to doubt the correct- 
ness of ray belief at that time. We encamped a- 
bout a mile and a half beyond Sharpsburg in a 
pleasant grove of oaks. That night I was taken 
violently ill with a disorder oaused by overex- 
ertion and insufficient food. The next morn- 
ing my illness continued but as I had been de- 
tailed for gu^rd duty I refused to ask to be 
excused and went on duty, stood guard during one 
relief and by that time had become so much 
worse that the officer of the guard sent me to 
my quarters. 

It should be explained that every morning at 
a certain hour the regimental bugler blew what 
was known as the "sick call" and every one be- 
low the rank of a commissioned officer, who 
claimed to be unable to perform duty would re- 
port at regimental headquarters, be marched to 
the surgeon* s tent, hastily examined, given medi- 
cine or not as was thought best and excused or 
not as his condition would seem to require or 
warrant • Never once during the whole of my ar- 
my servioe did I respond to that call. The 
reasons for my not doing so were, f irst , that it 
sometimes happened that men who were able to go 
on duty would answer the sick call and pretend 
to be ill in order to escape marching, drill or 
guard duty, and I had such a fear that it might 
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"be suspected by the officers or by my comrades 
that I was "playing off", as the slang term was, 
that I .ould not ask to be excused even when my 
condition of health seemed to demand it. A£aih, 
so many of the Battle Creek people (the physi- 
cian who had sometimes prescribed for me feeing 
one of them) had so confidently predicted that 
I could never endure the hardships of army life 
that "Charlie Hicks and George Buck might as 
well stay at home," and other remarks of that 
kind that came to my ears, that I resolved to 
see the thing through and stay in the service 
or die trying. It may be said her e, parenthet- 
ically ,that when the war closed "Charlie Hicks 
and George Buck" were among the hardiest men in 
the regiment. l?7hen I lay ill with typhoid fe- 
ver I was visited daily lay a surgeon in my 
quarters and during my service, I consulted Dr. 
French a few times in regard %yi //jg/// to ray 
health,but the sick call I always ignored and 
when called upon to go on duty, whet her to march 
drill or perform guard or picket duty, if ahle 
to sit up I always fell in for the work and 
kept going as long as possible and when I could 
not possibly keep on I asked to be excused by 
the officer in charge or simply stopped work, 
according to the circumstances. I got into 
trouble onoe while we were in camp at Falmouth 
for not going on pioket when too ill to lift my 
head. hut when the matter was explained I escape 
ed without even a reprimand. 

The illness with which I was attacked i, medi- 
ately after our arrival at Sharps burg continued 
for two or three days when Lieut. Brown, learn- 
ing of my condition, came to see me and brought 
me a simple home remedy used in his father 1 s 
family. I at once began to improve. 

On the day following the arrival of our regi- 
ment at Sharpsburg the regiment was assigned to 
the first brigade of the first division, ninth 
army corps ,but our camp, though near to, was not 
connected with that of- the rest of the brigade. 
The brigade consisted of the Fiftieth Pennsyl- 
vania, Twenty- eighth Massachusetts , Seventy-ninth 
New York Seventeenth Michigan and Twentieth 



Michigan, the brigade commander being Colonel 
Benjamin C.Christ of the Fiftieth Pennsylvania, 
the division commander General Orlando B. Will- 
cox, the corps commander Gen. Burnside,the com- 
mander of the army Gen. McClellan. To quote 
from the History of the Twentieth Michigan, 
"Here our solitary wanderings ended. Incorpo- 
rated into our proper division and brigade, we 
became an integral part of the Army of the Po- 
t omac . • 

On the 28th of September I had so far recov- 
ered. a3 to be able to go on duty again and on 
that.day(not on the 26th as Gen. Cutcheon erro- 
neously states) the division moved about two 
miles south and established its camp near the 
Ant let am Iron Works. 

On the 29th day of {September our regiment was 
reviewed by General Willcox,the commander of 
the division. It was the first time we had 
seen him and I well remember how he then look- 
ed—his complexion quite sallow and pale from 
long imprisonment in a rebel prison. A good 
portrait of Gen. Willcox and also one of Gen. 
Burns ide may be found in the History of the 
Twentieth Michigan. If on the occasion of that 
review I had been told that in after years I, a 
private soldier in the ranks,would become well, 
almost intimately , acquainted with the general 
commanding the division, the id'?a would have 
seemed to me too absurd to be given a second 
t bought . 

On the 3d of October the army was reviewed by 
President Lincoln. I was on ;;uard that day and 
my post was near division headquarters. For 
some reason not now remembered the headquarters 
of our division was the place of assembly for 
the reviewing party, which gave me exceptional 
opportunities for seeing the celebrities who 
took part in the review. 3?or some unaccounta- 
ble reason I have no distihct recollection of 
seeing Gen. Burnside on that day, although I 
must have soen him. It is posuible that in the 
excitement of seeing the greater lights I paid 
little attention to the one made less brilliant 
by comparison. 
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It is eaisy to understand that the morning was 
a busy one at the division he ad qu jrt era , mounted 
officers and orderlies coming and going with 
great frequency. After a time a barouche , drawn 
"by four horses, drove up and it was easy to rec- 
ognise in one of those who stepped from the ve- 
hicle the President of the United States. And 
I have always thought sinoe then that for down- 
right ugliness of features , form and attitude, 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the worst construct- 
ed specimens of humanity I ever saw. There is, 
so far as I know, but one picture of him in ex- 
istence that iB a faithful likeness, and that is 
$ photograph of which I have a copy and which 
was printed without being retouched. And it is 
impossible either to describe or imagine his 
1 ong, gaunt ,rav;boned figure, with arms and legs 
of immoderate length, or his general appearance 
as he went shambling along, his body slouching 
rather than stooping forward, his long arms 
hanging ungracefully and by his attitude brought 
to the front of his body, his clothing negligent- 
ly thrown on, and a silk hat, from which much of 
the nap had been worn, perched on the back of 
his head at an angle so precarious that it 
seemed in danger of dropping off at any moment. 

I ought to add to this necessarily inadequate 
description, that although on the occasion men- 
tioned Mr. Lincoln was engaged in conversation 
with some one who accompanied him and the ex- 
pression on his face was cheerful and animated, 
his face in repose was the saddest I ever be- 
held, the saduest imaginable. Painters and pho- 
tographers used to resort to various devices, as 
some of them have since told, in order to get 
Mr. Lincoln to assume a more pleasant, at least 
a less sad, countenance. 

The president entered the tent of Gen. ¥ill- 
cox and very soon afterwards there arrived upon 
the scene a general offioer who by the number 
of his staff and other indicia I knew must be 
the commander of the army. But so great was my 
astonishment and disappointment at his appear- 
ance that at first I could hardly believe that 
this was indeed "Little Mac", as his soldiers 
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affectionately called him. Hie son, George B. 
McClellan, lately M.C.and Mayor of New York, as- 
serts that General McClellan was over six feet 
in height and that it was his great breadth of 
shoulders that made him appear much shorter kxx 
than he really was. I am bound to accept this 
statement as true, hut if it came from any ex- 
cept an unimpeachable souroe I should be in- 
clined to question it. The bearing of Gen.Mc- 
Clellan was decidedly soldierly , but to me he 
appeared to be not more than five feet eight 
inches in height at the most. And from his 
pictures I had been led to believe that he was 
tall and stately, with coal black hair and beard 
and a very distinguished locking face. Sut I 
saw before me what appeared to me to be a red- 
headed pred-be-xded, undersized chap, with a face 
that seamed positively insignificant. Of course 
I underrated his appearance t as he was really a 
rather fine looking officer as I came to re 1- 
ize on the next— and I think the last— occasion 
when I saw him. 

General McClellan dismounted and entered the 
tent of Gen. Willcox and, after a considerable 
delay, re-appeared with the President , Gen. ^ill- 
cox and other officers. Captain De^ey of our 
regiment ,v;ho was a member of the stalf of Gen. 
Willo ox, afterwards told me that the oooasion 
for the delay was that when Gen. McClellan en- 
tered the tent, Mr. Lincoln was telling a story 
which was somewhat off- color and asked the Gen- 
eral to wait until he could finish the story, 
which he proceeded to finish, to McClelland ev- 
ident disgust. Captain Dewey repeated the sto*» 
ry to me but it would hardly bear transf errence 
to these pages. 

When the party emerged from Gen. Will cox* tent 
a horse was brought up for the uoe of the Pres- 
ident during the review. Gen. McClellan was 
riding,at; he usually did, a horse known as Devil 
Dan, a vicious-looking brute with a wicked eye, 
a horse that waB the terror and the object of 
hatred of every one of McClellan' a staff , as he 
was wont to insist on going at break-neck speed 
and as McClellan was a splendid horseman he 



seldom made any effort to check the pace of his 
steed. But, on this occasion, out of courtesy to 
the President , both the "body and spirit of Devil 
Dan were decidedly curbed and he was compelled 
by his rider to take a pace that was adapted to 
the needs of the President and his mount. 

And the grotesquely ungainly appearance of 
Mr. Lincoln on foot was greatly increased when 
ha appeared on horseback. I did not observe — 
as Gen. Cutcheon did — that his horse v/as a 
spirited animal, but I did observe that Mr, Lin- 
coln's stirrups were quite too short for him, 
bringing his knees almost up to the pommel of 
his saddle , that he bounced about in the saddle 
like one who had never been astride a horse be- 
fore , while his hat flopped about on his head 
and his whole appearance betokened a strong de- 
sire on his part to drop the reins and "grasp 
the mane with both his hands and eke with his 
might," a la John Gilpin. On pages 32 and 33 
of his "History* Gen Cutcheon describes the ap- 
pearance of President Lincoln when he rode in 
front of the colors of our regiment , which of 
course I did not see, being detailed for guard 
duty at the time, as has been stated. 

On the sixth day of October there were issued 
to us shelter tents which I think I described 
in another work to which, for a more full des- 
cription. I refer. These so-called tents were 
simply pieces of light cotton cloth about six 
or seven feet square, two being buttoned togeth* 
er at the edges and thrown over a slender pole 
six to eight feet long of which the ends rested 
in the forks of light sticks cut, like the ridge 
pole and stakes, wherever they could be found 
and thrust into the ground a few inches. At ik 
the sides of the tent the edges of the pieces 
of tent were fastened to the ground by small 
stakes. A third piece of tent was buttoned to 
the other two at the rear and the front left 
open. In this mis-named shelter tent three men 
slept at night and in it they took refuge from 
rain or snow. In "Through Stress and Storm" 
the inadequacy of this shelter is Blight ly in- 
dicated. Bob Ingersoll, referring to the shel- 



tsr tent,.pnce said to Dwight May .while the two 
were in the service, "You might as well stick a 
postage etamp on the end of a man's nose and 
call it shelter.* 

But this shelter, suck as it was .was better 
than none and was the first we had after leav- 
ing Michigan and—with the exception of a few 
very short periods of time— was all that we had 
during our period of service. But.as stated by 
Gen. Cutcheon in his History of the Twentieth, 
referring to the receipt of the shelter tents, 
"Much harm had already been donejfby the exposure 
and lack of proper shelter and rat ions, and many 
went to the hospital who never returned to the 
regiment. • » Looking back now to those 

first weeks in the field, it seams a wonder that 
all the men did not get sick and that more did 
not die.* 

In the evening of the flth of October we re- 
ceived orders to be ready to move on the follow- 
ing morning and-- as was my custom when such or- 
ders were issued— I arose at four o* clock in £k 
the morning of the 7th and prepared breakfast. 
At sunrise the division left camp and marched 
about fifteen miles, going over Elk Eidge into 
Pleasant Valley. When we reached the crest of 
the Eidge I enjoyed one of the most charming 
views I have ever beheld. Behind us was the 
valley of the Antietam with the lovely stream 
of that name taking its way to the Potomac 
through a country of wondrous beauty and in 
front of us the still more beautiful Pleasant 
Valley, one of the most charming spots in the 
whole Appalachian system of mountains , hills and 
highlands. And as I had always lived in a flat 
country, the sight was exceedingly impressive to 
me. 

And in Pleasant Valley wo had one of the most 
delightful camping places we ever occupied. 
There was a fine grove of trees very near our 
camp, and, as Gen. Cutcheon says, "plenty of excel- 
lent water from abundant springs, and * * * 
scenery that could not well be surpassed." And 
we were in close proximity to the rest of the 
Arm;/ of the Potomacjthen well rested from the 
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fatigue .hardships and sufferings of the Mary- 
land campaign. And right here General McClel- 
lan repeated his error of the previous year and 
wasted three weeks of precious time that ought 
to have been employed in a vigorous advance a- 
g *t?f , he enenj y- Hi s excuse was that the army 
still lacked a number of things needed for the 
o aapaign. It i?as unfortunate for both McClel- 
lan and the country that during the Crimean War 
he— then a lieutenant or captain in the army- 
was sent by the government to observe the oper- 
ations of the allied nations in the Crimean 
peninsula. There he imbibed the Old World i- 
deas of making war, the ponderous, slow-moving 
methods of conducting a campaign, wholly at va- 
riance with the ideas and methods of the Hew 
World. And he also seemed to follow the exam- 
ple of the British military authorities that 
never begin a movement of their armies until 
every shoe-lace of the infantry and every horse- 
shoe nail of the cavalry is in place, instead of 
copying the more prompt and venturesome ways of 
the French. And this notwithstanding the fact 
that in the final operations of the siege of 
Sebastopol the British, though brave and per- 
sistent , wholly failed in their attempt ttfbap- 
ture the Eedan, while the French, although as 
strongly opposed as the British, stormed and 
captured the Malakoff and won the war for the 
allies. 

On the 14th of October I was detailed for 
camp guard in the morning and being on the 
first relief my time for standing guard was 
from eight to ten o» clock, A.M. , and from two to 
four P.M., day and night. In the night orders 
oame for our brigade to move at once in light 
marching order (i.e. without knapsacks) to No- 
lan's Ford, twenty- five to thirty miles(I should 
say) down the Potomac. The occasion for this 
order was that Jeb. Stuart in command of the. 
Confederate cavalry was making a raid around, 
the Union army and our brigade was sent to No- 
lan's Ford to intercept Stuart on his return to 
Virginia. ut after a rapid ni^ht march the 
brigade arrived at the ford only to find that 
Stuart had crossed at a ford five miles below 
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Nolan's. The raid was wholly without military 
n^L eX °! P V° s f are the authorities at Wash- 
h?™ ?n 2 tanton and Halleck occasion to 

blame McClellan for not preventing the raid— fey 

™f r ™?/t Uar V 0t t0 make Presume, as that 

?? Ve been as effect «al an any other 
that McClellan could have employed to prevent 
the foray. Saids of that kind fey our cavalry 
were quite common later in the war, feu t the only 
one that I can now recall that was of any known 
value to our cause was one fey Sheridan in 1854. 

When the "brigade left camp the guard was re- 
lieved, except the lieutenant .sergeant .two cor- 
porals and the men of the first relief. This 
left me in the camp. The camp guard was dis- 
continued and one sentry stationed to guard the 
knapsacks and the other feaggage and one to 
guard the stores, these feeing relieved every two 
hours. But a day or two after the departure of 
the ferigade the lieutenant of the guard, claim- 
ing that for some reason it was necessary that 
he should return to his regiment ,left the guard 
in charge of the sergeant and departed. And 
after a day or two more the sergeant followed 
the example of the lieutenant ,promising to re- 
turn in a few hours. But he failed to do so on 
account of illness. I cannot rememfeer what fee- 
came of one of the corporals (if there were two, 
of which I am not very sure) feut one was taken 
ill and as my name was the first on the list of 
the guards the corporal aEked me to take com- 
mand of the guard and attend to the posting of 
the sentries. This I did, arranging at night 
with one of the sentries on duty to call ae 
whenever it was time to relieve the sentries, ax 
and in that way I managed to get some sleep at 
night . 

It was while we were at Pleasant Valley — and 
on the lfith of October, I think,feut am not sure — 
that I had an experience in a storm which was 
not very strange but which made such an impres- 
sion on my mind that I include the incident in 
this story of my army life. The day had been 
bright and vara, tout when night came on a storm 
began to gather. The moon was near the full 



and the eastern sky clear,but in the west were 
heavy musses of black cloud, on the face of 
which the lightning played incessantly .while 
the distant thunder did not come to my ears in 
peals but was like a continuous , titanic moan. 
Boon the clouds obs:ured the moon, the lightning 
became more dazzling, the thunder lcuder,and the 
wind began to rise. I had no shelter as my 
tentmates had taken our shelter tent and for 
some reason not now remembered I uid not sleep 
in the guard tent— if there was one. no I 
spread my blankets on the groundjln the midst of 
a forest of large pines and lay down. Gradual- 
ly but speedily the light wind increased to a 
gale, its moan in the pines ohanging to a roar, 
the lightning increased in intensity , the thun- 
der came in crashing volleys and the rain fell 
in sheets , drenching me to the skin almost i imme- 
diately . And there I lay for an hour or two or 
more, feeling supremely happy, while the light- 
ning blazed, the thunder crashed, the great pines 
bent almost halfway to the ground and the in- 
cessant roar of the gale and the rain almost 
drowned the noise of the thunder. After a time 
the rain and wind ceased, the olouds rolled away 
to the east, the fitful flashes of the lightning 
became less frequent, the thunder died away, the 
moon came out and I fell asleep. 

In the afternoon of Saturday , October 25th, an 
aide on the staff of the brigade commander rode 
into the camp and asked for the officer in 
charge of the camp and was directed to me. To 
me he repeated the inquiry and I informed him 
of the situation. After much talk between us 
and the exhibition of a great deal of annoyance 
by him on account of the situation, he told me 
that he brought an order to the officer in 
charge of the guard, but that it was oontrary to 
all military rules to deliver orders of that 
nature to a private soldier. I replied that he 
could do just ah he thought fit, if he chose to 
deliver the 02"der to me I would see that it was 
executed, or he could hims If assume charge of 
the guard and attend to the execution of the 
order that he bore. The latter proposition did 



not seem to strike him favorably and after de- 
livering a lengthy dissertation to me on the e- 
normity of the offense of a commissioned or 
non-commissioned officer who deaert* his post 
of duty without leave ,he handed me the order 
and rode away. The order directed the lieuten- 
ant of the guard to hive the stores f the camp 
equipage and the knapaacks of the men loaded 
into wagona to be furnished from the brigade 
train and to report at once to the commander of 
the brigade at Berlin, Maryland . 1' at once Bet 
the boys at work and as soon as the wagona ar- 
rived they wore loaded as speedily as possible 
and turned over to the wagon-master who had 
charge of them and who was to return with them 
to the brigade. By this time darkness had set 
in and rain began to fall. There were about 
twelve to fifteen of the guard and these I had 
form in two ranks, but told than not to try to 
pres ;rve their formation except where it was 
easier to march in that viray,but to keep togeth- 
er without fail for the sake of their own safe- 
ty not less; than for the sake of approaching 
a semblance of military order. This injunction 
was strictly followed during the entire march. 
I then gave the command to march and we set out 
for Berlin, about fifteen to t enty miles away, 
e hips farther. We had no guide, the night was 
ark and rainy and the roads bad, bat we marched 
as rapidly as the conditions would allow, 
through Knoxville,Keedysville and one or two 
other little places on the Potomac , walking for 
a considerable part of the way on the towpath of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio c \nal,and arrived at Ber- 
lin not long after ten o'clock at night. Our 
clothing was drenched with rain,we had no shel- 
ter but all lay down on the ground and I slept 
well during the rest of the night. 

That night ©very regiment in the Army of the 
Potomac received orders to be r .ady to move at 
sunrise on the following morning. 
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THE TO3DKBZCKSBU5G CAMPAIGN. 

tobar t o« fc^ 0W J ng ra orning~that of Sunday ,Oc- 

search fl S^Li2*\*! J?**** and went in 
?n»«H ?*, brigade but it was nowhere to be 
found. The rain was still falling dmarily and 

^?JL£ f + ? n £ ine< * re near ^e end of a pontoon 
thJSSS ti P r «oedine d^Wbeen 

l^tZ £?2 the Mar yl^ to the Virginia side 
w, 5 e Po * oaac ."«ar the piers of a bridge thlt 

tfc£ T St . il]L st ^in« the last 

CuSberl^d ITS *? at f° Ut * froa ^"tsburg and 
tXt? 3S„J° Washington. There was no Seed 
2S J, a ! 10ul <* °« told that the amy would pass 
? Te f Pontoon bridge that day, so I went 

back to the guard and told thea to wait where 

would^ T Wh ff ° Ur hri ^ de ^ould go pas? I 
71* ld . 1 f t thea— the guard— know and we would 
then take our places in the ranks of the b^Ig- 

I retimed toja point near the bridge and not 

b°el l^?tn UG } a £ ter what -uld Sare 
hl!5 «^rf 6 had the Bky * een olear.I saw the 
head of the aray approaching.General McClellan 
a " d staff riding in front. UTien he arrived 
near the bank of the river McClellan reined in 

^? + i 1 ° r ? e ^ l°° ked thS Drid ^ ov «r With the 

*v^c U( \ al tr °f the ski l^l engineer that he 
was. Me then turned in his saddle and spoke a 
few words that I did not catch to an officer 

a ? d ,^«V f :f^ er rod ® away a short distance and 
returned with a sergeant of engineers. McClel- 
an said to the sergeant t "Serge ant .there ourfit 
to be another plank here to aake It aore easy 
r2 r tj« artillery in the aud that will be stir- 
red up here in a little while. Where are your 
Plank?" "I will have one brought iaaedlat^« 

said t £ fl ™ 8e ff aan £ \ nd besan turnia S away^otno • 
said MoClellan.ha.stily^shovv ae where they 'are'. • 
Throwing the reins to an orderly .the general 1 
disaoun^ed.went with the sergoafct ^Eo a plie A of 

planks ,reaoved his gloves ,threw the planks a- 



bout a little until he found one that suited" 

mSS nl ?^ though the rain and put it in place 

^f! ^ an ^B.d smile on their fuies. 
bard jmioh McClellan's soldiers had for him 

£J* + / effect, hut this was not true of the 
tint ?^Jf y ,? f * h **>W they were manife.ta- 
^ q of J" 0 ^ 11 ?" J democratic nature and i«! 
pulses. Xn the instance that I have related 

there were no private soldiers except a few en- 
S 1 S? e r? and m -' self t0 witness the act and though 
MjClellan was as popular with the officers as 
with the men of the aray,his unostentatious con- 
duct would not tend to rais': him in the esteem 
of the officers. The soldiers not only had 
great confidence in his ability as a general, 
but they also appreciated hie solicitude for 
their welfare in camp, on the march and in hat- 
tie, xhey know that he waa their firm friend 
and comrade and in return for his regard for 
them they gave to him an amount of affection 
incomparably greater than that which they felt 
for any other of their leaders in the war. To 
his soldiers McClelian waB alwa a "Little Mac" 
and had he possessed more of the audacity which 
was displayed by the "Little Corporal" in 
launching campaigns and fighting battles .he 
would inde ;d have been a "second Napoleon," as 
he was sometimes oalled when in the height of 
his fame. 

The plank having been adjusted, Gen. MoClellan 
remounted his horse, rode, with his staff, slowly 
over the bridge into Virginia and the campaign 
which was originally intended to he a campaign 
against Richmond by way of Culpepper, but wMch 
terminated in the appalling disaster at Freder- 
icksburg, wa3 begun. 

After the commanding general and his staff 
came the oavalry under their dashing leader, Al- 
fred Pleasant on, and next came the Ninth Army 



SSffS oni l0WinS S h ? auperb lookiHg Burnside.of 
which corps our brigade should have been in the 
lead. General Tilloox and the First division 
flag appeared, but the leading brigade was not 
the first but the second. Before the division 
had entirely passed X asked a sergeant where 
the first brigade was and was told that it was 
•somewhere down the river." But X kept my post 
of observation during the whole of the long day 
while not only our corps but the entire army -in 
a seemingly endless line of blue^oved like a 
vast river over the bridge, hour after hour -in 
* ls 5 **JJi»8 rain,c valry .infantry and artillery 
until the whole Army of the Potomac had passed 
in review before me f on that historic Sunday, the 
last soldier of the rear guard disappearing in 
the gathering darkness on the Virginia shore, 
leaving ma with a dstachment of men in my hxnftx 
Charge .night coming on and I without orders and 
without any idea what |o do or where to go. 

But I remembered the .vords of the aide and 
that the order given me had expresuly directed 
me to report to the brigade commander at Berlin 
and if the brigade commander was not there to 
receive my report the fault was not mine but 
hie. So I told the boys that we could do noth- 
ing until the brigade should come up the river 
--as I had reason to believe that .it would do— 
or until we shouls reoeive further orders, and 
directed them to make themselves as comfortable 
as possible for the night. 

JJuring the night the water overflowed the 
place where I was lying. so I gathered up my 
saturated blanket and other property and w^nt 
up on the terwpath of the canal where some of 
the guard had built a fire of coal and were 
sitting up through the night trying to keep out 
some of the rain and cold by means of the fire. 
I stayed with them by J the fire during the re- 
mainder of that cold ijad rainy night and when 
daylight came I went to a house near by and 
asked a woman if she would give me some break- 
fast (for pay) as3 all the food in my haversack 
had been ruined by water. The complied and for 
the first tiiae in about two months I ate a meal 



oL?h^a! 8e#3ittlnK at the table in « ^ 

Harly in the morning of the 27th of OctoTH»r 
the same aide who had brought the ordc? to tni 

quarters to Berlin and gave me oral directiona 

llJ^Z f? 9 ** a f d t0 If0lan ' s «* there 

!HS*J! H 10 ? ttabcr * without making a formal re- 

for™ h ?,^ff de . C01 «^nder. He commended 
Rt Xftj ay £id3lity m carrying out to the let- 
ter the orders I had received and oaid that the 

Jnif^?.?^?"* 6 ^"? 010 ? 01 Christ— ,ould a.so 
appreciate the service I had rendered. The aide 

eS?«2t an ? ! «u*rd and we 

at out at once, glad to ha on the road— al thou eh 

the rain vote still falling ho avily— as we would 
be wore comfort role while moving than when 
standing or sitting idly in the rain. At about 
noon the ram ceased, the sun soon came out and 
When we reached Nolan* a Jo rd( which was some- 
thing more that ten mil as from Berlin) at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, our clothing was com- 
paratively dry. At Nolan 1 a Porti I dismissed 
the guard and gladly rejoined ay company and 
regiment. And there we remained in uamp during 
the remainder of that day and the whole of the 
following day. 

At six o 1 clock in the morning of October 29. 
our brigade marched to Point of Boeka (about 
five iailes up the river) and there forded the 
Potomac, first removing our trousers, drawers and 
stockings, fastening them on the top of our 
knapsacks and then replacing out: shoos. The 
river at that point was shallow, coming up to my 
waist, the current was rather strong and tho 
bottom v.-ry stony. Soao of the men slipped on 
the stones and fell at full length in the wat- 
er ,but I and most cf the others crossed without 
accident. After we had replaced our clothes 
the brigade pushed cn nearly ten miles farther 
to Vaterford,Virginia,wh«re we Joined the other 
brigades of our division and where we remained 
during the next three days. 

But on tho march from Point of Soofcs to T5ut- 
erford I began to feel de ldedly ill and this 



7i n ^fcoaing as yellow as saffron and I be- 
ing almost wholly unable to eat anything; I 
refused to report to the surgeon^ I kSew that 
he would order me sent to the ambulances with 

Jn%7 a f°? The 0nly I used was 

to find a wild cherry tree .peel a quantity of 
the inner bark.cut it into small bits and put 
them into aay canteen with my drinking water. 
Then in camp I ate nothing. When on the march 
I would eat a few ounoes of broiled lean beef 
(if I could procure it) in the morning, as that 
was the only food my stomach would retain .march 
in my place in the column without other nour- 
ishment or stimulant as long as I could, then 
drink occasionally and sparingly from a small 
flask of whiskey that I carried and by means of 
this stimulation keep in the ranks until we 
halted for the night, then lie down as soon as 
possible and sleep until morning. On some days 
no fresh beef was obtainable and on those days 
I marched in the ranks without eating anything 
during the entire day. 

In the evening of October 30, 1832, Captain 
Barnes came where I was lying ill in my shelter 
tent and informed me that he had temporarily 
appointed me a corporal of the company in plaoe 
of Corporal Freeman, who would carry the colors 
(Company C being the right santer company of 
the regiment and the color company). The cap- 
tain went on to say that he had been watching 
all the boys of the company to see who were the 
ones who were "on hand" as he expressed it, and 
that my being selected for the office of corpo- 
ral was the result of his observations. The 
appointment had to be temporary as there was no 
vacancy in the number of corporals and I did 
not receive a permanent appointment to the of- 
fice until in February following, as will be 
noted hereafter. Appointments to non-commis- 
sioned offioes were made by the oolonel of the 
regiment, but the nomination of the captain of xk 
the company was almost invariably confirmed by 
the colonel. On the day following my temporary 



appointment I was detailed for guard duty and* 

5?iSff r\ e . f i r8t t0 re P° rt corporal ©f the 
first relief. 

On Sunday, Ho vember 2, the march towards Bich- 
aond was resumed and on that day our division 
marched about twelve to fourteen miles and at 
about nine o'clock in the evening bivouacked 
n ?ar Phileiaont. On Monday we marched about 
seven miles and encamped on the farm of the 
Confederate General Ashby. We were then pass*., 
ing through the Loudoun country, one of the 
richest , perhaps the richest, in the State of 
Virginia, which I stated in my diary to be "the 
finest I had ever seen," being a level, exceed- 
ingly fertil* country , divided into large plant- 
ations with large, costly mansions, that of Gen. 
Ashby and another being described by me in my 
diary as "magnificent." 

On the fourth day of November , while in camp 
on Ashby 1 s farm, our regiment took a straw vote 
for Governor of ^lichigan(that day being elec- 
tion day in that State) and as I accounted my- 
self a democrat I voted for %ron G. Stout, the 
democrat ic candidate. 

November fifth we raarohed about eight miles 
and bivouacked near Beotortown. On the sixth 
we marched about fifteen miles and encamped 
near Warrenton(not Warrington, as misspelled in 
my diary) . On the seventh we moored our Camp 
about three mile a . All this time our corps had 
been moving up the Valley of Virginia, near the 
Bull Bun mountains, so a: to make the protection 
of ' ashington a certainty and enable Halleck to 
sleep soundly at night.whlle the rest of the 
army, the First .Second. Third, Fifth and sixth 
corps were moving up the valley east of the 
Blue Bitfge mountains ,occupying the gaps in that 
range successively a few hours in advance of a 
large part of the Confederate army in the Shen- 
andoah valley which was making desperate but 
vain attempts to break through the Blue Bidge 
mountains and join another part of the Confed- 
erate army v/hich was retiring towards Bichmond 
in front of the Army of the Potomac. 

This was the situation of affairs when on the 



seventh of Nor -rubor an order was rec ir >d from 
th ■ President relieving General McGlellan from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac and ap- 
pointing Gener a Burnside to the conuaand. This 
order was one of the most unfortunate and cul- 
pa le acts of the administration during the en- 
tire war. It vaa brought about by two ele- 
ments, one military the other civil. From the 
time when McGlellan was appointed to the com- 
mand in sept ^aber, 1862, until his removal in No- 
v vaber , »t ant on and Halleck were unremitting in 
their criticisms and complaints of McGlellan to 
r.he President, until oven the wonderful patience 
of Mr. Lincoln as woaried beyond endurance by 
these complaints. And McGlellan, with his con*, 
fidence in his own ability and judgment was so 
impolitic as to pay no regard to the wishes of 
the President that he should defer somewhat to 
the opinion of at ant on and Halleck. But it 
ought to be Btated that McClelland plan of the 
campaign against Richmond which was inaugurated 
in October, 18 32, was entirely in harmony with 
the views and wishes of th President himself. 
Then it so happened that some of the republican 
leaiers in Congress were hostile to MoClellan 
because he was a democrat and they feared that 
his success in the war might make him a formid- 
able candidate f«n4the Pr sid ncy in 18S4. And 
in their vievr the war for the Union was a re- 
publican war in which noi^e but republicans 
should have places of any prominence ; just as at 
the present day there are sone high in authori- 
ty who regard the present war with Germany as a 
democratic war and want none but democrats to 
have any place of prominence in prosecuting it. 
And the November elections, he Id on the 4th of 
that month, having gone strongly against the ad- 
ministration, Chandler of Mlchigan,Vade of Ohio 
and Cameron of Pennsylvania (the latter of whom 
lost a seat in the donate as the result of the 
election) ,threo men for whom I always had the 
moot profound contempt on account of their bad 
private character and even worse public conduct 
wholly apart from their attitude towards Mo- 
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Clellan,went to Mr. Lincoln and claimed that 
the result of the elections was due largely to 
the fact that McClellan was in command of the 
amy and demanded rather than urged his removal 
and the President in an hour of weakness yield- 
ed and the order relieving McClellan was issued 
November 5th, the day following the elections. 

The President afterwards alleged that during 
the advance of the array toward fiichmond,he de- 
cided to let the question of McClellan 1 e reten- 
tion or removal depend on whether McClellan 
should prevent er permit the union of the Con- 
federate forces on t&ftc^Ji 06 **® sides of the 
Blue Bidgc,and that /union Tiaving taken place he 
issued the order for McClellan* s removal. But, 
unftxfctunately for this alleged reason, it was 
not "based on the facts of the case, and if Mr. 
Lincoln was informed that such a union, had tak- 
en place he was wholly misinformed by the War 
department. In truth there v/as no union of the 
Confederate forces until some days after Mc- 
Clelland removal and after Burnside had assum- 
ed the command and while the army was inactive 
on account of the change of commanders and the 
consejjuent change of the plan of the campaign. 
And this enabled McClellan to say with truth 
that he was removed just when the Confederate 
forces were divided and v/hen he was able and 
ready and intending to attaclc and beat the two 
parts of their army in detail. And there can 
be no reasonable doubt that this would have 
been done had McClellan remained in command. 
And his removal just as the army was on the eve 
of a victory has but one parallel in the histo- 
ry of this nation, and that was during the War 
of the fievolution when General rchuyler, after 
having conducted a brilliantly defensive cam- 
paign against the British army under Burgoyne, 
had completed his preparations for giving bat- 
tle to his antagonist and was then removed from 
the command of the army by the Congress , thus 
giving the credit of the victory won at Sarato- 
ga to General Gates. But the r ;moval of Schuy- 
ler was followed by a victor;/ won by the conti- 
nental army, so that Schuyler v^as the only suf* ' 
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ferer from the action of the Congress; the re- 
moval of McClellan was the cause of one of the 
most crushing defeats suffered by the Union ar- 
my during the war. 

But even if McClellan had teen disappointed 
in hia expectations and had "been unable te 
fight the two parts of the Confederate army 
separately. there is no possible room for doubt 
that with its superior numbers, its splendid 
morale and its unbounded confidence in its com- 
mander, the Array of the Potomac would have 
forced the Confederate army back within the 
works around Richmond , and even if the siege of 
that city had lasted as long as the siege of 
Petersburg in 18(54-5, the end raus inevitably 
have been the same as that of the siege of Pe- 
tersburg—the surrender of the city and of the 
Confederate army or the dispersion and capture 
of that army and the end of the war early in 
1843, two years sooner than it actually occur- 
red, tfo that St ant on, Halleck, Chandler, Vade and 
Cameron were justly chargeable with the death 
of the thousands of noble and heroic boys whose 
bodieB fell in winrows in front of the works at 
Fredericksburg, and of those who were slain at 
Chanoellorsville and Gettysburg, and also with 
the death of the other thousands whose graves 
marked every mile of the bloody pathway from 
the Sapidan to Appommattox. Many would doubt- 
less have been killed had McClellan remained in 
command of the army, but the saving of life and 
treasure by the shortening of the war by two 
years, or even one year .would have been of in- 
calculable value. 

The effect upon the soldiers of McClellan' s 
removal was even more disheartening than his 
appointment in rept ember had been welcome and 
reassuring. They knew McClellan and had unlim- 
ited confidence in him and had never suffered 
what could properly be called a defeat while he 
was in command of the army. Under him they had 
recently won the great vlcyory of Antietam and 
*tu«l they had no doubt that they would continue 
to be victorious under his leadership. And 
that confidence was worth to the aw more than 
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twenty thousand men. But they did not know 
Burnaide and feared that his appointment was as 
hazardous an oxp-riment as that of Pope had 
preyed to be. " 

And the soldiers not only had confidence in 
McClellan a« a military leader and loved him 
for the spirit of comradeship and unassuming 
kindness that he always showed toward them.but 
they greatly esteemed him as a man as well as a 
soldier. It was known to all the army that 
General McClellan wan a man of the hi -heat in- 
tegrity ,of noble character, and was a sincere 
and devout Christian in his acts and conduct as 
well as in belief, During his whole life and 
in spite of the fact that he was once a candid- 
ate for the Presidency ,no breath of suspicion 
even ever reached him. General Cutcheon, who, 
after he left the army and while he represent- 
ed his district in Congress, felt politically 
impelled to be severe in his criticisms tff Mc- 
81ollan,told me that at one time while attend- 
ing a religious gathering of some sort at Or- 
ange ,N. J., he was entertained at the home of 
General McClellan. And Gen. Cutcheon seemed to 
want words to express his admiration for Gener- 
al McClellan for his high character , his great 
intelligence, his fine education, his knowledge 
of men and events and, above all, his manifestly 
sincere and unlimited regard for and kindness 
to everybody with whom he came in contact. And 
I remember that Gen. Cutcheon made this remark: 
"General McClellan was the finest type of a 
Christian gentleman I ever met." 

An able military writer, in describing the 
transfer of the command of the army, say a: 
"One of the minor characters in •Macbeth' re- 
porting the execution of the Thane of Cawdor, 
says, •Nothing in his life. 

•Became him like the leaving it. 1 
"So neither does McClellan appear to greater 
advantage at any time during his whole career 
than he did when he accepted, unquestioning! 1 / 
and without a murmur or protest, the decision of 
the Administration and transferred the baton of 
power, which he had wielded so long, to hie sue- 



cessor. • Whatever v/ild anger broke 

out among Mb subordinates, it did not receive 
the slightest countenance from him. It is more 
than likely that he had anticipated this man- 
date for weeks, and also that Burnside would be 
hio i successor ,and it is claimed for him, with 
much show of truth, that he kept Burnside with 
him and informed him carefully of his plans, so, 
in case he was called upon to do so, he could 
serve his country by carrying them out without 
a hitch. 

"The news was received by the a rosy witfe gen- 
eral and sincere manifestations of sorrow 1 *. 

On Sunday, November 9, the men belonging to our 
division v,ere,by order of General Willcox, as- 
sembled and prayers were offered for the suc- 
cess of General Burnside and his command. The 
boys engaged in this petition very heartily, re- 
alizing that vithout our former commander there 
was graat tie d of Divine interposition in our 
behalf. At that service there was read to us 
General McClelland farewell order, which was 
characterized by the military authority just 
referred to as "marked by the greatest dignity, 
tact and good taste." The order was as follows 

"Officers and Soldiers of the Army of the Po- 
tomac: 

"An order of the Pi evident devolves upon Maj .- 
Gen. Burnside the command of this army. In 
parting from you I cannot express the love and 
gratitude I bear to you. As ^n army you have 
grown up under my care. In you I have never 
found doubt or coldness. The battles you hare 
fought under my command will proudly live in 
our nation's history. The glory you have a- 
chieved,our mutual perils and fatigues, the 
graven of our comrades fallen in battle and by 
disease, the broken forms of those whoa: wounds 
and sickness have diBabled--the strongest asso- 
ciations which CB.n exist among men— unite us 
still by an indissoluble tie. We shall ever be 
comrades in supporting the Constitution of our 
country and the nationality of its people." 

The appointment of our corps commander to the 
command of the army left our division commander 



in command or our(the Ninth) array corps and 
General Bums, who had been in command of a 
"brigade in the Booond corps, was assigned to the 
command of our division. Gen. Burns was one of 
those Bou£Jjgm-$££patliisero who were kept in 
iailitarjs/po sit ions by their friends in the de- 
partments at Washington who ..ore only half loy- 
al to their country. He never won distinction 
in the army, so far as I ever heard, was in com- 
mand of our division less than two months and 
then,as Gen. Cutcheon says , "General Bums dis- 
appeared from our horizon. U'e saw very little 
of him in the brief period that he was in com- 
mand ,and few of the men would have recognized 
him had they met him." And none of them would 
have cared to recognize him as Ifcs was the most 
bitterly hated man by the entire division of 
any of whom I had any knowledge while in the 
army. This v;as because of his brutality to the 
men under his command. One of the first orders 
Issued by him after taking command of the di- 
vision v/as to the effect that any one in the 
division who might be detected in taking iiss 
property of any kind belonging to the inhabit- 
ants of the country through which the army 
passed would be punished with death. At the 
time this order was issued I had in my haver- 
sack the whole or a part of a fine fat duck 
that I had captured on the plantation of the 
Confederate General Ashby who was killed later 
in the war. To us it seemed illogical that we 
should invade the south and make war on those 
of it b inhabitants who were known to be in arms 
against the gov -rnment and at the s me time re- 
frain from taking the food-stuffs belonging to 
them of which we were- in need. The only thing 
accomplished by the order -?as to arouse the en- 
mity and contempt of the soldiers for the man 
who issuod it,as I never heard of a military 
execution for foraging and I can testify that 
after the orcier foraging in our regiment in- 
creased instead of diminishing. 

But the changes in the command of the army, 
the corps and the division were not the only 
ones that directly affected our regiment, as a 



change An the organization and command of our 
brigade was made at about the same time, the 
Fiftieth Penney lrania under command of Col. 
Christ being transferred to the second brigade 
of our division and the tsecond Miohigan,with 
its Colonel— Orlando M. Poe— transferred to our 
brigadeffrom Berry* s brigade of the Fifth corps, 
so that our brigade then consisted of the Sec- 
ond, Seventeenth and Twentieth Michigan and the 
seventy-ninth New "iork. This arrangement made 
Colonel Poe(who had just been nominated briga- 
dier general of volunteers) commander of our 
brigade. And he was not only the best comman- 
der our brigade ever had but was one of the 
best in the army during the war. Of him Gener- 
al Cutcheon says: 

"He was a thorough soldier, of splendid phys- 
ique, tall, commanding and soldierly in appear- 
ance. He was a strict disciplinarian ,and made 
his influence felt upon his command. But his 
nomination as brigadier general was not confirm- 
ed by the Senate and being a 'recess appoint- 
ment' it expired on March 4,18(33. On March 3 
he was made captain U.S. Engineers , and having j 
resigned as Colonel of the Second Michigan, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1833, fell back upon his commisrion in 
the regular army and served in his regular rank 
until the end of the war , principally upon the 
staffs of Generals Burnside and tfheraan. He 
went with the latter on the Atlanta campaign, 
then on the'March to the Sea'and thence to the 
final surrender of General Joe Johnston's army* 
He was successively breveted major , lieutenant- 
colonel, colonel and brigadier general in the 
regular army for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices. Politics and politicians stood in the 
way of his advancement. Had he been confirmed 
brigadier general there can 'be no doubt that he 
would have risen to high r nk and command be- 
fore the A gnd of the war. In him the volunteer 
service/a most accomplished officer, a gallant 
soldier and a scholarly gentleman." 

I add to what Gen. Cutcheon says of him that 
General Poe was always my ideal soldier. He was 
a graduate of West Point Academy, a master of 



his profession, one of the most skilful engin- 
eers the army ever produced ,as "brave as a lion, 
indefatigable f om morning until night in his 
labors for the discipline and efficiency of his 
brigade ,the finest instructor and drillmaster 
of a soldier, a company -a regiment er a brigade 
that I ever knew, strict in discipline and with- 
al so kindhearted that I have seen him stop in 
his rounds about the camp and correct the awk- 
ward and incorrect movements of a private sold- 
ier on guard in a manner so gentle and kindly 
that when he had finished the instruction the 
soldier felt as if he had received a compliment 
instead of being corrected. And I have often 
mentioned in public addresses as well as prl- 
* ely the fact that soon after he took command 
of our brigade he directed that every morning 
at a certain hour ail commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers of the brigade should appear 
on the parade ground, only the field officers 
and the ran ing captain of each regiment to 
wear swords, all others to appear with the arms 
and accoutrements of a private soldier. They 
were then drilled every morning for an hour in 
the manual ©f arms and other rudiments of mili- 
tary tactics, General Poe*s theory being that no 
man ha* a right to command another to do any- 
thing that he could not himself do and do well. 

General Poe was also a fine scholar and a man 
possessing much literary taste and talent. J. 
D.Burns of Kalamazoo once told of an occasion 
when two of the most scholarly cltisens of De- 
troit and General Poe were made a committee to 
present to the Loyal Legion of the State reso- 
lutions on the death of General Sheridan. Mien 
the committee met to consider the resolutions 
drafted by each of the members of the committee 
the resolutions framed by Gene r ,1 Poe were so 
greatly superior to any of the others that the 
other members of the committee refused to con- 
sider the presentation of any part of the reso- 
lutions that had been drafted except those sug- 
gested by General Poe. 

But unfortunately for Gen .Poe and still more 
unfortunately for the country,the General was a 
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democrat and an ardent friend of General Mc- 
Clellan and for those reasons Chandler, Wade and 
Cameron succeeded in preventing the confirma- 
tion of hie nomination as brigadier general. 
3it the loss thus sustained by the volunteer 
service was almost compensated for by the gain 
to the regular service, as Gen. Poe .by the great 
ability displayed by him as the chief engineer 
of General Burns ide*B and afterwards of General 
Sherman 1 b army, made for himself a great reputa- 
tion and attained to the rank in the regular 
army that was denied to him in the volunteer 
service. 80 that the stupid, malicious and un- 
patriotic action of Chandler & Co. injured the 
nation only and did little injury to Gen. Poe. 

The ship canal with its locks at Sault Bte. 
Marie, among the wonders of the world, was large- 
ly constructed under the direction of General 
Poe, the Poe Lock having been named in his honor 
after his death. After the close of the war I 
met Gen. Poe at reunions of the Second Michigan 
and came to know him quite well. And I found 
him to be a pleasant , courteous and unassuming 
gentleman, and a friendly comrade, as admirable 
in peace as in war. 

It may be thought strange by those who read 
this work that I should devote so much apace 
to descriptions of the commanders under whom I 
served in the war. I can only say what I have,, 
in effect, said in regard to my comrades of the 
war, that who those men were and what they did 
form an important part of the story of my life 
in the army and are much more deeply engraved 
on my memory than the events in which I took 
part, and if I were to omit those features of 
the narrative I should take nothing approaching 
satisfaction and very little pleasure in pre- 
paring it. 

Having been inactive for a little more than a 
week for the purpose of changing command oft , the 
army resumed its march on the 15th of November, 
but in a different direction. Our march on the 
first day brought us to the fords of the Rappa- 
hannock near White Sulphur Bprings. There I 
first tasted natural sulphur water and li*ed it 



in spite og the odor. And there we first came 
in contact with the enemy, a Confederate battery 
oh the opposite side of the river opening on 
our wagon train. A battery accompanying our 
division replied and intermittent cannonading 
■•••as kept up as long as we remained in that po- 
sition. There were no casualties, I think. Ve 
formed in line of battle fronting the fords and 
retained that position during the remainder of 
the 15th and on the 15th until late in the af- 
ternoon when we were ordered to march and over- 
take the rest of tho corps. The night was as 
black as pitch, rain was falling and the road 
was not a road at all but a mere way,largely 
through woodB,the soil of slippery clay and our 
course impeded by stones , rocks, atumpa, logs and 
other obstacles. Under such conditions General 
Burns inhumanly compelled a march of over fif- 
teen miles in about seven hours with few and 
short halts for rest. This course occasioned 
many accidents, men slipping and stumbling and 
falling on rocks or other obstruct ions, a number 
having limbs fractured, a great many receiving 
severe bruises, and I was told on the following 
day that four men had died from the suffering 
and exhaustion of the march. How true the lat- 
ter statement may have been I do not know. 

Naturally there was much complaining and 
cursing by the men, but I affected to treat the 
whole matter as a huge joke, a lark, and kept up 
a stream of talk that was designed to be funny 
but the purported wit must have been largely 
elephantine or inane. But the talk served its 
purpose and kept both the officers and the men 
near my end of the company laughing much of the 
time. We bivouacked near Bealton at about mid- 
night, and the fact that we did not again march 
until after noon of the following day proved 
that all the suffering of the men in the night 
march had been wholly unnecessary as the march 
could as well have been made after daylight in 
the morning or double the time that was allow- 
ed for it could as r-11 have been taken. 

Leaving the vicinity of Bealton we proceeded 
by easy stages until the afternoon of the 19th 



when we reacned Falmouth nearly opposite Fred- 
ericksburg. It was the intention that we 
should immediately occupy the city and the 
heights beyond it t a cavalry reconnaisanoo on 
the day of our arrival having shown that no 
hostile troops except a small guard were in the 
city. But just at that stage of the campaign 
there was revealed another blunder on the part 
of the War Department which in the end proved 
to be fatal to the campaign. Between us and 
the city was a wide, deep river, the fiappahannock. 
which we were expected to cross on pontoon 
bridges to be constructed of boats which were 
supposed to be on hand for that purpose. But 
the boats ere not there. Inquiry revealed the 
facy that the pontoons had, through the negli- 
gence of the War Department , not yet left Wash- 
ington. Before they could arrive the entire 
Confederate army had occupied the city and the 
heights and the campaign had failed. Of course 
Burnside*s plain, which contemplated the exist- 
ence of a river impassable except by bridges, 
between his army and that of the enemy, was a 
faulty one, but it might have succeeded had the 
officials of the War Department attended to 
their part of it. 

All that remained for us to do was to go into 
camp and wait for a new plan to be formed. And 
that we did, having in full view the enemy a- 
oross the river constructing earthworks .plant- 
ing cannon and drilling almost incessantly and 
making every preparation for repulsing any at- 
tack we might make. The enemy 1 s pickets were 
extended along the river on the south bank, ours 
on the north bank. Between these pickets a 
lively exchange was carried on, we sending cof- 
fee over to them on pieces of board or in any 
other available way, and they sending tbbacco to 
us by the same me ins. The fir at time that I 
went on picket — November 24— gave me the first 
opportunity I had to talk with the Confederate 
soldiers, which I did quite frequently later in 
the war, but the width of the river at Freder- 
icksburg made anything like convenient conver- 
sation out of the question. 
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In the mean time we devot d muoh time to 
drill and constructed winter quarters. The 
latter was d.ne by foiling rather slender pine 
trees , cutting the logs into lengths of about 
six feet, splitting them in halves and insert ins 
one end of e ich half in the earth about two 
feet and in this way forming a otockad; enclos- 
ing a apace about ei.-ht fe it a UaTa with a nar- 
row doer in on ; end and an opening for a fire- 
place m the other. On the top of this atock- 
ad i slender rafters -ore placed and these were 
covered with pieces of shelter tont .forming a 
peaked roof or covering. \ chimney was con- 
structed .either of sticks plastered with clay 
or of discar : d carrels with In.- heads removed. 
Bunks made of light poleo,placed one above an- 
other ,like bo-ths in a steamer, were constructed 
at the sides of the structure , and on these we 
spread our blankets and slept at night and sat ' 
or reposrsd by d \y . There was little more than 
space enough in the stockade to contain the 
bunks and leave enough space to pass between 
than to the fireplace. And in one of these 
tents, or shacks, as they ware called , indiffer- 
ently, Corporals Freeman and Williams John Lar- 
kin,Dan Hubbard , Perry Man chest or and I made our 
quarters during the e rly part of the winter 
and until Hubbard was taken to the "Hospital ana 
thj rest of the squad, as these associations 
\iere called, went with the corps to Newport News. 
These uts were no .arm.r than a shelter tent, 
but were a trifle more comfortable and conven- 
ient in '.some ways. 

Orders preparatory to a movement of the army 
were issued to us on the 9th of December and 
others of a similar nature on the tenth. UPhen 
the first orders were issued it was Burnside's 
intention to cross the river on the 9th in obe- 
dience to directions from Gen. Halleck the 
crossing to be about twelve miles below the ci- 
ty. This plan was not so good as the one con- 
ceived by Hooker in the following spring, but 
was a passably good one^hether Halleck origin- 
ated it or only approved of it. Hut this in- 
tention was frustrated by coding to the know! 
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Sf'S^Si^S'lS** Jackson was sent down the river 
ft^I?*! , crossing. Burnside r.hen formed 
.he fool-h^rdy plan of attacking the works di- 

J22?J J" h 'r r ? ,Vr Jf thQ cit - v *< ld capturing 
them before Jackson could return to Lee's part 

of the array and Thursday, the llbh.was appointed 
for the movement. This p i an ai „ h { possibly J . 
have succeeded had there been no delay of ev-n 
an hour in its execution. But tmexpected delay 
is always to be apprehended and allowed for in 
all military movements. 

At half past four o'clock in the mornin^ of 
December 11 ,1862, while I as on the way to a 
spring with a number of canteens to procure wa- 
ter,! heard two cannon shots in quick succes- 
sion to the south of th« river. These were 
signal guns directing Jackson's return. Jack- 
son quicklu put his men in notion and at a lit- 
tle after noon was n his place on the ri<'ht of 
Lee's line. 

We fall in and formed on the color line at 
eight o'ulock in the morning according to or- 
ders, but. th delay in laying the pontoons (caus- 
ed by the activity of Confederate riflemen in 
the stone basement of a building or in rifle 
pits.on the south bank of the, river)was so 
great that the bridges were not laid tint.il 
nearly sunset. About mid-forenoon General 
Burns id e ordered all the batteries of the army 
that could be put into position to open on the 
city. This was done and for a few hours the 
thunder of more than one hundred and fifty can- 
non seemed to shakre the planet. It was proba- 
bly the heaviest cannonading at any time during 
the war, but was a total waste of ammunition. as 
the work of the enemy's riflemen was not inter- 
rupted for a moment. 

We remained in line until about sunset, then 
moved toward the bridge a mile or more. But 
the fciecond corps we.s crossing,so we returned to 
our camp for the night. At sunrise in the 
morning of Friday , December 12, we crossed the 
river and formed in line on the river bank and 
there remained all day long, while the troops — 
infantry , artillery and a snail body of cavalry, 
poured in three continuous streams over the 



three bridges, alout half a mile apart , one for 
each or :h« three grand divisions of th b arm-. 
The crossing was not effected until nearly sun-fc 
set .demonstrating that Burnside«s plan for at- 
tacking Lee before Jackson could return, was a 
failure from its inception. This being evident 
Eurnside should have recrossed the river and 
formed a different plan. But as he knew that 
retiring without giving battle v s0 uld result in 
his r ;moval from the command of the army, he had 
no choice but to attack the eneoy and trust to 
luck for the result. 

At about t.vo o 1 clock on Friday I started to 
go to the crest of a small ridge in our front, 
from the top of which a large number of sold- 
iers were viewing the earthworks of the enemy. 
Just then one of the Confederate batteries o- 
pened on this gropp. The first shell passed at 
a considerable distance atove our heads, flew o- 
v &f the river and buried itself in the opposite 
bank without exploding. The next instant I saw 
a ball of smoke, about six inches in diameter at 
first and quickly spreading, some feet in front 
of me and about thirty fe^t above the earth, and 
at the same instant a sergeant in another regi- 
ment fell to the ground, the upper part of his 
head carried entirely away by a piece of the 
Shell which had just exploded. Up to that mo- 
ment 2 had been so constituted that I could 
hardly bear to look at the d :ad body of a human 
being or to see an animal killed. But I saw 
what I have Just related with a feeling almost 
of indifference and when I afterwards saw men 
fall d:ad or wounded I had no feeling except 
that of sorrow on account of their misfortune. 
The reason for this change I am wholly unable 
to explain. 

When the shelling began I was astonished to 
see both the officers and men of our regiment 
and of other regiments, rush to the shelter of 
the stone basement of a large building and 
throw themselves flat on the ground for protec- 
tion from the shells , pieces of which continued 
to fly about rather thickly for some time. I 
had supposed that when soldiers were fired upon 
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they stood firmly in line whatever might be the 
conditions. But after a little time I went and 
la.id down with the others, as I found myself 
standing wholly alone. The shelling continued 
for some time and a number of the men in our 
division were killed or wounded. Shortly after 
dark our division was moved about a quarter of 
a mile towards the left of our line .out of the 
city, and where a bluff of moderate height pro- 
tected uo from the view of the enemy. And 
there we bivouacked for the night. The day had 
been warm and sunny but the following night was 
cold. Gen. Cutcheon is mistaken in Baying that 
there was snow on the ground, as Mary Johnston 
is in sa; ing that the weather was freezing. 
There was not a particle of snow on the ground 
and except for the cold during the night of the 
12th and the fog in the morning of the 13th the 
weather was clear and almost uncomfortably warm 
and springlike. 

The buttle of Fredericksburg proper was fought 
on Saturday, December 13,18o2. There was one 
remotely possible chance for the Union army to 
win a victory. In the battle of Gravelotte ,Von 
Moltke pressed the left of the French army with 
a strong force, but head his troops at that part 
of the line in leash, going so far as to remove 
one of his subordinates for pressing the enemy 
too vigorously and sacrificing his men need- 
lessly. And all the time Von Moltke was hurl- 
ing the great bulk of the German army, column 
after column, without pause , against the French 
right wing until It ^rag forced to give way and 
the retreat to Metz/jthe ;:iege of that city fol- 
lowed. A few years ago I went over the battle- 
field of Fredericksburg, and to me it was as 
plain as a pikestaff that r 5urnside*s one chance 
of winning the battle of Fredericksburg was by 
adopting the tactics used by Von Moltke at 
Gravelotte several years later. The works on 
the left of the Confederate line --in front of 
Sumner and Hooker— were absolutely impregnable. 
Those on the Confederate right-- in front of 
Franklin— could have been carried. Had Burn- 
eide held one grand division against the Con- 



federate left, not to assault the works but to 
press the enemy with sufficient vigor to pre- 
vent the detachment of troops to reinforce the 
Confederate right, and had he thrown both his 
other two grand divisions— to the last man, if 
necessary— against the Confederate right.it 
might have bee* pos: ible to win the hat tie. A 
n ibulous idea of breaking the right wing of 
Lee»s army seems to have been in Bumside^ 
mind,but his grand division and corps comman- 
ders afterwards claimed that at the council of 
war held on Friday e vening, Burns id e submitted 
no definite plan of the battle, and his orders 
issued on {Saturday morning were so indefinite 
as to be hardly understandable. 

Friday ni^ht we lay on our aras(that is, with 
clothing and accoutrements on and with our ri- 
fles by our side) and at four o'clock on Satur- 
day morning we were called up and made a hasty 
breakfast of cold food from our haversacks— as 
no fires were allowed— still keeping our places 
in line. Our regiment was taken aufr of the 
line and to the rear and drilled for about half 
an hour in the movement of forming in column 
from a line and again deploying into line. The 
ground was rough and covered with weeds waist 
high, so that the drill was difficult and our 
captain had a bad fall from stepping into a 
hidden ditch. What the object of that drill 
was I could never imagine. After it we return- 
ed to our place in the line. A dense fog which 
came on about midnight , obscured the whole land- 
scape so that nothing could be seen at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet from the observer. To the 
soldiers of the entire army the watchword 
•8c<ktt* was given, to be used by them in case of 
their becoming separated in the fog. 

It was nearly ten o 1 clock v;hen the fog lifted 
and soon we heard the boom of cannon to our 
left and towards tfe^osition of the enemy, the 
reports at first at frequent intervals and 
speedily increasing until the sound of the can- 
non was an almost continuous roar. And speedi- 
ly there came to our ears the indescribable 
sound of musketry in battle, the crackling roll 
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of thousands on thousands of rifles.not in vol- 
leys hut fired at will, the reports following 
and mingling with each other like the explosion 
of millions of kernels of corn of gigantic size 
in a popper constructed on a tremendously large 
scale. And at the same time there came from 
our front and away to the right the sound of 
c nnon,not like that to our ieft "but at much 
less freQuant intervals, and also the sound of 
lively skirmishing, indicating a demonstration 
in force rather than an assault. And with this 
Benjamin* s "battery of six twenty pounders, ri- 
fled guns belonging to our division, on Stafford 
heights directly across the river from where we 
lay, awoke and began to throw shell over our 
heads at the enemy 1 s line from a mile to a mile 
and a half away. Many of these shells were of 
bad quality and exploded prematurely , one ex- 
ploding as it left the gun, others over our 
heads or in our rear , wounding a number of men 
in our division. Some of the enemy's guns at- 
tempted to reply, but their range was much too 
short, so that their shells instead of reaching 
Benjamin or even the river exploded or fell be- 
fore reaching us, or in front of us t or in our 
rear and all about us. There were some casual- 
ties in our division from this fire, but the 
number of killed and wounded was not great. And 
thus the battle went on for two or three hours, 
possibly longer. 

The position of our division was to the left 
of Hooker 1 s grand division and the rest of Sum- 
ner* b (our corps being a part of Sumner* s grand 
division) ,the intention being that when Frank- 
lin had broken the enemy's line and was well 
established , our division was to move forward 
and connect Franklin's troops vdth the rest of 
the army. I should hive stated before that 
Franklin's grand division consisted of the 
First and Sixth corps, Sumner' s of the Second 
and Ninth corps and Hooker's of the Third and 
Fifth corps. But two divisions of the Third 
corps had been put under the command of Frank- 
lin, giving him command of more than half the 
army. 
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fjiJTil ft ? 6 *^ ck yr ^lin should have 
thrown in at least two entire corps. Instead of 
that he sent in just one division--Meade» s. 
That riiyiaion.vdth moot sublime courage and de- 
termination, hurled itself upon the enemy, broke 
his li " G .* nrt T , t i ms opened a way for the whole 
M$AW Jf the Potomac to pass through, establish 
v itaolf on Lee's right and in his rear .which 
would have compelled him to come out of his 
works and retreat towards Richmond with a force 
superior to his own on his flank. But Meade's 
division was left almost wholly unsupported and 
Jackson concentrated upon it an attack by the 
whole of his corps and drove it hack to its 
former line at about two o'clock in the after- 
; noon. "Thile Meade* s division was occupying the 
ft 4> lin8 captured from the enemy our division was 
^<v\ ordered to the left and towards the front , not 
*5 A to support- Gen. Franklin, as Gen. Cutcheon erro- 
neously states, hut as part of the plan for our 
division which I have stated. This brought us 
into the open and in plain sight of the" enemy. 
We were formed in two linos of h>ttle,our brig- 
ade being in the front line. Before this move- 
ment could be effected a Confederate battery a- 
bout a quarter of a mile away opened upon us 
vigorously and for a time the shells exploded 
^\and fell about ub thick and fast and some los- 
ses in killed and wounded in our division were 
sustained. We were ordered to lie down and did 
so, receiving their fire and enduring it as best 
we could. A battery of tw lve pounder brass 
Napoleons , temporarily attached to our division 
and which was intended to accomp;xny ub in the 
assault, went into battery in our front and en- 
gaged the Confederate battery. But the latter 
was strongly intrenched and in less than an 
y hour the Union battery retired with a loss of 
, several men, several horses and with one badly 
* broken gun carriage. Thits artillery duel was 
direct ly in our f^ont and plainly seen by us. 
Between three and four o'clock our division was 
returned to its former position. 

Before the movement of our division which I 
have juBt described and at a little before noon 
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I took from my haversack a few pieces of hard 
bread and ate them and they, with water from my 
| canteen, constituted a sample of each of the 
J meals I ate during the four days that we were 
^ south of the river as no fires were permitted 
and no warm food of any sort could he prepared. 
Boon after I had finished this frugal repast 
(the cook for the officers mess of our company 
'came across the river bringing to the captain 
and the orderly Bergeant of our company (neither 
Jione of the two lieutenants being with the com- 
pany) their dinner. While they were eating it 
MOrderly Sergeant Hicks called to m« George, you 
NLSj.ike burned things, bring your plate here and 
^get some beans. ■ I obeyed with alacrity and 
ii/Jtae sergeant filled my tin plate with beans too 
% j badly scorched to be eaten by any one else but 
* not a whit worse for my eating. I vent back to 
pay place, a few feet away, resumed my seat on my 
J knapsack and was sitting there with my tin 
J plate partly resting on my knees and partly 
held by the edge in my left hand, I carrying on 
an animated convers it ion with thie captain and 
sergeant and in the mean time "shoveling away 
manfully, ■ as Scott says of Dominie Sampson, 
when a shell burst near the crest of the bluff 
and before I had time to look up an irregular 
fragment , somewhat smaller than a hen*s egg, 
struck my plate near the center ,went down be- 
tween my knees and between my f eetfcijrrying the 
plate with it and burying itself v/ith the plate 
in the ground to the d'^pth of several inches 
and utterly ruining the plate. I do not remem- 
ber that I moved a HP sole, but my face must have 
been as white as chalk when I looked up to Gap- 
tain Barnes— who had sprung to toy side— and 
said, M I like my beans shelled but not in that 
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way . 

Hot long after noon Burnsid ) , impatient at the 
want of progress by Franklin, decided to attack 
the enemy's left wing in front at once. This 
decision was as wicked as it was foolish and 
futile. To carry the works on that part of the 
line by storm was a military impossibility and 
it ie incredible that Burnside did not know it. 



But, goaded by m.anton and Halleck Into fighting 
a battle ,Burnside would appear to have been ut- 
terly reckleo; of consequences in performing 
the mandate of the War Department. 'So a tumult 
like that which had raged on our left in the ia 
forenoon, now broke out in our front and at out 
right as brigade after brigade and division af- 
ter division of as brave and patriotic men as 
ever drew breath were hurled against the im- 
pregnable works of the enemy, only to go down 
like grass before the scythe of the mower. And 
thus some hours went by. 

Late in 4 .he afternoon there was a lull in the 
fighting and tfuaner and Hooker sent word to 
Burns ide that it was Wholly in vain to attempt 
to pierce the lines of the enemy. But Burn- 
side, made desperate by the failure of his 
plans, ordered a renewal of the assault. Hib 
order was obeyed and I as afterwards told, and 
do not doubt the correctness of the story, that 
after the assault was over Hooker sent a mes- 
sage to .^urnside asking him if the result of 
the latest attack had appeased for the time his 
— Burnside'e— apparently insatiable thirst for 
blood. 

It was sometime after sunset when I went to \ 
the crest of the bluff behind which our divis**i} 
ion was sheltered and, heedless of the occasion- 
al stray bullets and shells or fragments of 
shells which flev over us or struck near us, I 
watched the charge of Humphrey's division. And 
the scene was one that one could never possibly 
forget. The western sky was red as blood and 
the darkness had come on to such an extent that 
the long lines of Humphrey's division were 
barely discernible as the men moved slowly up 
the slope, the twinkling flashes of their rifles 
breaking into innumerable points of light, form- 
ing a part of the picture impossible to des- 
cribe or imagine. And ail the time the air was 
filled with a volume of sound louder than ten 
thousand thunders, our artillery roaring all a- 
long the line, the shells from Benjamin's batte- 
ry flving over our heads thick and fast. the 
batteries of the enemy on Matye's Heights 



belching forth flan and i ron hail, while two 
divisions of Confederates , crouched behind a 
stone wall at the edge of a sunken road .were 
firing on the advancing lines, the flashes of 
their rifles with tkj.se of Humphrey 1 s men fori* 
ing parallel lines/twinkling, flashing, scintil- 
lating light, the enemy fully protected by the 
earthworks and by the stone wall, while a with- 
ering storm of lead and iron was beating upon 
the unprotected forms of the men of Humphrey* s 
division. And all the time, mingled with the 
thunder of the artillery ,the rattling, cracklingl 
crashing sound of musketry from the long lines 
of contending infantry , seemed to fill the air 
from the earth to the heavens. Between me and 
the western skywere outlined the belfry and the 
spire of a church, and from the belfry a United 
states signal officer was signaling our batte- 
ries while a battery of the enemy was hurling 
shells at the belfry as rapidly as one could 
count, some crashing through the belfry , others 
exploding in or near it and the fragments fly- 
ing in all directions .but the signaling went on 
without the interruption of a single movement. 

Gradually the firing of Humphrey's division 
diminished , the flashes became less and less 
frequent and finally died out altogether , and 
more than one thousand of the heroic men of the 
eight regiments of that small division lay on 
that bloody slope dead or suffering from severe 
wounds as darkness shut the scene from my e#eB, 
I hcrtly afterwards our regiment was taken out 
of the line and moved to the front about a quar- 
ter to half a mile to support the pickets in 
our front. The day had been quite warm and the 
ni -ht was someehat cold, but fires ./ere out of 
the question and we dared net unroll our blank-. 
kets. So we lay down as we were. Picket fir- 
ing at our front was brisk and many bullets 
passed over us and some struck in or near our 
ranks, while an occasional shell flew over us or 
burst ne !r us. Whenever the latter occurred I 
awoko but soon dropped off to sleep again. 

Before daybreak of Kunday me rning,Dec ember 14, 
we moved quietly back to our former place and xk 



when the morning waa well advanced our division 
was ordered into the outskirts of the city and 
there formed for an assault on the works of the 
enemy. On the night before Burnaide had an- 
nounced his intention of placing himself at the 
head of our corps and storming the heights in 
our front ,but was notified by his subordinate 
commanders that he must do nothing of that kind 
without firs i. turning over the command of the 
army to some one else. He then abandoned the 
idea of leading the assault but adhered to his 
determination to order an assault by our corps 
in column of regiments , our division to lead the 
corps ,our brigade to lead the division and our 
regiment to be the second in the brigade. We' 
were formed in this manner and while awaiting 
the order to advance a brief impromptu service 
of prayer and song was conduoted by some one 
v/hoa I supposed to be the chaplain of one of 
the regiments in our division. I -..ill say here 
as an aside, that it v/as not our chaplain, that 
he was not with us in that nor in .any other 
bat tie, that we seldom saw him,r,hat not, on one 
Sunday in twenty did he conduct a service and 
that he was not of the least value to us, spir- 
itually or temporally in any way during the 
whole period of our service. 

^Vhen the service v/as ended I went from my 
place near the left of the company and exchang- 
ed goodbyes with my chum Larkin who was near 
the right . Neither of us had any idea that we 
should live to speak to e ich other again. Gen. 
Cutcheon,Bomc years before his "History" was 
published, told me in detail the conversation 
had with General Longstreot ,of which the main 
features appear on page 45 of the History, and 
how Longetreet said to him that when he— Long- 
street— saw our corps formed for the assault he 
really pitied us,knowing that not one of us 
could ever reach their lines alive, but added, 
"But you know that war ie war." Before the 
battle Longstreet had told LecjtJiat a chicken 
could n ver cross the space in front of their 
batteries and live. And it does not need to be 
said that had the order to advance been given 



on that fateful Sunday morning the chances are 
a thousand to one that this account of the "bat- 
tle would never have beon written. 

But Burnsido's subordinate commanders had in- 
sisted on a council of war that morning and at 
the council had protested so vigorously and to 
the verge of insubordination against Burnslde's 
criminally foolish design that he was virtually 
compelled to abandon it. And at a little be- 
fore noon an aide came from the Court House 
where the council was in session, with orders 
that we should return to our former position, 
which we did. And there we lay under arms dur- 
ing all the remainder of that day and the whole 
of the day following. On both days the weather 
was fair and the air balmy and springlike. On 
Bunday night there was one of the finest dis- 
plays of the Aurora Borealis that I ever be- 
held. 

After dark on Monday evening the pontoon 
bridges were covered with earth, the wheels ©f 
the artillery muffled, and at about ten o 1 clock 
in the evening we moved to near the south end 
of our bridge where we stood in line for more 
than two hours while the troops of the Second 
corps and some parts of our corps were crossing 
the bridge. At some time after midnight our 
division crossed the bridge and we returned to 
our former camp. Before daylight the pontoon 
bridges were each detached at the southern end, 
allowed to swing with the current to the north 
b nk of the river, taken apart and removed. Vha 
Fredericksburg campaign was ended. 
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The "battle of Fredericksburg resulted in the 
worst defeat that any Union array suffered at 
any time during the war. In the first place, 
the losses in killed , wounded and missing(pris- 
oners) were very great ,the number killed being 
1284, wounded about 9000 and missing about 7000. 
It is true that at AntAetam the aggressive and 
vigorous fighting whlc:. McClellan forced along 
the whole line resulted in a greater loss in 
killed and wounded than at Fredericksburg, the 
number of killed being 2010 and of wounded 
9413 though the number of Missing was very 
small. But at Antietam a very much greater 
loss was inflicted on the enemy than was suf- 
fered by the Union army, the number of Confed- 
erates killed being probably more than 5000, as 
more than 2700 of their dad were buried by the 
Union army and hundreds of others ./ere doubt- 
less removed from the field by the Confeder- 
ates. And while no figures are available, it is 
inconceivable that the number of wounded could 
have been less than in the Union army, thus mak- 
ing Ant ie tarn the bloodiest battle in the whole 
war. But at Fredericksburg the Confederate 
losses were trifling. And Antietaa was a great 
Union victory in vhich the enemy 1 s troops were 
driven from their positions everywhere, suffered 
terrible losses and their plan of campaign was 
completely frustrated. And had Burnside aided 
in oarrying out McClellan 1 s plan for the bat- 
tle by attacking at the time when he was order- 
ed by McClellan to do so, it is more than prob- 
able that Lee«s army would have been wholly 
destroyed. And the army made no complaint , how- 
ever frightful the losses might be, as lot g as 
a greater loss was inflicted on the enemy and 
a substantial victory won. 

The Comte de Paris, one of the most able mil- 
itary critios of the time of the Civil War, in 
pointing out how the strategy and tactics of . 
Lee in the Antietam campaign were faulty and 



(inferentially) the superiority of McClellan'a 
says of the Confederates: 

•On the field of battle they had ended by 
losing considerable ground throughout the whole 
extent of their line from Bunker church to the 
last "bridge of the Ant ietam; they had left he- 
hind them cannon, flags and several thousand 
prisoners. On the evening of the 17th the ar- 
my was so totally broken down that it could not 
think of resuming the offensive; a return to 
Virginia had become a necessity. The political 
results of the battle of Ant ietam were equally 
damaging. The Confederates were obliged to a- 
bandon the last inch of ground they occupied in 
Maryland; they ceased to menace Pennsylvania; and 
instead of having obtained the recognition of 
neutrals by a bold stroke they had shown that 
in assuming the ^offensive they had lost their 
chief strength. \f * • 

"There were many causes which prevented Mo- 
Clell/an from achieving a more complete victo- 
ry. * * • The first is to be found in the 
moral condition tff the troops. The army which 
had been entrusted to him was partly composed 
of the vanquished soldiers of Manassas, and the 
remainder consisted of soldiers who had been 
only one or two weeks in the service, who had 
never marched, never been under fire, and knew 
neither their commanders not their comrades. 
They fought 1th great bravery but could not be 
expected to perform what Lee easily obtained 
from his men. Their ranks had not that cohe- 
sion which enables a commander to follow up a 
first success without interruption. w 

But McClellan took the army thus accurately 
described by the Comte de Paris, made up in part 
of soldiers who had suffered the disastrous de- 
feats of the Second Bull Bun and Chantilly un- 
der Pope, and in part €f the raw levies also 
accurately described by the writer above quo- 
ted, and with an army thus constituted McClel- 
lan won the battle of Antietam. And never in 
its whole history, either before or afterwards, 
was the Army of the Potomao in such fine condi- 
tion as when McClellan turned the command over 



to Burnside. At that time both the officers 
and the men of that army were inspired by the 
victory at Ant let am, the older regiments had 
fully recovered the morale which had, before the 
battle of Ant let am, be. ,;n slightly impaired by 
the defeats they had suffered under Pope, the 
new regiments had acquired the cohesion that 
makes an army effective by participating in the 
fight at Antietam and by instruction, drill and 
marching af ter wards ,and all the members of that 
army, off ice rs and men, in the older and the new- 
er regiment s| /ere filled with enthusiasm over 
the prospect of victory in the near future. 
Burnside took that army and literally destroyed 
it at Fredericksburg. For the strength of an 
army does not consist so much in its numbers 
and equipment as in the morale of its members, 
their confidence in the cause for which they 
are fighting, in thAlr leaders and in their suc- 
cess. And I do not think that the morale of JEk 1 
the officers and soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac was ever at so low an ebb as it was for 
a time following the battle of Fredericksburg. 
General Cutcheon says , concerning the effect of 
the defeat, 

"The depr suing influence upon both officers 
and men \/as very great, and some officers, high 
up in the regiment , seemed to lose hope and con- 
fidence and this was reflected down through the 
rank and file." 

This statement is inaccurate Anly in that the 
•rank and file" in the army did their own 
thinking and formed their own opinions and were 
not in the least dependent on their officers 
for their views or feelings. And throughout 
the entire army both officers and men were dis- 
heartened, discouraged and almost despairing. 
And their deepest feeling was one of bitter re- 
sentment on account of the cruel wrong that had 
been done them. They had sacrificed much, had 
risked every thing, even their lives. and had suf- 
fered indescribable hardships for the sake of 
their country, and both they and the country had 
been betrayed and sacrificed by the incompetent 
officials of the War Department and by selflBh 
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?oliticiana acting from moat unworthy motives, 
heir able .trusted and efficient commander had 
been taken from them and they and their hopes 
v/recked by the incompetent "butcher of Freder- 
ickaburg," as Burnside was then generally spo- 
ken of in the army. 

The severe criticisms of General Burnside in 
this volume in connection with the battle of 
Fredericks burg, are not ritten because of any 
personal ill will entertained by the writer for 
the object of the criticisms. Before his con- 
nection with the Army of the Potomao General 
Burnside had won great and doaerved renown by a 
brilliant and successful campaign on the Worth 
Carolina coaat,and the Eaat Tennessee campaign 
which he conducted in 1863 was a masterly exhi- 
bition of both strategy and tactics. And the 
writer cherishes among his valued possessions a 
photograph of General Burnside with his auto- 
graph thereon. In the later years of his life 
General Burnside ably represented his State in 
the Senate of the United States, and was in his 
private Mafiracter and in his public service 
outside the army a man greatly to be admired. 
But he was wholly incompetent to command the 
Army of the Potomac and no one realized that 
fact more than he. Mien the command was offer- 
ed him he at first declined to accept it, saying 
to the representative of the President and of 
the War Department that the only man who was 
capable of commanding that army and the only 
one who ought to be considered for that posi- 
tion was George B. McClellan. And he peraisted 
in his declination until he was assured that if 
he refused to accept the command it would be 
given to General Hooker , between whoa and Burn- 
side the feeling was the reverse of friendly. 
During the battle of Fredericksburg Gen. Burn- 
side acted like a man beside himself , but the 
chief blame for the purposeless slaughter on 
that disastrous field doea not rest on him but 
on the five men "higher up" whose names have 
been given in preceding parts of this work. 

When we arrived at our camp at an hour well 
past midnight in the morning .of Decembor 16, we 
found our quarters wholly dismantled by a gang 



of cowardly recreants who had, on various pre- 
texts, fj.iled to croar, the river and take part 
in the battlo. So we threw ourselves upon the 
ground and fell into the deep sleep of exhaust- 
ion of mind and body which follows a great bat- 
tle, mien I a voice at daylight I had been until 
then wholly unconscious of the fact that it had 
rained heavily in the latter part of the night 
and that the blanket over me, the whole of ray 
clothing and the ground under me were as full 
of water au they could --old. The rain contin- 
ued for an hour or two and then ceased, but we 
c ,uld find no time for drying our clothing or 
blankets, as all our time was required for mak- 
ing our quarters habitable. The day was cloudy 
and the weather grew e&ld rapidly during the 
day. 

Just at sunset the sky cleared and at about 
the same time our regiment , under command of Ma- 
jor Cutcheon,wae ordered to go on picket along 
the north bank of the Kappahannock. After ar- • 
riving at the river the men were stationed a- 
long the bank in small groups (called posts.) of 
three or four, each post being placed in charge 
of a non-coinmis: ioned officer. By this time it 
was dark and the weather being very cold and 
our clothing and blankets still wet f I ordered 
the men of my post to make a fire next to one 
of the piers of a bridge that had been destroy- 
ed early in the war, and at other posts fires 
were built. Hut shortly afterward Major Cutch- 
eon C3Jtte along the line and ordered all fires 
to be extinguished. V/hen he gave me the order 
I respectfully but firmly remonstrated, calling 
his attention to the state of the weather and 
to the condition of the men. His reply was 
that it was contrary to military rules to havo 
fires at outposts in time of war and that to 
m lintain them uould be to incur the risk of be- 
ing shelled by the artillery of the enemy. I 
replied by directing his attention to the fact 
that right across the river, within easy rifle 
range, the Confederate outposts .ere standing 
around bright, warm fires, while behind us and 
all along the heights were many batteries of 



our guns, so that if the enemy should open on 
us he would eoon fin* that there were two to 
play that game. Not having the "better of the 
ar gument the Major fell back on his authority 
an, saying to me that he did not want any argu-* 
xaent of the matter ^peremptorily ordered the 
fire extinguished. Very great suffering "by the 
men of our regiment resulted. I remained awake 
until midnight .keeping a sentry on g^*rd and 
allowing the others to lie down and bleep ,lf 
possible ,relieving the sentry at the end of ev- 
ery two hours. After midnight I adopted the 
plan followed by me while in charge of the camp 
guard in Pleasant Valley and had the sentry 
call me when the time for his relief arrived 
and in the intervals I lay down and tried to 
sleep. But I found it impossible to sleep ly- 
ing on the frozen ground on account of the se- 
vere cold .my wet blanket being frozen stiff, 
^hen morning came we built fires and made our- 
selves as comfortable as possible until reliev- 
ed by another regiment at about three o» clock 
in the afternoon. But I had contracted a very 
severe cold and became and continued to be 
quite ill until my illness culminated in ty- 
phoid fever in the latter part of the following 
month. And the death of more than twenty mem- 
bers of our regiment and the serious illnesb of 
scores of others were directly traceable to the 
exposure and suffering during that terrible 
night on the bank of the Bappahannoek, resulting 
from the foolish and cruel order of Major 
Cutcheon. In the History of the Twentieth 
Michigan it is stated on page 4J that 

•For a time it was an almost daily thing to 
hear the fifes of our drum corps shrilly wail- 
ing out the death march. On December 27th 
there were four deaths in the regiment .* 

And the prevalence of disease and the many 
deaths in our regiment at that time did not re- 
sult from "discouragement, * • * bad food 
and homesickness," to which the author of that 
work attributes those conditions , but to his own 
act. as he well knew when he penned that state- 
ment. 
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But thin lit not the end of the story. and as^I 
cannot remember telling it in "The S&r? of My 
llHill ff y aa *J U r<Slat0 rest of it h*?e 

Stirft I; 6 K*f! # f part of bh * narrative re- 
lates to events that did not occur until a much 
later tela*. During the time of my ar^ service 
I was the regular army correspondent of the 
Battle Creek Journal and occasionally wrote for 
other papers published in the state. Like th- 
immature and unwise youth that I was, I wrote to 
some paper an account of the matter just relat- 
ed, severely condemning Major Outcheon for his 
part in it This was both foolish and wrong 
and naturally brought upon rae the enmity tff Ma- 
jor Gutcheon which continued during the entire 
time that he and I were in the service togeth- 
er, shortly before Colonel illiams loft our 
regiment and at about the time that he made the 
order promoting me to the rank of corporal, he 
sent for me and told me that he had obo^rved my 
Conduct and. had my name in his "blue book" as 
he named It, for promotion. He went on to say 
that as fast as vacancieswoccurred in the raffles 
of non-commissioned officers in Company C Cap- 
tain Barnes would name rae for the first vacan- 
cies until I reached the rank of sergeant and 
that he, Col. Vllliams, would then promote me to 
tne rank of BergeaJit-major and then lieutenant 
and afterwards my advancement would depend upon 
myself and upon circumstances. I thanked hira 
and went my way. But after Col. Williams re- 
signed and Lieut .-Col. amith had been killed art* 
and Major Cutcheon had succeeded to the command 
of the regiment, he took care that this program 
should not be carried out. so after I became a 
sergeant I remained such until the close of the 
war. 

At some time in the year 18 « 4— I do not know 
just whan— the line officers of the regiment, 
(that is, the captains and lieutenants) without 
my knowledge. thinking that I ought to have a 
higher rank in the Bervice, unanimously signed a 
petition addressed to the Governor of Michigan 
asking that I be commissioned as second lieu- 
tenant. They then presented the petition to 
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Lieut .-Col. Cutcheen but he refused to sign it, 
saying that if he were to do so it would bring 
about my promotion to fill the next vacancy in 
the rank of second lieutenant in the regiment 
and tint he had other plans. He then endorsed 
on the petition a statement to the effect that 
he concurred in all that was stated in the pe- 
tion concerning my bravery, at tent ion to duty 
and good conduct as a non-commissioned officer 
and concurred in the request that I be commis- 
sioned as second lieutenant "in any Michigan 
regiment except the Twentieth Infantry." I 
never heard of all this or of any part of it 
until several months afterwards. Whether this 
petition was ever sent to the Governor or not I 
do not know but presume that it was. If so the 
Governor paid no attention to it, as a commis- 
sion promoting a member of a regiment to a 
higher rank in that regiment was almost invari- 
ably issued at the request of the commanding 
officer of the regiment and it was rarely the 
case that a member ©f one regiment was promoted 
to a higher rank in another and one of the old- 
er regiments from the same State , alt hough Gov- 
ernor Seymour of New York did issue a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in a New York battery 
to Eugene Freeman of my company, but that was 
the result of political influence. That the 
petition in my case made no lasting impression 
on the mind of Governor Blair is evident from 
the fact that during a rather clos e acquaint- 
ance with him for several years after the close 
of the war he never mentioned the matter to me. 

After Lieut .-Col. Cuteheon left our regiment 
and the command devolved on Lieut .-Col. Grant, 
the latter sent for me and said to me that if I 
would accept the offer he would promote me to 
the rank of sergeant-major and the next vacancy 
in the rank of second lieutenant in the regi- 
ment would be filled by me. I thanked him but 
told him that while I appreciated the honor he 
would confer on me I would.with his consent, 
decline it as the war was then nearing its 
close and as I had carried a musket during 
nearly the whole of my service until then, I 



thought that if I should live to see the end of 
the war I v/ould prefer to say afterwards that I 
had carried a musket during the whole of my 
service. Col. Grant replied that if he were in 
my place he would feel about it precisely as I 
did and that he should not insist upon my ac- 
ceptance ,hut wished me to know that he would he 
glad to have me fill a higher station in the 
regiment if I desired it. I repeated my wish 
to decline the offer and there the interview 
terminated. This decision by me wao a much 
wiser one than I realized at the time. 

But the story does not end even here and al- 
though the whole of it is quite familiar to all 
who will read this book, I will tell the rest of 
it before proceeding further with the story of 
my army life. Lieut .-Col. Cutcheon left our 
regiment to become the colonel of a newer regi- 
ment—the 27th Michigan Infantry— and after a 
time he resigned and returned home before the 
close of the war. Afterwards, through political 
influence, he obtained a brevet as brigadier 
general of volunteers. But he was exceedingly 
unpopular with both officers and men of the 
Twentieth Michigan and after the return of the 
regiment to Michigan and the discharge of the 
members from the service , their ill feeling was 
so manifest that he never attended the reunions 
of the regiment nor had any association with it 
as an organisation in any way. 

In 183(5 I was, as stated in another work, ac- 
tive in politics and was reoognized as having 
contributed greatly to the election of the del- 
egates from Kalamazoo county to the Bepublican 
State Convention held in that year. One of the 
delegates was my law partner— Hon. Charles B. 
May— who was the chairman of the convention. 
Be 'ore going to the convention the delegates 
from Kalamazoo county met in our offiee to come 
to an understanding, if possible, in regard to, 
the candidates to be supported by t 1 em in the 
c envent inn . It was known that Gen. Bpaulding 
and Gen. Cutcheon v.'cre candidates for the nomi- 
nation for Secretary of »t ate, and on my opinion 
b>ing a^ked I told the delegates that a more 
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not De presented than Gen. Cutcheon would prove 
il?HJ f , n0iai ? ated - Th « re u P on the delegates 
tun £ It VOt ! f° r ? en « s P^ldlng an* Se ac- 

p thes f delegates in conjunction with 
those fro« other counties who had received sim- 
ilar information, decided the matter and Gen. 
bpaulding waB nominated. Afterwards, and for 
oeveral ye,rs,G n. Cutcheon made frequent tout 
fruitless if forts to obtain a nomination for 
some off.ice,pross uting attorney .member of the 
legislature arid various other -offices being the 
objects of his ambition. But always the mem- 
bers of the 20th Michigan succeeded in thwart- 
ing these ambitions. Once when I met him by 
chance on a railway train he Lamented to me 
most bitterly the fact that while I and others 
of our regiment were holding good official po- 
sitions, he could obtain absolutely nothing of 
that strt. I did not tike the pains to inform 
him why that was the case. 

But at the reunion of our regiment in 1874,1 
moved the appointment of a committee to name 

la time and j lace for the n pet reunion, the 
orator(as he was then called) and the officers 
of the association. As I intended I ay named 
as the chairman of the committee and in the 
committee I proposed the name of Gen. Cutcheon 
as orator at the next reunion. At first there 
was bitter opposition to this, but I urged that 
this be done and in a talk of some length I 
went over the whole matter of the relation of 
Gen. Cutcheon to the regiment and called atten- 
tion to the fact that while others might and 
did have equal reason, none had greater reason 
tl n I to feel reeoritful towards Gen. Cutcheon 
on acco nt of the manifest and cruel injustice 
with which he had treated me. But I argued 
that it would be the Christian, the manly and 
the soldierlike way to call the s ore even.to 
bury the hatchet, to forgive Gen. Cutcheon's 
past offences and forget his bad qualities and 
remember only his bravery and his other good 
qualities. That during the war we were all 
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soldiers engaged in a common and a glorious 

IftV U^wM,?* n9i to Pe^ait the memo- 

ries of that illustrious time to be marred bv 
the perpetuation of any disagreements or ill" 
feeling that had existed among us. To my prop- 
osition the committee reluctantly agreed. In 
making the report of the ooraaittee to the reg- 
iment I simply enlarged upon the views I had 
expressed to the coramitt.ee and the expression 
tff these views seemed to make a profound im- 
pression on the members of the regiment and the 
report of the committee was unanimously adopt- 
ed • 

At the time of the reunion Gen. Cutcheon was 
engaged in the trial of a case which had been 1 1 
transferred rom his then home county—Mania* 
tee— to the Kalanuuoo Circuit court. On my re- 
turn home I did not take the pains to tell him 
what had been done at the reunion, but in some 
v/ay he learned the whole story and came to my 
office to talk with me about it. And for an 
hour or two or more we had a heart-to-heart 
talk in which I did net gloss over anything but 
set before him in order his misdoings as com- 
mander of the regiment , beginning with his cruel 
order to extinguish the fires after Fredericks- 
burg. He broke down completely and before our 
interview closed many tears were shed but not 
by me. But I also assured hia that all in the 
past that was unpleasant was "wiped off the 
slate," that the boys of the regiment # officers 
and men alike ,cordially wished him to come back 
and be one of us and cultivate only the heroic 
and the pleasant memories of the v/ar so far as 
our association was concerned. 

The reconciliation between Gen. Cutcheon and 
the regiment was complete and always thereafter 
when he could do so he attended the reunions of 
the regiment and Was treated as cordially and 
seemingly enjoyed those occasions as much as 
any one. And the ill will of the soldiers tow- 
ards him having c ;ased ,he succeeded in: being e- 
lepted procecuting attorney of hie county and 
at some time afterwards he represented that 
district in Congress for two or more terms. And 



after 18t4 Gen. Cut cheon and I /ere always JteL* 
friends and in the later years of his li'e we 
were warm friends. Whlla I was in Washington 
he visited that city occasionally and never 
came to Washington without calling on mo and 
having a pleasant talk with me about the time 
when he and I served in the same regiment in 
the great Civil War. 

In the spring of 1857 I learned accidentally 
that Colonel Grant wished to be nominated for" 
the office of regent of the University and that 
Jhe would have the support ©f his own county. 
Washtenaw, for the office. I easily procured my 
own election as a delegate to the Jiepublican 
county convention and introduced in that body a 

the nomination to the office named. A copy of 
this resolution appears in one of the volumes 
of my "Writings" or of "Personal Mention." I 
question whether any of the d legates in the 
county convention, except ray self ,had so much as 
heard of Col. Grant ,but the fact that I intro- 
duced the resolution was thought to be a suffi- 
cient guaranty of the merits of the candidate 
and the resolution WAS unanimously adopted. 
This action by the Kalamazoo county convention 
was noted in many of the republican newspapers 
throughout the tftate and gave a decided impetus 
to Col. Grant 1 s candidacy. He was nominated 
and elected and afterwards by his merit and a- 
bility was successively chosen a member of the 
legislature , circuit judge and Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. At the time of this 
writing he is still living and for some years 
past has been President of the regimental asso- 
ciation of the Twentieth Michigan of which I am 
at the present time the Vice-President . 

The remaining days of 18a2,after the battle 
of Fredericksburg t vere to me and to most of the 
members of the 20th Michigan and to the entire 
array ,dreary and uneventful. For more than two 
months I did not feel v/ell for a single day or 
hour. but ,as on duty whenever my health would 
possibly permit it. Drills and parades were 



rather frequent but were quite spiritless ,the 

hlJSiwV* thS offiOQ ^« ™n eecming'to be 
benumbed by sorrow.disappointnent and discour- 
agement. The only UttlS rift in the cloul, 
that I can remember, was the presentation of a 
State flag to our regiment with an address by 
Mrs. Governor Blair, which address ,as read— not 
by ..urgeon Chubb. at- Gen. Cutcheon erroneously 
states— but, a: stated by Walter McCollum in his 
diary t by Ad ting Adjutant Pitkin and respond* 
to by Major Cutcheon. Many years afterward, 
learning that Mrs. Blair was regretting that 
she had not kept a copy of her address and that 
she did not know of any in exist once, I took 
pleasure in sending her a copy which I had pre- 
served and which she received with surprise and 
pleasure, according to an acknowledgment sent me 
by her son Charles H. Blair, then one of the 
justices of the supreme court of Michigan. 

On the last d ry of 1832,1 noted in ray diary 
--as was my custom — a few thoughts concerning 
the closing year. The first entry that I made 
seemed to me, a few days afterward,, to be quite 
too gloomy and bitter, so I erased it and in- 
serted the following: 

"At the close of the year 18S2 I am grateful 
to God for prfjserving my life through the year, 
but, like thousands of others in this army, I am 
much dissatisfied with the present condition of 
our National affairs and dispirited by our re- 
cent ter: ible defeat , which \ as as unnecessary 
as it was ter I ible. It is to be hoped that be- 
fore long the politicians will let the army a- 
lone and gir* it a chance to win. All that we 
want is a fair chance to end the war and go 
home victorious." 

Gradually ,however, the feeling of d spondenoy 
which settled down upon the entire amy after 
Fredericksburg began to be less depressing and 
both officers and men began to take more inter- 
est in their work and drills became more fre- 
quent and more animated. TCarly in my service I 
had procured a copy of "Hardens Tactics," a 
very unusual thing for any one but a commis- 
sioned officer to do, and studied the same as- 
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!t l\ , 1 had te *^ f °rm began to be 

noted by the oiiicers and men of the coapmy 
and sometimes by the officers of the regiment. 
An instance of the latter sort filled me with 
pride at the tiiae and has be ?n remembered to 
this day. During a battalion drill by Colonel 
Williams ,while the regiment was in column of 
companies, the order was given, "Left into line 
wheel." Being the orporal cn the left of Com- 
pany C I at once faced to the left. The adju* 
tant at once said t© mo, "Face back again, corpo- 
ral, and wait for the command 'March. 1 I obeyed 
promptly although I knew that the adjutant was 
wrong and that I was right. But the colonel, 
who had observed the incident, at once opoke in 
a tone that could be heard by the entire regi- 
ment, "The corporal is right I VJlxen the command 
is given 'Left into line wheel, 1 the corporal 
on the left of each company should face to the 
left at once without waiting for the command 
•March. 1 

January 1 jlflSS.Sumnar 1 s grand division was 
reviewed by General Burnside. When the General 
with his staff , riding along the line, arrived in 
front of the colors of each regiment, the com- 
manding officer of the regiment--a3 was custo- 
mary—after saluting turned to the regiment and 
called, "Three cheers for General Bumside." In 
the 20th Michigan, there were a few scattering 
cheers, in the 2nd Michigan not a man except the 
commanding officer opened his mouth. And the 
same was generally true throughout the whole of 
the grand division. On previous occasions , when 
General McClellan reviewed the army, the men al- 
most split their throats cheering. I think 
that Gen. Burnside acquired more information on 
that day as to the feeling in the army towards 
him than he could have obtained in any other 
way. 

On the 20th of January, 1843, General Burnside 
issued an order to the men of his army announc- 
ing that he was to lead them once raore against 
the enemy. His plan was to march the army to 
the upper fords of the Rappahannock, cross the 



river and endeavor to get in the roar of l4?s 
anny.ainoreiaent somewhat similar to that made 
by Hooker in the following spring campaign i Li 
early in the morning of January list thfmove^ 

oi the afternoon troops were mar chine by our 
quarters on their way up the river. 

On the morning of January 20th I ,/as so ill 
•chat I was unable to leave my bed and was vis- 
ited in my quarters by on© of the surgeons of 
our regiment. But on receipt of orders to be 
ready to move on the following morning, I arose 
from my bed and went out and took part in the 
battalion drill and dress parade in the after- 
noon of that day. On the morning of the 21st 
I 7,-as still in and was also suffering in the 
afternoon from an attack of acute inflammation 
of the eyes, so that I had to keep my eyes 
closely bandaged all the time .making it imp os- 
sicle for me to see anything. Our orders were 
to nave everything packed and to be ready to 
move at a moment's notice but not to take down 
our tents until directed to do so. In the mean 
time, while awaiting orders to strike tents and 
move, my tentmates urged me to go to the hospi- 
tal and give up the idea of going with the ar- 
my. But I declared that I would go even if I 
had to find a dog to lead me by a string, as I 
had seen blind men led. This announcement 
brought upon me jeers and d;rision and I was 
denounced as being wholly wanting in good sense. 

On January 20th the weather .vas severely cold 
but at about dark on that day it began to rain 
and all day long on the 21st the rain fell in 
torrents and the wind blew fiercely , making the 
plight of the marching men extremely uncomfort- 
able. And before dark the roads had become so 
muddy that it was almost impossible to move the 
artillery. And in the mean time the enemy had 
become aware of the movement and had massed a 
forde to dispute the crossing of the river, mak- 
ing such a crossing out of the question, and had 
posted a huge yign on the south bank of the 
river, inscribed, "Burnside 3iuck in the mud." So 
Burnside's project, as ill conceived as any mil- 
itary plan could well have be en, contemplating 
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midwinter, had to be abandoned. And so well 
convinced wae I that this must be the ease .that 
at dark and before any orders were received I 
put a poultiee on my eyes and went to bed. feel- 
ing certain that there would be no Marching or- 
ders for us that night. And nay opinion proved 
to be correct. On the following day I felt 
better, but, ay ill health continued to be so 
manifest to everybody that when, a day or two 
later, I was detailed for guard duty one of the 
other corporals in the company , Andrew Knight 
insisted that I must not attempt the work but 
that he should go in my stead. 

0n /wfefcfi 7th da y of January, 1835, the disease 
with/my whole system had become infiltrated on 
account of the exposure and suffering I had un- 
dergone during that night on picket following 
the Fredericksburg battle, took shape and in the 
afternoon of the day named I became suddenly 
and violently ill with what the assistant sur- 
geon of our regiment after^pronounced t© be ty- 
phoid fever. ?ut I have since questioned the 
accuracy of this diagnosis, as the f-nrer left me 
in about two wc-ks . But -hile it lasted I was 
as ill as one w 11 could be and on the 4th of 
February the assistant surgeon who attended me 
expr ssed to rae and to others his opinion that 
I could not recover. At th beginning of the 
illness I was advised and urged b. the assist- 
ant surgeon to go to the hospital and to my re- 
fusal to do so I probably owe my life, as the 
care and attention I recoived in m: r tent were 
very much better than I should have had in the 
hospital. And here SI wish to pay a tribute of 
gratitude to one and to the memory of the other 
• f the two to whose kindness it was largely due 
that I survived the illness I have named. Dr. 
0. P. Chubb, one of the assistant surgeons of the 
regiment, was as regular , assiduous and kind in 
his attendance on and care of me during the 
whole of my illness as if I had been a private, 
wealthy and favorite patient. He is not now 
living. The last time I sa him was at the na- 
tional encampment of the G.A.B. at Boaton in 
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1890. He was one of the party of four who 
planned t© visit Plymouth "by steamer on the day 
on which we stafcted for home,eur departure ruin- 
ing the plan, greatly to ray regret then and ever 
afterwards. John P. Larkin took it upon him- 
self during the worst part of my illness to 
prepare in the "best possible way all tha food 
that I ate. I had nothing whatever in the way 
of delicacies , not even soft bread for toast. 
All that I ate had to be prepared from the or- 
dinary ra ion of the soldier. Larkin is still 
living and when I laBt heard he was residing 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

After the "mud march" fiasco the criticism* 
of Burnside as commander of the army "became so 
universal, so outspoken and so pronounced 
throughout the army and especially by officers 
holding high positions in the army, that Burn- 
side asked the President to remove from command 
General Hooker and several other officers of 
high rank. This the President refused to do 
and thereupon General Burnside resigned the 
command of the army and his resignation was ac- 
cepted on the 25th of January ,1853, and General 
Hooker was appointed in his place. This ap- 
pointment was a most unwise one as subsequent 
events demonstrated. But such events will not 
be discussed in these pages as -they had nothing 
to do with my life in the army. 

But President Lincoln always had a high re- 
gard for General Burnside and accepted his res- 
ignation with the condition that he should re- 
main in the service, accept the command of the 
Department of the Ohio and conduct a c unpaign 
for the deliverance of Bast Tennessee. To this 
General Burnside agreed, with the proviso that 
he should be allowed to take with him his form*, 
er command, the Ninth Army Corps. Of this agree* 
ment between the President and General Burnside 
we knew nothing until more than a month after- 
wards. We only kn«w that Burnside had he en re- 
lieved of the command and General Hooker ap- 
pointed. But this change produced no enthusi- 
asm nor even satisfaction in the minds of the 
officers and soldiers of the Army of the Poto- 
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scattered their hopes that General McClellan 
might be restored to the command. It ia a fact 
which nearly all the writers of the history of 
the Ciril War have ignored, hut which is too 
well attested to he disregarded , that on the eve 
of the battle of Gettysburg, when Hooker resign- 
ed the command of the army and a rumor ran all 
through the array that McClellan W*B to be given 
the command, the report was received with the 
wildest enthusiasm. Hooker 1 s appointment was, 
indeed.no worse than any other would have been 
at that time, as no one except MoClellan,who 
would have been considered in oonnootion with 
the position, was capable of filling it and the 
War Department and the dominating politicians 
were determined that , whatever might be the con- 
sequences ,MoClellan should not have the command 
of the army and the President did not dare to 
act in opposition to their demands. 

Barly in February it began to be rumored a- 
bout our camp that we were to leave the Army of 
the Potomac* This was at first only a vague 
rumor ,but all Borts of conj -ctures were made, 
the one most common bc3ing that we were to go to 
Washington and from there on an expedition un- 
der Dumside to some point on the Atlantlo 
coast, like the expedition to Uoanoke Island in 
the preceding year. But nothing came te us ex*, 
cept rumorB until February 9;bh when wa received 
orders to be ready to march at a moment •s no- 
tice. This might have meant a general movement 
of the army but for the fact that the order was 
issued to our corps only. 

On the very da$ that the order was received, 
ray fever began to abate and on the following 
day it left me altogether. I recovered but 
slowly and when on the 13th of February an or- 
der oame to be rea< y to move on the following 
morning, I was able to sit up but was still too 
ill and weak to walk. Dr. Chubb was insistent 
that I should go to tho general hospital at 
Washington until I should be more fully recov- 
•red.but.wlth ray usual obstinate pertinacity , I 
was determined "to stay with the boys" and re- 
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fused to so to the hospital. On the morning of 
the 14th of February the troops marched at 5.^0 
©' clock, A.M. ;but I,with a few other convales- 
cents, was loaded into an army wagon at fire 
o'clock, A.M., and driven to the railway station 
near Falraouth.where both troops and convales- 
cents took a train made up of cars of all kinds 
for Acquia Creek landing. There our regiment 
took the steamer Thomas Morris (not Bobert Mor- 
ris as Gen. Gutcheon names it) and early in the 
^ afternoon steamed down the Potomac and anchored 

near its mouth at about ten o'clock in the e- 
^ vening. But a storm was raging along the At- 
^ lantic coast and a gale blowing on Chesapeake 
i Bay, making the water so rough that the captain 

of our boat did not dare venture out on the bay 
n that night nor during the following day, but all 
J that time the boat lay at anchor within the Po- 
v t omac . 

Early in the morning of the 16th of February 
<\ cur vessel got under way and ran out on the bay 
l and then, instead of turning northward toward 
Baltimore and Washingt on, continued southward, 
encouraging our hopes that we were going to 
form an expedition to some point on the Atl m- 
i tic coast, a very pleasing anticipation to all 
| of us. At about four o'clock in the afternoon 
| the boat reached Fortress Monroe, but stopped 
there only long enough to receive order* and 
then proceeded to Newport News on Hampton 
Beads. We did not reach Ne.port News until af- 
ter dark, so we remained on board all night. 
Newport News — now a large city— was then scarce- 
ly a hamlet, there being nothing there except 
the landing place and less than half a dozen 
buildings • 

On the morning following our arrival the 
troops disembarked at an early hour but I did 
not leave the boat until about eight o'clock A. 
M. During all the trip I had seen llUle of xhst 
the company as I had be en with the convales- 
cents, and the officers and men of my company 
naturally thought that on account of my condi- 
tion some provision would be made for me until 
I should be able to go to the eamp. Ho doub$ 
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there was ."but I did not care t© avail myself ©f 
it so I picked up my gun and equipments , left 
the "boat and proceeded very slowly to the camp, 
about two and a half wiles from the landing. On 
ray arrival at the camp the boys were really 
glad to Bee me, hut it would never have done for 
any of them t© express any fueling of that 
sort, ao I was soundly rated by "all hands and 
the cook," as I noted in my diary, for not only 
keeping out of bed hut for walking the distance 
that I had and carrying my heavy load. But 
their loo/.s and the pains they took to provide 
for my comfort left mo room for doubt that 
their words were far from being an expression 
of the real state of their feelings. 

In this camp near Newport Hews all three di- 
visions of our corps remained for about three 
weeks, and two divisions remained just about a 
month. And the days of that period were indeed 
"halcyon days" for our regiment , the very best 
that we saw during the whole period of our ser- 
vice. The camp was, as Gen. Gutcheon states, 
•upon a high and healthful location on a plain 
extending for some miles, • * • there were 
abundant springe of pure water," the air was 
cool .sometimes very uncomfortably so, but pure 
and invigorating, that being the first time in 
my life that I had been at or near the sea- 
shore .Hampton Boads.on which our camp was situ- 
ated, being really a bay into which the James 
Biver flows and more a part of the ocean than 
of the river. It did not add to the salubrity 
nor to the attract Irenes:-, of our camping place, 
but, as serving to locate it still more d fi- 
nitely.I again quote from Gen. Cutcheon's work: 

•Mrectly in front of our encampment 
lay the wrecks of the war ships Congress and 
Cumberland .where they had been sunk by the fa- 
mous iron clad ram Merrimac a year ^re." 

And at this camp for the first and only time 
during the whole period of our service , we were 
supplied with everything really essential to 
our comfort. At no other time (except for about 
a month before our final discharge) were our 
rationa of bread other than hard bread, .here 



they were of B©ft bread and of nearly every- 
thing elB8 we received full rations. And 
things that could he purchased were abundant 
and cheap. A quart of the solid neat 8 of oys- 
ters just gathered could be bought for ten 
cents in the depreciated currency of that day, 
or one could go v/hen the tide was out and gath- 
er all the oysters he wished for himself. And 
other things in the way of food were very good 
and quite reasonable in price . 

And during that month was the only time in 
the history of the regiment , after leaving Mich- 
igan, when we were sheltered by tents other than 
the shelter tent vhich has been described. In 
the camp near Hewport News we v/ere supplied 
with what was known as the "A" tent, in form 
somewliat like the letter A, about- *ight feet 
high and capable of holding six to eight per- 
sons. Sot long after the establishment of the 
camp each company of our regiment was divided 
into what were termed "messes, M eaoh mess occupy- 
ing one or two tents and being under the charge 
of a non-commissioned officer. In our company 
each of the non-coinmissioned officers exaept 
myself was in charge of two tents, but as I was 
th? lowest in rank of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the company, I ./as in charge of only 
one tent jCoritaining, besides myself, John P.Lar- 
kin, Prank M. Howe , Sylvester Lewis and Perry 
Manchester. 

During its stay at Nev.port Hews our regiment 
made wonderful progress in discipline. Both 
officers and men rapidly recovered from the 
gloomy , dissatisfied and lethargic feeling by 
which they had been oppressed during the time 
after Fredericksburg that we had been a part of 
the Army of the Potomao. Company and battalion 
drills were frequent and the brigade drills by 
General Poa were, to one with military predilec- 
tions and tastes like mine, a source and occa- 
sion of military exultation on account of the 
brilliancy of the evolutions and maneuvers 
which were directed and performed. And I well 
remember one occasion when I was returning to 
the camp from the landing while a brigade drill 
was in progress and I could hear distinctly and 



understand perfectly every command given by Gen- 
eral Poe, although I was considerately more than 
a mile from the drill -round. 

Und sr conditions lilce theso I have described 
it is not strange that I gained rapidly in 
health. I had several decided attacks of 111- 
n.'so during the month of which I am writing, but 
none were very severe nor of very long con- 
tinuance. And from the time when we arrived at 
Newport News until the close of my army life, ay 
genera health slowly hut steadily improved. I 
had frequent attacks of slight illness (as was 
the case after leaving the service) and in Mis- 
sissipplwac seriously ilijbut it remains true 
that instead of "being marked for an early death, 
as v/as freely predicted hy many when I enlist- 
ed, life in the open air for six or seven months, 
with the drill which I had and the other duties 
that I performed, corrected the tendency to tu- 
berculosis which had existed in m;' physical 
make-up from the time of my birth and gave to 
me physical stamina and the ability to endure 
hardship to an extent hich had before appeared 
to be so improbable as to be apparently impos- 
sible. 

JIany changes took place in our company, in the 
regiment, the brigade, the division and the oorps 
during the stay of the corps at Newport News, 
some of these changes being mentioned in the 
History of the Twentieth on pages 47 and 48. On 
the 27th day of February ,1833, an order by the 
colonel of the regiment (Colonel Williams) was 
read on dress parade promoting First Sergeant 
Hicks to be Sergeant-Major , of the regiment , Cor- 
poral Freeman to the rank of sergeant and pro- 
moting me to the rank of corporal. A few day* 
later the resignation of Lieutenant Weeks was 
acoepted and he left the corapany and the ser- 
vice. Soon afterwards Sergeont Barney was nam- 
ed as First Sergeant of the corapany in place of 
Sergeant Hicks, but this created no vacancy. In 
March John Larkin l'.ft the company to become a 
clerk in the office of the brigade conmissary 
and never afterwards returned to duty with the 
company. In the regiment , Quartermaster Dvdght 
resigned and was succeeded by Adjutant Warner, a 



decided change for the "better. V.hen the regi- 
ment left Newport Hews Colonel Williams left 
the regiment and did not return t© it except 
for a very short time not long afterwards . In 
the brigade General Foe left the command, as has 
been stated. In the division the change from 
General Burns to General V/illcox as commander 
was made before the corps left the Army of the 
Potomac ,and the division was virtually without 
a command r from March IS ,1833 , v.hen General 
WiDlcox took command of the corps, until after 
our arrival in Kentucky. During its stay at 
Newport News General W.F.ifmith was in command 
of the corps until March 16,a& has he en indi- 
cated. On the 13th day of March, 18S3, the third 
division of the corps was sent to Huff oik, Vir- 
ginia and was there permanently transferred to 
the Army of Virginia and never returned to the 
Ninth Corps. And from that time until in the 
spring of 1854 the Ninth Army Corps consisted 
of only two divisions. Vrtiile at Newport Nea 
the Ninth Army 'orps was a part of the Army of 
Virginia under General John A.Dix who reviewed 
the corps February 25 ,1853, the only time that I 
ever saw him. General Dix, while a member of 
the cabinet , was the autnor of the famous say- 
ing, "If any man attempts to haul down the Amer- 
ican flag, shoot him on the sxx>t. M 

During the whole of our stay at Newport News 
rumors aB to the ultimate destination of the 
corps were plentiful , but these were only guess- 
es, and we had then been in the service long e- 
nough to discredit rumors and to believe noth- 
ing implicitly in relation to our future move- 
ments until positive orders were received. On 
the ItSth dry of March we received orders to 
prepare three days' c oked rations and he ready 
to move at a moment* s notice. And this order 
was supplemented by one received in the evening 
of March 18, that we should be ready to raove at 
seven o'clock on the following morning. This 
was the last entire day of our delightful so- 
journ at Newport News. 



CHAPTBB VI. 

THS KBNTUCK3T CAMPAIGN. 

At four ••clock ia the Morula* of March 19, 
1803,1 arose, packed ray belongings, saw that the 
members of the mess of which I was in charge 
did the same, ate my breakfast , and whoa the bu- 
gle sounded the assembly at sevea o'clock, A.M. 
my messmates and I took our places in the line 
with the rest of the company and regiment ,in 
the midst of a cold wind and driving storm of 
sloet . But it was not until about nine o'clock 
A.M. that the order to march was given and the 
march to the landing occupied another hour, so 
that it was about ten o'clock A.M. when the 
right wing of our regiment (Company C being the 
company ©a the right of the regiment at that 
time) went on board the transport steamer Cro- 
toa. But the work of ombarking the corps was 
so slowly performed that it was not until about 
three ©•clock in the afternoon that our steamer 
got under way and ran down to Norfolk where it 
anchored and lay all night and all of the fol- 
lowing day on account of a high wind and severe 
storm of snow, followed by rain. The boat mas 
overcrowded and its occupants were raost uncom- 
fortable. In the morning of the 21st. the boat 
crossed over to Fortress Moaroe,but the storm 
was still raging to such an extent that it was 
not unti three e* clock in the afternoon that 
our boat weighed anchor and proceeded on its 
way. Then, for some reason that I never kaew, 
the vessel made its way out into the Atlantic 
for a number of miles before proceeding up the 
Chesapeake Bay. The Cr©ton,as its name im- 
plied, was a New York vessel ,no longer sea-wor- 
thy. and in the high wind and high sea was toss- 
ed about like an eggshell and seasickness among 
it 8 passengers was the rule and not the excep- 
tion. I was not seasick, but in spite of the 
cold and rain and wind I thought it more pru- 
dent to remain on d ok. V/hile there I saw one 
of the mates looking up at the walking- be am 
rather anxiously , and following hie gaze I saw 
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that one of the braces extending from an up- 
right to one of the cross timbers supporting 
the walking-beam of the old tub had broken 
loose at the top and the tenon was playing up 
and down in the mortise to the extent of sever- 
al inches. Had the thing given way wholly the 
boat would hare gone ashore, with what result to 
the lives of its passengers can only be conjec- 
tured. 

Entering Chesapeake Bay, the fi.eton ran until 
about ten o'clock at night and then anchored in 
the Potomac near its mouth. On the following 
morning at about six o'clock we again get under 
way and proceeded on our journey up the bay. 
The storm was over, the bay was smooth, and dur- 
ing the day the sky cleared and the weather be- 
came warmer, so that during the part of that 
voyage which we took on that Sunday we were as 
nearly comfortable as we well could be in our 
crowded condition. The vessel arrived at Bal- 
timore at about mid- afternoon, we disembarked at 
once at a place called Locust Point and soon 
afterwards boarded cars on the Baltimore and 0- 
hio B.B. These were freight cars, of course, but 
they had been used for transporting ordinary 
freight and not cattle, so, while dirty, they were 
not filthy. But we were crowded into them al- 
most like animals and the two nights and two 
days we spent on them were quite uncomfortable 
ones. Our train left Baltimore shortly before 
sunset, ran as far as Harper 1 s Ferry and there 
stopped for the remainder of the night. 

Before daybreak in the morning of March 23d 
we were awakened and told to loave the train 
and get rations of hot coffee and soft bread. I 
took my tin cup and left the cramped position 
in which I had bean sitting during the night 
and stepped out on the ground, when a scene of 
wonderfully romantic beauty and sublimity mot 
my eyes. Day was breaking and in the softened 
light every object seemed more sublimely and 
delicately beautiful than in the garish light 
of day. The place was not then disfigured, as 
it iB now, by mills , manufactories, or other 
things of that sort, but the scenery was reveal- 
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ed to the eye in all its natural grandeur and 
beauty. Looking upward , wherever the gaze was 
turned, appeared the colXeesal Marylend ,Bolivar 
or Loudoun Heights, covered with forests and di- 
versified by rocks and glonsjfrom the north the 
Potomac came roaring down to meet the brawling 
Shenandoah coming up from the south,tho noise 
©f the two sounding like the subdued booming of 
a cataract or of th^ surf on the shore, while 
their waters took on the opalescent hues of 
early 'orning. I have boon at Harper's Ferry 
a number ot times since then but never after- 
wards did it have for me the magnif icent beauty 
and sublimity it possessed when I first saw it . 

As soon as our refreshing meal of broad and c 
coffee only(the bread without butter and the 
coffee without milk or sugar) was finished our 
train proceeded on its way, but so slow was its 
progress that we did not reach Cumberland until 
rather late in the afternoon. This place I no- 
ted in ray diary as being "a thriving city" re- 
markable for"the beauty of its location" and 
the picturesque scenery in the midst ef which 
it is placed. I also observed that while the 
city was grimy with coal dust and smoke the wo- 
men were exceptionally fair and fine looking. 
At Cumberland we left the train for an hour or 
so and were served with bread and coffee as at 
Harper's Ferry. (Gen. Cutcheon says with "bread, 
meat and coffee," but if there was meat I saw 
none of it). Another most uncomfortable ni^ht 
wae spent on the train and when morning came 
the slow train had proceeded no farther than 
Graftom. At Grafton we received coffee and at 
the next station bread was passed into the 
cars. A art of the entry in my diary for that 
day— Maroh 24— is as follows: 

"Our route lay through an exceedingly moun- 
tainous country. Passed through 23 tunnels, 
leached Parkersburg between five and six P.M. 
Smbarked on the 'Bostona 1 ,a first class river 
steamer. Our company put in the dining saloon. 
Plenty of room. Rations of hot coffee and soft 
bread dealt to ub on the boat." 

The BoBtona left Parkersburg at ten o'clock 



jj J*i Meaning of March 25th and after a de- 
ligntful trip down the Ohio .occupying the re- 
mainder of that day and the whole of "the suc- 
ceeding night, we arrived at Cincinnati early in 
the corning of March 25. The Bostena was one > 
of the palatial steamers which were common on 
the western rivers in those days, and the jour- 
nay all the way from Parker ahurg te our destin- 
ation at Louisville was probably the most 
pleasant that we enjoyed during our service. 

General Cutcheon is in error in his account 
of the incidents of our stop at Cincinnati. The 
f icts are that General Burnside met the boat at 
the wharf and by his orders the regiment disem- 
barked and was reviewed by him from the east 
front cf the Burnet House while the regiment 
was on the way to the Fifth Street Market. This 
time the General was heartily eheered,ao the 
officers and men of the regiment realized the 
fact that their future service under the Genem 1 . 
al would be very different from what their ser- 
vice was under him while he was in go < tmand of 
the Arxay of the Potomac. Arrived at the market 
building we were given a bountiful breakfast of 
bread, meat and coffee and spe«3dily re-embarked 
on t.he Bostona and proceeded down the river to 
Louisville where the boat arrived at about ten 
o* clock in the evening. The regiment remained 
on board the steamer all ni ;ht . 

Early in the morning of March 27th we left 
the steamer and were given an excellent break- i 
fast, then marched through and out of the city 
and encamped in a locality ealled^restor,' »' 1 
Woods," an eastern suburb of the city. Here we 
resumed our Bhelter tents and had no other dur- 
ing the remainder of our service. My recollec- 
tion is that either here or at Bardstown two 
others w >re added to ay mess(Larkin having left 
it) and that Frank Howe, Perry Manchester and I 
slept und-r one tent,while "Vet* Lewis # as he 
was called, and the other two slept under anoth- 
er tent, one shelter tent usually covering three 
parsons. P.M. 

At about two ©• clock/of March 28th we marched 
to the station of the Louisville and Nashville 
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Bailr©ad and .after a long delay, took care at a- 
bout six o'clock in the sfterneon for Bards- 
town, Kentucky , at which place we arrived at a- 
beut five ©'clock in the morning of the 29th. 
At Bardstown our camp was in a large grove of 
yellow poplar trees on the plantation ©f Ex-~ 
Gov. tfickliffe and there we remained until A- 
pril 2nd,waiting for the whole «f the tw© di- 
visions of our corps to arrive. April 2nd we 
marched at daylight ,xaarching that day from 
Bardstown to Springfield, a very long and fati- 
guing march of eighteen miles and very trying 
to men who hid made no long march in several 
months. And as soon as the march was over for 
the day I ,vas detailed f©r camp guard, so failed 
to get sufficient rest during the night. At 
five •' clock In the morning of the following 
day the march was resumed, bu': continued for on- 
ly ten or twelve L-iiles and until early in the 
afternoon, when we reached our destination— Leb- 
anon , Kentucky , and want into camp in a fine 
meadow east of the town. The march flrom Bards- 
town to Lebanon illustrates the want of sense 
•f some commanders in moving troops and armies. 
The march on tha first day should not have ex- 
ceeded fourteen .miles at the mest,and the Ion* .•' 
gar part should have beea reserved for the sec- 
ond day. Fortunately the weather was very cool 
with light snows, else the suffering from the 
march on the first day would have been even 
greater than it was. 

In the camp near Lebanon ©ur >divi3i©a and, I 
thirk,both divisions of the corps ,reaained from 
April 3 t© April 27, devoting the time t© drill, 
inspect ions, reviews and other activities de- 
signed t© promete the discipline of the troops. 
The weather , which during all the spring had 
heen unusually c©ld and stormy , became suddenly 
mild and warm— even hot at times — and the dsiys 
at this camp passed very pleasantly. Here we 
first set the Twenty- fifth Michigan Infantry, of 
which one comp ,ny v/as from Kalamazoo county, and 
among ltD members was Sergeant Homer Elwell,my 
favorite and the most advanced pupil in the 
first school I taught, and one of the officers 



of the company was B. IT .Travis, a young lawyer 
from Galesburg.Michigan. Among my most ambi- 
tious dreams at that time there was no place 
for a vision of the time when I should he one 
of the attorneys in oases before Justice of the 
Peace Travis, when Homer Blwell would fill an 
important county office and he ana I would be 
nttter friends than everjboforo and when I would 
be tho principal speaker at reunions of that 
regiment for a number of consecutive years. 

fa the spring of 1855 Union meetings were be- 
ing held all through the State ©f Kentucky, as 
they were during the whole period of the war. 
I was in Lebanon on the <5th day of April for a 
short time while a me ting of that kind was in 
progress and caught a passing glimpse of one of 
the speakers ,Hon. Charles Wickliffe,a former 
Governor of the State. On the same day I re- 
ceived my pay for four months, amounting to fif- 
ty- two dollars ,my pay as a corporal being then 
the same as the pay of a private soldier. 

In the early part of my service I was occas- 
ionally called upon to assist the officers of 
the company in their clerical work, being excus- 
ed froia drill far that purpose. And later I 
was sometimes called upon to assist the offi- 
cers of the regiment in the same way. I was a 
wretched penman but could spoil well and when 
told what the officer wished to say could put it 
in good shape. This service brought me into i 
closer association with the field and staff of- 
ficers of the regiment and this association was 
of value to me both during and after tho war. 
And one of the peculiar things for Y/h.ich it was 
never possible for me t© account was the fact 
that even before the close of the Kentucky cam- 
paign I began to be known and was always after- 
wards to every one in the regiment ,not as "Cor- 
poral Buck" or w 3ergeant Buck", as .military rules 
required and as was the case with ethers, but to 
all the members of the regiment , officers and 
soldiers alike, I was known as "George." And 
this fact occasioned a ludicrous occurrence 
that took place some years after the close of 
the war and which I do not remember relating 
elsewhere. 



In 1884 a reunion and encampment of the sold- 
iers and sailors of southwestern Michiran was 
held for several days at Battle Creek, was 
a very large assemblage and the encampment was 
conducted under strict military rules in all 
respects, including the addressing of all offi- 
cers by their proper military titles. At the 
first dross parade I,as Commander ©f Orcutt I 
Post, was the first to report at the color line 
with ay command. Former Adjutant and Quarter- 
master Warner ©f the 20th Michigan was the Ad- 
jutant of the camp and to him I reported with 
all due military formality, to which he respond- 
ed with like formality. Thereafter posting the 
guides, he turned to me and, in a moment ©f for- 
get fulness, said, "George, bring your men up here," 

During our stay in the camp near Lebanon, ser*'. 
vices were held in the raiment or brigade oc- 
casionally , the services on one Sunday being 
conducted by Be v. P.V.May .the ohaplain of the 
I'econd Michigan and a brother of my then future 
law part nor, and at another service a very able 
and eloquent sermon was preached by Bev. Ml*. 
Bayiiso,the chaplain of the l'3th Kentucky In- 
fantry. 

In the night of April 26, ve received marching 
orders and at five o'clock on the following 
morning marched in a southerly direction and 
were, by some foolish commander who was wholly 
indifferent to the welfare of his men, compelled 
to march about twenty miles that day, although 
the weather was intensely hot and the roads 
very dusty. I blistered one of my feet badly 
and there was much suffering among the men ©f 
our brigade on account of the fatigue, the heat 
and the dust . On the following day we marched 
only about twelve miles between seven o'clock, 
A.M. and two o* clock ,P.M., forded the Green Biv- 
er at a point a little below the piers of a 
turnpike bridge which had been d stroyed by the 
Confederates in the preceding January, and want 
into camp near Tampico about two miles beyond 
the river. 

This march from Lsb non to Green Kiver was 
intended to be the first stage in the journey 



of our brigade on the way v/ith the rest ©f the 
Array of the Ohio to 3?ast Tennessee, our brigade 
to atop at Green £iver long enough to rebuild 
the bridge just Mentioned so as to facilitate 
the transportation of supplies to the array af- 
ter its entry into 7?ast Tennessee. But at 
Green River an order vas received that our reg- 
iment should be detached from the brigade and 
sent to join a force of cavalry under Colonel 
Bichard T.Jacob, then on the Cumberland River, a- 
bout thirty- five miles south of Green River. 
Accordingly , after resting over night, our regi- 
ment, with a section — two guns— of the Twenty- 
fourth Indiana Battery, set out at daybreak on 
the 29th, marched about nine miles to Columbia 
where we stored our knapsacks , then went on in 
light marching order about ten miles farther 
and bivouacked. On the following day we mirch- 
ed about sixteen miles and came up v.dth the 
command of Col. Jacob , consisting of portions of 
the 9th, 11th and 12th Kentucky Cavalry then en- 
camped on the Cumberland Stiver several miles 
south of James town, Kentucky ,in a region of al- 
most virgin wilderness, a number of miles from 
any human habitat ion, their camp commanding a 
vie?/ ©f one of the most enchanting portions of 
the beautiful and quiet Cumberland. On fcho fol- 
lowing day— May first— the crossing began in 
the forenoon hut the river was not fordable and 
there %as nothing nut a small, h-tlf- rotted, leaky 
ferry- "boat on which to cross, making it necessa- 
ry to swim the horses, so the cavalry and artil- 
lery were not across until about ten o'clock at 
night. Our regiment then crossed by moans of 
the boat hut so few could be taken at a time 
that it was past midnight before we were across. 
i ,r e then marched about three miles and bivouack- 
ed at about two o'clock in the ni,;ht. 

After sleeping about three hours we ware a- 
wakened , arose , ate a hasty breakfast , marched a- 
bout sixteen miles that day— May 2— and at mid- 
afternoon arrived at Mont icello ,Ky. , the objec- 
tive of the expedition, the primary purpose of 
the expedition being to create a diversion in 
favor of General Carter , who , in command of a 



force of cavalry and the 27th S. J.Inf -xntry , , 
went by another road, crossed the river at 
another point , arrived at Monticello before us 
and drove out a force of Confederate cavalry 
under Gen. Pegram. In the evening of the day 
of our arrival at Monticello I entered in my 
diary that the Confederates were driven out by 
the cavalry forming a part of our expedition. I 
supposed at the time that this was true hut 
I araod aft or ward* l»kat Its iraa sot. 

Before the close of the first day's march 
from Lebanon both my feet were badly blistered 
and during the remainder of the march to Monti- 
cello were much swollen, inflamed and sore, so 
that every step that I took caused me much suf- 
fering, but I kept my place in the column. But 
before we arrived at Mont ic silo the inflamma- 
tion and pain in my feet made me positively ill 
but I made no application to be excus d from 
duty, so immediately on our arrival at Monti- 
cello I v/as detailed for guard duty as the onl 1 
corporal in charge of a small guard to protect' 
the property of a citizen who owned a large 
plantation just outside the town. And as I had 
to attend to chancing the gu *rd every two hours 
and dared not trust the soldiers who might be •' 
on duty as sentinels to remain awake, I had 
practically no sleep that night , although I had 
slept less that threo hours on the preceding 
night. In the morning the citizen asked me in 
to breakfast and though ho was a secessionist 
he did not poison me as a German would have 
done under similar circumstances, but gave me a 
good breakfast and refused my offer to pay for 
it. At about eleven o'clock in the forenoon I 
and my men were relieved by another guard and I 
devoted the rest of the day to sleep. In the 
ni^ht a terrific thunderstorm drove me and my 
tentmates from our sleeping place and compelled 
us to change the location of our tent in the 
midst of the storm. I was still quite ill but 
gained rapidly ©n the following day. 

The object of the expedition having be^n ac- 
complished, a retrograde movement was begun in 
the forenoon of the 5th of May. A heavy showed 



of rain drenched us to the skin while we were 
forming for the march and rain fell at inter- 
vals through the day. The following day~the 
Jth--brought us to the Cumberland which we 

£!S?S„*4& t i 3r B ^ 0ll8a ^ the recent heavy rains 
making its passage even more difficult than on 
the southward march* So our regiment remained 
quietly in camp during the greater part ef the 
sixth and the whole of the seventh and eighth 
of May while the cavalry and artillery were 
crossing;the men,guns and horse equipage on the 
ferry bo a- while :.h,i hcrs?ja were made to swim. 
It was a slow process and a number of the hors- 
es were drowned. 

It should be stated here that all the way 
from the Cumberland to Monticell© and back our 
boys, the battery boyB and the c ivalry boys were 
on the most fraternal teraJjfand as the rapid 
marching was hard for us stfme of our boys were 
at times allowed to ride the battery or cavalry 
horses while their riders rested themselves by 
walking. In spite of the wretched condition of 
my feet I did not attempt to relieve them by- 
rid ing, fearing that after riding for a timo 
walking would be more painful than before .While 
on the way to Monticello t as we halted for a few 
moments one day and I was eating a few mouthful^ 
of food, a cavalry boy came along and told me a 
Jard luck story or losia »*e »f _: 3 rations. 
By this time much the greater part of the three 
days* cooked rations with which we had started 
from Columbia was gone, but I cheerfully shared 
what I had left with the Kentuckian,for which 
he seemed very grateful. I mention this cir- 
cumstance because it explains something that 
happened later. 

In the evening of May 7th as I was going to 
bed. a member of my company, went to a stack of 
rifles in front of our shelter tent, picked up a 
rifle, cooked it and pulled the trigger .without 
thinking that it was loaded. The bullet went 
through our tent so soon after I had laid down 
that had I been a fraction of a second later in 
lying down the bullet would have gone directly 
through my chest. 



Late in the afternoon ©f Hay 8th a citizen 
came into our eamp and reported the presence «f 
a "band of guerrillas some eight miles away, and 
Cel. Jacob g<ve permission to Captain Wiltsie 
of our regiment to take men froa our regiment 
and from two of the cavalry regiments and break 
up or capture this band. In support cf this 
movement our company went with the detachment 
out on the Monticello road about three or four 
miles and there halted while the detachment 
went on. This raevement was executed a little 
after dark on May 8th. And fchere our company 
bivouacked for the night. Captain Barnes think- 
ing it well that there should be an outpost to 
give warning should the enemy approach, called 
for three volunteers for that purpose and Ser- 
geants White ,Bid\vell and I volunteered and sta- 
tioned ourselves on the road about ten to fif- 
teen rods on front of the company. I was suf- 
fering from a severe nervous headache and that, 
with my d;sire to be alert ,kept me from sleep- 
ing during the night. 

I should have mentioned before that when we 
left Columbia on the Monticello expedition Cap- 
tain Barnes asked me to act as file closer, as 
both Sergeants Barney and Chadwick were for some 
reason absent and Sergeant Freeman was with the 
colors. It should be explained that , according 
to the tactics than in use, on a march the first 
sergeant m.«rched at the head cf the company and 
the captain by his side, the two lieutanants and 
the four duty sergeants occupied positions at 
intervals at the right of the column and acted 
as fileclosers, while the corporals had places 
in the front— or left— rank in the column .While 
moving to the f ont in line of battle, the first 
sergeant retained his place at the right of the 
company. the lieutenants and duty sergeants re- 
tained their positions in the rear, while the 
captain was stationed at the rear of the file- 
closers and opposite the center of the company 
and the corporals kept their places in the 
front rank. It was the duty of the fileclosers 
to keep the men in their places, to prevent them 
from stragcling on the march and to see that 



they maintained the proper intervals and kept 
the rinks closed up while on drill or when ad- 
vancing m line of battlefln an engagement . Be- 
ing a filecloser did not give rae the rank or 
the duties of a sergeant except when the com- 
pany was formed and under arms , although I was 
generally regarded and treated as a sergeant 
after the time when we left Columbia. 

As the place where we bivouacked in the even- 
ing of May 8 ,1833, was afterwards a part of the 
battlefield of 3forse : hoe Bend and was the 
plaee which we occupied during the greater part 
of that engagement ,1 will describe the locality 
as well as I am able. The description of the 
battle on pages 52,53 and 54 of the History of 
the Twentieth Michigan is inaccurate in many 
respects, but the following from that work is 
correct: 

"The Cumberland Biver opposite the mouth of 
Greasy Creek, near Jamestown, makes a grand curve, 
returning upon itself , so that after a detour of 
not lest than five miles, it forms a narrow neck 
not more than one-third to one-half of a mile 
across. This is known as the 'Narrows* and the 
curve is designated as • Horse ishoe Bend." 

Our camp at Creasy Creek ?ord(or Ferry) was 
at the toe ©f the horseshoe , the place where we 
bivouacked was at the extremity of the heel and 
the extremity of the "Narrows. ■ At that point 
the road from Greasy Creek Ford to Monti cello 
runs nearly due east and our company was in 
line on the right hand (south) side of the road, 
at right angles with it and facing east. In our 
front was an open field of about thirty acres, 
from twenty to thirty rods across, to a piece of 
dense woods, the clearing extending only a few 
rods on the south side of the road and somewhat 
farther on the north side. Across this clear- 
ing and near the woods in our front and on the 
north side of the road was the Coffey house (so 
called from the name of the owner) an ordinary 
log house, some twenty to thirty rods from our 
position. To the south of the clearing were 
dense woods, the ground sloping down to the river 
some distance away. In our rear were dense 
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woods extending to within about half a mile of 
our camp on the river. Immediately in our rear 
was a deep ravine, our position being at the 
creot of a very slight eminence nearly on a 
lev?l with the cleared field in our front. The 
Monticello road coming from the east made a 
sharp turn southerly to the rear of our posi- 
tion, running along the ravine mentioned almost 
parallel with our line. The whole country in 
that region was broken into high ridges and Asx 
deep ravines, and Colonel Jacob(who had served 
in the Mexican War) afterwards wrote me that ©n 
the way to Monticello he observed how admirably 
adapted the country at the Narrows was for de- 
fensive purposes and remarked to some ef Mb 
officers "that here was the very place to fight 
a 'Buena Vista 4 fight." 

The forenoon and early part of the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 9, passed without any unusual 
incident so far as our company was concerned. 
My headache was less severe but I made n© ef- 
fort to sleep. Provisions were becoming soaree 
in our company as they were among all the 
troeps taking part in the expedition. Col. Ja* 
cob says in his report that some tff the man en- 
gaged in the fight on the tenth had had "noth* 
ing t© eat since the day before." So when some 
©f the members of our company went down the 
Monticello road for a short distance and brought 
back several pounds of bacon I was glad to re- 
ceive a generous piece of it. It was from a 
razor-back hog that had fed on beechnut a and a- 
Corns instead of corn, but I think that at n© 
•ther time in my life did I eat bacon that 
tasted so good to ae as that did inmy half fam- 
ished condition. Our orders were to remain 
where we were until the return of the detach- 
ment under Captain TViltsie which was to have 
been back before noon. IJcon oame and passed 
with no tidings of the detachment and the after- 
noon wore on until about throe o'clock when we > 
heard vigorous and rapid rifle firing in our 
front and some distance away. 

To explain this firing it will be necessary 
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to relate what v/as happening within the Confed- 
erate lines, mien Pagram v/as driven out of 
Montieell© he retired into Tennessee and commu- 
nicated with General John H. Morgan, who was at 
Franklin,! think, in command ©f seven ©r More 
regiments of cavalry and a battery of six piec- 
es of artillery. Gen. Morgan at once put this 
force in motion and followed the route we had 
taken in our retirement from Montieell© , his 
small army proceeding as rapidly as possible in 
the following order: First, an advance guard ©f 
about three hundred men. Second, Cluke 1 s brig- 
ade , consist ing of the Eighth and Eleventh Ken- 
tucky (Confederate) Cavalry , under Major Bullock 
and Col. Chenault. Third, Five or more regi- 
ments of cavalry under Gen. Morgan, and, lastly, 
Morgan* s artillery. 

Captain Wiltsie's orders were that he should 
return te our camp not later than noon of the 
9th but he failed to comply with them and, as 
stated in a letter to me by Captain Allen, (af- 
terwards Sev. Dr. Allen ©f Detroit) frittered 
away the tine t seemingly indifferent in regard 
to the danger of such a course. The result was 
that the detachment was attacked by the advance 
force of Gen. Morgan, part under Captain ¥iltsie 
being driven from the Montieello road and es- 
caping dorm the river on a raft to our camp and 
part .under Captains Allen and Carpenter , were 
driven back on the Montieello road. The story 
of the conflict between the detachment and Mor- 
gan^ advance troops would be an interesting 
one, especially that part of it which would give 
an account of an encounter between Lieutenant 
Lounsberry and three Qonfederat es ,but as these 
things formed no part of my army life, I refrain 
from relating them here. Should I live to nn- 
ish this work an appendix may give some facts 
not included in the main text. 

The firing that we heard in the afternoon was 
from the part ©f the detachment under Captains 
Allen and Carpenter. As socn as we J.eard it 
some of us a^ked Captain Barnes to take us to 
where the fighting was going on, but he replied 
that he could not do that as his orders were to 



hold that position until the detachment came in. 
But the firing continued and grow in volime and 
kept coming nearer , showing that our men were 
retreating. 3oon some of us could endure it no 
longer and surrounded the captain and importun- 
ed him to let at least a part of us go to the 
rescue. 9fyOur comrades. Captain Barnes almost 
wept //yV in replying to our request by saying 
that he wanted to go quite as much as v/e.bu^ ~' 
that his orders ./ere imperative and he d i.red 
not leave that position. But in a moment an i- 
dea seamed to come into his mind and he darted 
down the road in cur rear and in a few moments 
returned, saying that Captain Grant with Company 
D on picket about a quarter of a mile nearer 
camp would take our place. ¥e at once set out 
tov.ardB the front as fast as we could runjand 
kept that pace for about four miles when we met 
Captains Allen and Carpenter with about twenty 
men,v.'lio had be n attacked and separated from 
the rest of the dot achiaentfunder Captain ;7iJLtsie 
but had— as they then supposed— beaten of JTthe 
attacking party and were returning leisurely to 
the camp. As Captain Barnes v:as anxious to get 
back to his place as soon as possible we at 
once turned about and Ji^srtlMUHfl back along the 
road over which we had oome until we had almost 
reached our first position when we again heard 
even heavier firing at a distance much nearer 
than before. Ve at once faced about arid went 
at a double quick pace until at the e ige of the 
woods just beyond the Coffey house we again met 
Captains Allen and Carpenter with the uxen under 
them, they having been again attacked. And 1 
shall never forget how Captain Allen locked as 
he came into viev: f hia hat ,-,'one,Jiis long hair 
streaming in the wind and his face flushed with 
the excitement of battle. Ke hautily explained 
how he and the men with him had been again at- 
tacked soon after we left them and had been 
slowly retiring, fighting all the way, closely 
followed by a force of the enemy much larger 
than their own. ¥e at onoe advanced along the 
toad and into the woods but coula not overtake 
the enemy who had hastily retired at our ap- 
proach. Uo we returned to the position we had 



been holding. Night was no,? approaching and 
Captain Barnes .thinking such a movement not on- 
ly justified but required, as ha knew that all 
our forces were now well across the river and 
that Col. Jacob. wa3 anxious to return to Colum- 
bia as soon as possible, took command of Compa- 
nies C and D and the men who had joined us un- 
der Captains Allen and Carpenter and started to 
return to our camp on the river. But on the 
way we met Major Cutoheon who directed ub to 
return to our former position as nothing had as 
yet been heard from Captain Wiltsie. So we re- 
turned to the place wo had been occupying for 
the preceding twenty- four hours ,and part of 
Company K that had come up with Major Cutcheon 
was stationed on our right. Shortly afterward 
Li cut. -Col. Smith arrived with the remainder of 
our regiment and at about the same time Col. 
Jacob arrived with a battalion of the Ninth and 
a battalion of the Twelfth Kentucky cavalry, 
both dismounted ,th latter being stationed at 
the left of the road with the bulk of our regi- 
ment and the formsr stationed in the rear in 
reserve. It was now dark and after a word or 
two with the Captain, "v7liite,Bidw:ll and I took 
our position as an advanced pickot post at the 
same spot that we had occupied during the pre- 
ceding night. After about half an hour a son- 
try who had been stationed by Captain Barnes 
near the Coffey house came running in and said 
to us as he ran past that the rebels were com- 
ing. After a very few minutes we could discern 
three horsemen approaching from the direction 
of Montioello. Bld^ell stepped into the road 
and challenged. "Friends without the counter- 
sign" was the reply. "Advance, one of you" said 
Bidwell. The response was a shot from a car- 
bine, which did no damage. Vo instantly return- 
ed the fire, as was proper, but nearly half a 
dozen of the men in the regiment lost their 
heads and fired also, some of the bullets from 
their rifles coming nearer to our heads than 
did the bullet from the carbine. Not wishing 
to be between two fires we hastily retired to 
the lino, while the captain stormed at the men 
in the line who had fired without orders. 



I had hardly taken ay plaoe in the company 
:?.o:: Li out a mt 1 wmM »f 3emp «y IE ( - i* rd 
Judge Hammond ©f Jackson and one of ay heat 
friends) same te me and by order of Lieut .-Col. 
Smith took six men from Companies C and K and 
myself and conducted us for a few reds down the 
descent te the right of our company and regi- 
ment and there, in the midst of a dense forest 
of bee eh and maple trees , established a tempora- 
ry picket post under my command, to prevent a 
surprise attatk on our right flank. I told the 
men te make themselves as comfortable as they 
could and that they might sleep but to keep 
their rifles within reach and be ready te spring 
te their feet if they should hear me eall te 
them or hear the discharge of my rifle. They 
at on»e lay down and fell asleep but I did net 
dare close my eyes for an instant, so I had no 
sleep on that night either* 

In the midst of the night David Bussell of 
Company C at first became restless and then a- 
rose. Fearing that he might distuob some of 
the others, I spoke te him rather impatiently, 
asking him what was the matter. He replied 
that he had just had a bad dream about his lit- 
tle boy who was ill at home and that he was al- 
so oppressed with a feeling that some trouble 
of seme kind was going te happen to himself or 
to his boy, that he was going to be killed or 
that his bey was dead er going to die. Hot 
having then learned so much about presentiments 
as I learned later, I thought the matter ef ne 
moment but spoke to Suss ell in a soothing and 
reassuring way, telling him that his having a 
bad dream was nothing to be troubled over, that 
I believed that the bey was all right and that 
I did not believe that we were to have any 
fighting soon and if the rebels dared attack us 
we would drive them out of Kentucky without any 
loss te ourselves. Apparently reassured by my 
words, Bussell lay down and went to sleep. He 
was mortally wounded on the following day and 
died a few days later. Just before he died I 
read to him a letter from his wife tolling him 
of the death of their child, a boy about two 
years old. 
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My vigil during that warn, bright .May night 
was a weary one, as I had had no sleep on the 
preceding night. Otherwise it was not unpleas- 
ant. All the wild life of the forest seemed to 
be astir and there were innumerable, indescriba- 
ble voices of night birds and the call of noc- 
turnal wild animals. Just before the day began 
to dawn I was sure that I could hear some one 
or comething slowly and stealthily approaching. 
I had always a fear , amounting almost ts a hor- 
ror, of creating a false alarm, so I waited and 
still waited, while the rustle of fallen leaves 
indicated the deliberate and cautious approach 
of many feet. Finally, as I was raising my ri- 
fle preparatory to challenging, the characteris- 
tic grunt of a hog made it evident that the 
sounds of feet that I had heard were caused by 
a herd of sine searching for beechnuts. 

The morning came on, bright and beautiful, and 
at sunris^ I reported to Lieut. -Col. Smith and 
was directed by him to dismiss the picket guard 
under my command and repair to ay place in the 
company. Scarcely had I finished washing my 
face and hands, drying them without a towel and 
combing my hair with a small comb and brushing 
my teeth— the extent of my soldier toilet — when 
I saw a citizen coming from the direction of 
the Coffey house , driving a horse attached to a 
small vehicle in which were different kinds of 
food, chiefly very small and very poor pios.Just 
at that moment I saw Col. Jaeofc approaching 
from the other side of the road and from the 
rear where he had passed the "uncomfortable 
night" of which he tells in his letter to me. 
In that letter he also mentions two oitizenefmd 
else coffee and meat, but I ea aly ene iitizen 
and no coffee nor meat. All that may have hap- 
pened later and after I had gone to the Coffey 
house.but I am inclined to think that the rec- 
ollection of the colonel was at fault when he 
wrote me and that he obtained the coffee and 
meat of some of his officers or mem. 

With Col. Jacob was an officer whom I did not 
know but have since thought must have been one 
of the officers in command of a portion of the 



dismounted Kentucky cavalry. To this officer 
Col. Jacob was complaining bitterly of Captain 
Mltsie for not keeping hie word and returning 
when he promised and thus delaying the return 
•f the expedition to Columbia. I heard Col. 
Jacob say,"I will wait fsr him- a little while 
and only a little while, in the mean time I am 
going to send a detail to bury the body of a 
poor fellow who was killed in the woods yester- 
day. I don't want to leave it there for the 
hogs to eat . As soon as the body has been bur- 
ied I'm going to start back and leave that cap- 
tain to follow as best he can." 

The colonel w-mt to the vehicle and asked a 
few questions of the citizen and I heard the 
latter state that his name was Alcorn. By this 
time a group of very hungry soldiers had gath- 
ered at the vehicle and Col. Jacob, looking at 
us with a sly wink, said, "Boys, you must pay for 
what you get of this man. I'm going to pay for 
mine." He then proceeded to select some things 
to eat and with them went in the direction from 
which he had come. The boys then began taking 
articles of food from the vehicle, the greater 
number paying for what thay took, others paying 
nothing. But the citizen seemed to care little 
whether he was paid or not, which confirms the 
belief I have always had that he was, in realityj, 
a Confederate spy. 

I bGu f #it of him enough biscuit for one good 
me al, prepared and ate my breakfast of bacon, 
biscuit and coffee, then went to where many ef 
Company C had gathered near Captain Barnes. As 
I came up Captain Barnes was saying, "Boys , there 
ought to be some one out at that house to watch 
the road," at the same time pointing to the 
Coffey house. White turned to Bidwell and me, 
saying, "We 11, come on, boys," and together we xJouc 
started down the road. On the way we met the 
Kentuckian with whom I had shared my rations 
and he stopped me and asked where we were going. 
•On picket", I told him.He thereupon proposed an 
exchange, he taking my Springfield and I his 
Henfcy rifle, the latter a sixteen shooter oaral- 
ry carbine. He also lent me his cartridge/ 



J? 1 chaining sixty- four rounds .making, with 
th« sixteen in the magazine, eighty rounds. It 
was between seven and half past a^ven o'clock 
when we went to the Coffey house and for a time 
we lounged about, at the sides of the road or in 
the dooryard of the house. Sut after a time we 
heard a horse coming and scon we saw a horseman 
approaching. As soon as he saw us he quickly 
reined his horse into the wood and dismaounted. 
We then saw that he was armed. Immediately be- 
hind him came another horsoman and he executed 
the some maneuver. Just then Captain Barnes 
came up and to him we pointed out the situation 
and asked instruct ions , as we were uncert ain as 
to the character ©f the horsomon. The captain 
looked at one or two who had just come up and 
3aid, "Boys, those men are rebels. SMre at them." 
White immediately stepped to a corner of the 
house and fired . The shot was returned from 
the woods, the bullet striking in one of the 
logs of the house, and the battle of Horse Shoe 
Bend had be^un. 

Tl$s captain returned to our lines to report 
the situation and White ,Bidwell and I prepared 
to d -f end our outpost. We entered the house 
and decided that White should take the door 
next to the road,Bidwell the door in the side 
of the house farthest from the road and I the 
window fronting the enemy. In this way each of 
us would be somewhat protected from the fire of 
the enemy ,nene of us whwlly so. I raised the 
window a few inches , rested my Henry rifle on 
the window sill, scanned the wood in front of me 
carefully and when I saw one of the enemy took 
careful aim and fired. All the time the regi- 
ments of Cluke # s brigade were coming up, dis- 
mounting and forming in line at some distance 
from the edge of the woods but near enough to 
furnish a good mark from my position. White and 
Bidwell were in the meantime keeping up a steady 
fire, each coming into the house to load and 
then going out and firing from a corner of the 
house, where he was partially protected from the 
fire of the enemy. And all the time the enemy 
was keeping up a steady, fire, the bullets strife* 
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ing the side ©f tlie house and soon one er two 
come through the window. This brought mo to a 
realization of the fact that the woman of the 
houce was still in the room with two small 
children, she denouncing us and demanding that 
wo leave at once. I went to a trap door lead- 
ing to an excavation under the house, threw it 
open and told the woman to go down into the 
cellar. On her refusal I caught her by the arm 
and in no gentle manner pushed her down the 
ladder leading to the bottom of the cellar, 
passed down her two children and told her that 
if she tried to come out I would close the trap 
door and fasten it down. I then returned to 
the window and removed it. Just as I finished 
doing so a bullet came through the window, hit 
the forepiece of ay cap at one edge and near 
the crown and tore its way through from near 
one edge to near the other, not cutting the 
forepiece away but spoiling the looks of the 
cap. 

I continued to fire f i oa the window for a 
time aad then, finding that position too expos- 
ed,! got down on the floor, removed from between 
two of the logs ©f the house the chinking and 
the clay plastered over it, and was thus able to 
take aim and fire between the logs, they afford- 
ing me almost complete protection. 'So far as I 
knew at the time, only one bullet coming from 
the enemy went between the logs and that one 
did not come within two feet of me, though a 
good nany Game through the window. Twice the 
enemy came nearer to the house with the evident 
intention of atteapting to take it by storm, but 
the rapidity of the fire from the Henry rifle 
led thea to think that a large force, armed with 
muzzle loading carbines, was in the house, as 
they had no knowledge of repeating rifles. 

But White, Bidwell and I could see that there 
was danger that they might either charge on the 
house with a large force or get on the flanks 
©f our position, and that if they should adopt 
either policy it would be all up with ub. And 
as we had already stayed longer than could have 
been expected of us, we resolved to go while es- 



cape to our liaes v/as possible. So we slipped 

tut at the doors and putting the house between 
ub and the enemy as far as possible we ran with 
all our might till we reached our lines. A few 
bullets were fired after ub but without effect. 
I returned the Henry rifle to my Kentucky com- 
rade and on examination it appeared that of the 
eighty cartridges I had taken loss than tea 
were left . I expressed regret at having used 
so many, but he answered heartily , "That »s all 
right. I'a glad you used *m fer I reckon you 
put a good many of 4 em to good use. There's 
lots more in the ammunition wagon across the 
river and if I need more today the boys 1 11 let 
ae have •em. u 

In his report Lieut. -Col. Liaith said: 

"At about 8 A.M. the enemy vigorously at- 
tacked our picketsj>'/ith dismounted cavalry, and 
after a brisk resistance for fifteen minutes, 
drove than in upon the main line." 

In fact the first shot by White was fired at 
exactly 8.05 o'clock, A.M. ?><hen we reached our 
line it v/as precisely 6.35 ©•clock, A.M. 

I took my Springfield rifle and went to ay 
company. Almost immediately an orderly came 
and took V,fhite to Col. Jacob. When White re- 
turned hidwall v/as summoned and on Bidwell's 
return I was called. I learned afterwards that 
on being interrogated by Col. Jacob, White had 
estimated the number of the Confederates in our 
front at about eight to ten hundred and Mdwell 
about the same and that the colonel had receiv- 
ed their replies with manifestations of evident 
impatience. In reply to his inquiry I stated t| 
that to me there appeared to be from a thousand 
to twelve hundred. At this Cel. Jacob said, 
sarcastic ally jlSergeant .Don't ycur eyes multiply 
this mcrning? M I was as mad as a hatter, but 
knowing that it wouldn't do to answer as the 
question dese aved,I replied courteously but xkk\ 
with some show of spirit , "No, colonel, I have not 
multiplied the number in the least. There are 
certainly not less than a thousand and I think 
there are more." In fact there were nearer 
fifteen hundred than a thousand. As I started 



te return t© my regiment I heard Col. Jacob say 
to an officer who stood no\r, B I3y God, I don't 
know what this means." The fact was that at 
that time Gol. Jacob had not the react- st idea 
that Morgan was within a hundred miles of us. 
In his letter t© me he s .ys: 

"I thought at fil*t,in common with others, 
that we were only dealing with tliieves or guer- 
rillas." 

He then states that soon afterwards he con- 
cluded that we must Joe fighting regular troops 
and infers that this must have been at a- 

bcut the time of our interview. But as I had 
written him nothing as t© what took place be- 
tween us and as ho had evidently forgotten a- 
bcut it, it could hie been nothing but an in- 
ference by him. And from what was said by him j 
to Captain Barnes about noon, I am inclined to 
think that until about four e* clock in the af- 
ternoon Col. Jacob was wholly at sea in regard 
to the number and character of the forces op- 
posed to us. 

Soon after "hite t Bidwsll and I had left the 
Coffey house, the enemy advanced a part ©f his 
tro-ips and to k possession of the Coffey house 
and fermsd a strong line of skirmishers along a 
fence running at ri;~ht angles with the road £xh 
from near the house and lengthwise the open 
field, this fence being between us and the ©r- 
chard. From these vantage points, the house and 
the fence, the enemy opened on us a deliberate 
skirmish or picket fire, to v;hich we replied, the 
firing being brisk at times and nearly or whol- 
ly ceasing at other times. And this skirmish- 
ing continued in this '.-/ay during the remainder 
of the forenoon and until about mid-aft ernoon. 
It was in the forenoon tint David Euss .11 was g) 
mortally wounded. 

• I d© not think that I fired ray rifle more 
than two or three times during all the skir- 
mishing, as the enemy was well hidden. I very 
seldom saw any one of them who exposed enough 
of his body to form a fair mirk, and I always 
made it a rule not to fire unless I had a fair 
aark. At one time I felt so overcome by weari- 



iness from want of sleep and the exertions ef** 
the right in the morning that I lay down and 
slept lightly f 0r about a hair hour. 

At fcbout noon Captain Barnes came r era a con- 
sultation with Col. Jacob and said to a small 
group of us, "Col. Jacob says he don't know whs 
these fellows are hut h««e going to find out .He 
has sent for ene or the guns. Col. Jacob save 
m his report : 

•X ©rdered one piece ©f cannon to be ereseed 
over the river, being determined te discover the 
numbers and intention ef the enemy.* 

But the gun did rot arrive en the field until 
between three and .four ©• clock. the delay being 
occasioned, as Col. Jacob indicates in his let- 
ter to me, by the fear of the captain ef the 
battery that he might lose the gun. Col. Jacob 
expresses the ©pinion in his letter to ms that 
had the gun Been brought over promptly we might 
have defeated Cluke^s brigade before Mcrgan 
came up. This is very probable. 

The cannon was planted on the erost ©r the 
ridge, on the opposite side or the road rrora 
where Company C was, at a short distance rrora 
the road and far enough within the woods to be 
concealed fro/a the enemy. As soon as the gun 
was in plaee it opened on the fence at close 
range and those of the enemy who were behind 
the fence instantly fled and as they were flee- 
ing were rired upon by the cavalry and the in- 
rantry all along the line with disastrous re- 
sults t© the enemy, A shell was then sent 
crashing through the upper part or the Coffey 
house and another into the woods beyond, and 
then came the order , "Forward, double quick, 
march!" and the entire line, our regiment and 
the battalion ©f dismounted oavalry , charged . 
Not fir in ©ur front the woods and brush ap- 
proached the road so closely that our company, 
on the extreme right of the regiment, was ob- 
liged to oblique to l.he left considerably. This 
broke up our line somewhat so ;-t,hat I fonnd Cap- 
tain Barner,nick KLliston an« myself tws ©r 
three pac-s in front of the others and running 



quick, when about half way t© the Coffey house 
we were met by a heavy fire out of the weeds, 
which continued almost without interruption 
during the engagement. 

Arrived at the Coffey house Captain Barnes 
kicked in the door and entered .followed by SI- 
list en, ray self, and others. The house was still 
filled with debris and dust from the effect of 
the shell that had passed through it and near 
the center of the room sat the foolish creature 
who had come out of the cellar, pale as death 
and crying hysterically , with her two children 
clinging to her skirts. As Col. Jacob says, had 
the shell exploded in the house, as it was in- 
tended that it should do, it is more than likely 
that the woman and children would have been 
killed. 

I gave only a hasty glance at the woman and 
then looked out of the window towards the woods 
and there an appalling sight met my eyes. 
Cluke*s brigade which we had driven from the 
orchard and house with our artillery and by the 
charge, had fallen back precipitately upon what 
lokked like a fair sized army in line of bat- 
tle. Morgan had arrived with from five to sev- 
en additional regiments of cavalry , had dismount^ 
ed his men and formed them for action just be- 
fore our charge was made. We at once saw the 
hopelessness of any further aggressive action 
on our part and at once retired, without orders 
so far as I know, but deliberately and in good 
order ,taking with us the body of Lieutenant 
Gre<?n who had been killed, and those who were 
wounded in the charge. 

Major Cutcheon afterwards received, through 
political influence, a Congressional medal for 
leading this charge. He took part in it , keep- 
ing his place in the rear of the line, as did 
Lieut. -Col. ^ith,but in no sense did he lead 
the charge or display any conspicuous gallantry 
in it . If any one more than another led the 
charge , it was Captain Barnes. 

In retiring from the Coffey house we took 



SSL!" M riB * n * r wh « M« *een captured in tha 
»«f f?; "V 8 ? 0 ? 6 * our lines Captain Bar- 

nes directed me to take a guard of two ,en and 
deliver the prisoner to Cel. Jacob. As soon as 
I looked at the prisoner I reoegnized Mr. Alcona 
whe had sold ua the food in the morning.- Up to 
the time when I received Col. Jacob's letter I 
had always Vlieved that the colonel had ttuoczkt 
thoughtlessly allowed Alcorn to leave our lines 
at his own pleasure. The colonel's letter sets 
tho matter in a new light , though he seems neve^- 
to have believed, as I did and still do, that Al- 
corn was a spy. But u'hy Col. Jacob should re- 
member two men while I can recall but ene.I do 
not understand. 

when I found Cel. Jacob and delivered Aloora 
to him, the colonel* s face bore a look of ex- 
treme anxiaty. I do not knew just what his 
th< u -hts were but. I do knew what mine were. They 
were, "Confound:.. your old eyes, I wonder what you 
think now about ay eyes multiplying." He was 
the* fully aware of "the -umbers and the inten- 
tion of the enemy"ar:d realized the critical 
situation in which he and his command were 
placed. It was only by our determined and des- 
perate fighting that afternoon that any of 
those who were connected with the expedition 
were saved from annihilation or capture. 

Almost as soon as we had arrived at our for- 
mer position the <?nemy emerged from the woods 
in two strong lines of battle outnumbering ua, 
as Gen. Cutcheon says, "at least eight te one," 
Col. Jacob stys,"at least ten to one." I do not 
remember that any order was given to fire, nor 
was one needed. Instantly the advancing enemy 
was met by a withering fire from the whole 
length of our line, while shell after shell from 
our one piece of artillery burst in i.heir ramka, 
the combined effect of the artillery and rifle 
fire causing them te waver, break and retreat to 
the shelter of the woods , only to reform and come 
on again. And this was repeated I know not how 
many times. And all the time they were firing 
upon us, their bullets flying about among us 
like bees from a hive in summer. But although 



our boye oould ee a Jww graatly wo wars outnul? 9 

witn a vi,tor and determination I have never 
seen excelled. Wkit ■ ,Bidwell and I were the 
°?f£ a ° t]L *& sergeants pres -nt.lJre-aan beins: 
with the colors on the other side of the river 

*!LS r *S # f!L*? r ^ idl y ** possible but 

were.with the ©aptain,all the time cheering and 

them,°Aia carefully, boys .aim carefully.* And 
"Aim low hit them in the iegs,» with encouraging 
injunctions .such as "Seraeabe; old Michigan 
boys," and »Por the credit of Battle Creek.'give 
it t« them.* The eapt ain,¥/hite and Bidwell 
were doing something ©f the same sort at the 
same tiae. And all the time the steady roll of 
Tine musketry, the explosions of the cannon and 
the crash of the bursting sheila made a fearful 
din, varied by the spiteful hiss of the bullets 
aimed at us. Deaerest of our company was wound- 
ed in the arm or shoulder and had to leave the 
field. At one time while I was loading ray 
piece a bullet passed so close to ay lips that 
they were made sore for days afterwards. 

Our position was well protected if we chose 
to avail ourselves of the p rot action it afford- 
ed. We had only to lie down just below the 
crest of the ridge to furnish a very small aark 
to the enemy and diminish the chances of our 
being hit by bullets that were being fired at 
us without taking aim, as most of them were. But 
we were too little accustomed to fighting to do 
this and many, indeed nearly all of us, stood up 
near the top of the slope in order to facili- 
tate the loading and firing of our rifles. It 
is possible that our recklessness was our sal- 
vation. But after a tirao the oaptain began to 
oaution us not to expose ourselves to the fire 
•f the enemy so recklessly but to ;o a little 
way down the slope to load and then lie down to 
fir© our pieces. Obeying this direction ,at 
one time when about to fire ay rifle I lay down 
behind a decayed log en the orest of the ridge 
and, resting ay rifle on the; log, was taking a 



niJi «SL! ara £ u J aia wIien * »«*er of the oca- 
pany standing below ae fired his pieee without 

t iking aim, the muscle of his gun being between 
my head and the head of Henry Knox who was ly- 
ing next to ae and engaged in the s me way. The 
bullet from the careless* soldier's rifle enter- 
ed the log and burned powder from the gun was 
blown into the side of my face and my right ear 
was almost deafened for a time. Knox had just 
fired his piece and at onee sprang to his feet 
and with bitter maledictions proceeded to rain 
vigorous blows en the face and head of the of- 
fender, when the captain interfered and put a 
stop to that encounter so that the oembatants 
could devote their energies to the more import- 
ant battle which was just then feeing on. 

Our men were greatly encouraged by the visi- 
ble effects of our fire and the fire of the 
cannon. Col. Jacob, in his letter, tells hew he 
stood by the cannon and directed the fire and . 
we could see for ourselves the havoc made in xnx 
the ranks of the enemy by the exploding shells 
and by our steady , well-directed fire. And in 
this way the battle raged trmu about four to 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Then the enemy 
abandoned the attempt to drive us from our po- 
sition by an attack in front and, holding wha** 8 
little more than a strong skirmish line just A 
within the edge of the forest, the greater part 
•f their force moved around on cur right and 
left flanks. A sharp rifle fire was still kept 
up, with frequent shots from the eannon,but more 
bullets began to come to us from our right 
flank than from our front, and a still stronger 
demonstration was made on our left flank. An 
order to retire was given, but we did not hear 
it and Companies C and K held their ground un- 
til we saw the cannon come down .he hill and 
through the brush into and down the road, the 
horses galloping, followed by the cavalry and by 
that part of our regia nt on that side of the 
road. Looking up the road toward our f rent ,1 
saw a group of three or four Confederates spring 
from the field on the otherside of the read and 
start down the road to get in our rear. The 
men of < ur company were then hastening down the 



hill past me ,so I raised my gun, took a too has- 
ty aim at one of tho ,^rcup cf Conf ederat es and 
fir 3d bu+ Hissed and with Dick Tilliston and 
Henry Knox went rapidly do vn the hill and over- 
took the company. 

Among those who were fighting under Morgan 
thuc day was one who was afterwards Senator Mc- 
Creary of Kentucky and another who war in after 
years Judge Lurton, Judge of the Federal Circuit 
including Michigan, and later one of the Justi- 
ces of the Supreme Court of the United states. 
I never talked with Senator MeCreary about the 
"battle (though Gen. Cutcheon did) but I once 
chanced to meet Judge Lurton when he was hold- 
ing court at Grand Rapids and in a brief con- 
versation with him I told him that I thought 
that I recognized him as the ©no at whom I fir- 
ed just as I was leaving the ridge, and that, on 
the whole ,1 was not sorry that I failed to hit 
him. He replied, in the same vein, that he 
thought that I must be mistaken aa he was back 
with Morgan at the time w F©r, w to quote his lan- 
guage, "I didn't care to get as near as that to 
you Yankees just then." 

I left the place where we had been fi ;hting 
to© hurriedly to pick up anything, so lost jay 
blankets and haver sack, every thing in fact except 
my rifle, ammunition and canteen. As in the 
morning, of over sixty rounds of cartridges that 
I had at the beginning of the fight I had less 
than ten left. 

"e retired deliberately for only a short dis- 
tance and at the first positici: that was at all 
adapted to defence--and where Captain Grant's 
company had been on picket--we halted and form- 
ed in line, our regiment at the right arid the 
Kentucky battalion at our left, as before. And 
there we waited for from fif t ?en minutes to 
half an hour expecting another attack but none 
was made, tho Confederates having had all the 
fighting with us that they desired on t.hat day. 
8© after a time we sl©wly took our way back to 
the river. Gen. Cutcheon is wrong in stinting 
that the summons to surrender came while we 
were at the Harrows. 'Then it was sent Gen. Mor- 



gaa supposed that we were still there but we had 
in fact gene to the river. Col. Jacob gives the 
incident in full in hie letter to me and my 
recollect ion agrees with hie except as to the 
exact 1 mguafe used by him in hiB reply to the 
stamens to surrender. As I remember it (and I 
stood but a few feet from him at the time) his 
Language to Lieut .-Col. Holman was, "Tell him to 
go back to General Morgan and say te him that I 
don't belong to the surrendering br ;ed of dogs. 
If he ants us he must come and take us but 
I'll never surrender while there's a shot 1 -f t 
in the locker." 

The cannon that had been with us,v/ith the 
horses, hid been taken across the river when mm 
arrived and our regiment , with the battalion/the 
Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry and the one hundred jott 
and t wont y- five men who had be ;n in reserve and 
not engaged in the fight .all crossed the river 
in small detachments that evening. As soon as 
our regiment was across we marched a short dis- 
tance and bivouacked. I m* so overcome with 
vearineau and stupor from being two nights with- 
out sleep, the double quicking on Saturday and 
the fighting on Sunday, that in the short march 
after crossing the river I slept soundly while 
marching but kept my place as a filecloser at 
the right of and near the rear ©f the company. 
As soon as we halted I threw myself on the 
ground and continued to sle-jp. I had had noth- 
ing to eat since early morning ,had nothing 
with which to cover myself and the night was 
cold, but I heeded neither the hunger nor the 
cold, Several times during the night I started 
up, the thunder of the cannon and the crashing 
of the musketry still sounding in my ears. This 
hallucination occurred to me many times after- 
wards, following battles that we fought later 
during the war. 

Another account of the battle of Horse Shoe 
Bend is given in the history of the Twentieth 
Michigan on pages b2 to 54, and in the latter of 
Col. Jacob to me, which I now intend to attach 
as one of the appendices to this work. 

While it was one of the minor engagements of 



the war, the Battle of Horse Shoe B nd was in 
STRESS ° ne ef thQ a0Bt *XP«etaat ef any 

ir *?*E •! T ith whiGl1 the twentieth is 
tredited. Although technically it would not be 

i££ tL v f? a ?7if^ u ?, as rv vore ** 

leave tne Held, it could not be called a vict©- 

2rfnr^! ie / ne ^ a8 ' in epite df thair sreat su- 
periority in numbers, they were unable to pursue 

us and their losses were vastly greater than 
ours. As to the numbers engaged,! knew that 
were two hundr -d and ninety- two ef 
the Tw.-ntieth as those figures were taken from 
the morning report on the :iorning of the tenth 
of May. And while the whole mother ©f the 12th 
Kentucky Cavalry may hav* exoeeded Col. Jacob's 
estimate it could hardly h-ve exo^ded one hun- 
dred and tw-nty- five, while twenty would bo a 
liberal estimate of the number ef men h«jidling 
the gun. But Col. Jacob greatly undereot im^tes 
the number of the opposing loree. Thore were 
certainly seven regiments engaged, and as the 
policy of the Confederates was— unlike that of 
the United States— to keep their r«gim;nts as 
near the maximum in numbers as possible , Morgan 
ecu Id not hire had less than three thousand 
five hundred men and probably nearer four thou- 
sand. And the latter was the number at which I 
estimated them at the time. 

/f to the losses on each side, Col. Jacob's 
at at event tnat the Confederates lost one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven killed is, no doubt .sub- 
stantially correct. It io certainly conserva- 
tive enough. And this would indicate a loss of 
not less than four hundred and fifty wounded. 
According to an entry in my diary May 13, our 
loos, as then reported off icially, v/as six killed 
and fourteen wounded. In the of ; icial report 
ef Lieut .-Col. tintith he puts the number of 
killed at four, wounded, eight eon. 

Morgan m?.de no attempt to follow us but re- 
tired with the greater part of his force to 
Monticelle, leaving what »vas little more than a 
strong pifcket force at the Cumberland. 

At about eleven o'clock in the forenoon of 
the eleventh of May we set, out for Columbia, 



marched about fourteen miles that day and eight 

miles on the day following, r .'aching Columbia 
before noon. Than followed a period of mora 
than half a month ©f compar itivo inaction .the 
time being given bo drill , largely, ',1th occas- 
ional activities caused by reports that Morgan 
Mad crossed the Cumberland and was approaching, 
none of these reports having the Blight est bas- 
is in truth. And all the time preparations for 
the invasion of East Tennessee were b -ing made. 

May 1j ,1863, C apt uin 3 xnes made an order ap- 
pointing me acting sergeant in place of TSugene 
T. Freeman ho was color sergeant and thus not 
liable to duty as sorge;,jit of the company. This 
appointment was much appreciated by me as it 
made my duties lesn onerous in :iome ways though 
carrying greater responsibility . And I think 
that the appointment was fairly s itisf aetory to 
the men of the company also. At tne beginning 
of my service I was conscious of the fact that 
I was far from being liked by many of the com- 
pany for a variety of reasons. One reason was 
that I belonged to the otudgnt and not the la- 
boring cl as and while I was liked by seme all 
the better for this by others I was looked upon 
as being wholly out of sympathy with them. I 
also took pains to keep clean and to be neatly 
dressed ,my clothes clean and tidy, my shoes 
blacked and, worst of all, I generally wore a 
cellar instead of wearing none as v/at. the rule. 
Shen while on duty as corporal I insist fid that 
everything should be done in a military way. 
<\nd in the army scrupulous care as to dress and 
military conduct was called "putting en stylo" 
and I had not been a member of the company long 
before I began to be referred to in a good-na- 
tured v/ay by the soubriquet of ".style." "riut 
although the name stuck, the feeling gradually kl 
wore away. And a few days after the battle of 
Horse tJhe Bend I heard one of the members of 
Company C say to another: "They may say what 
they please of tttyle.ha fights like a cuss any- 
way." And the; quality of fficieut courage in 
a soldier was always appreciated by his com- 
rades ,what ever his defects night have been. 



T->e days after my appointment I was detailed 
fer picket duty and was with the reserve on the 
Elizabethtewn read. On the 31st ef May eur 
company want on picket and I was placed in com- 
mand ef the extreme eutpost en tha Jamestown 
road. It was at a time when one ef the period- 
ic scares in regard to the appreach ©f Morgan 
was afloat, and the lieutenant in command cf eur 
company as cautioned that an attack on that 
road waB probably imminent during the day or 
night and that there was no cavalry outpost in 
our front. The greater part of the day pas; ed 
without incident, I keeping the men together and 
alert but at ease. About four o'clock, P.M. I i 
observed an officer approaching on horseback 
and recognized the Major of the Twenty- eighth 
Massachusetts Infantry, a Bostonese Irishman and 
one of the most pompous beings I ever saw. I 
also saw by the sash that he wore that he was 
the field officer of the pickets for the day. 
As he approached .instead of forming the guard 
in line and having them present arms to him, I 
stood at attention and as he came up I gave the 
regulation salute. He looked black as a thun- 
der cloud and broke out , "sergeant , is this the 
proper ;,a;v If receive Ike field effite* if bna 
pickets? Why didn f t ; ou turn out your guard?" 
"Major," vas my reply, "I have always been in- 
structed that no honors are to be paid to any 
one when near to or in the presence ef the ene- 
my. This is an extreme outpost and we are the- 
oretic ally, and perhaps actually, in the presence 
ef the enemy." "li^ht , serge ant , right ,» was his 
rejoinder, a bread smile on his face, "I am glad 
that you are so well Informed in regard to your 
duties." (It was doubtless the fact that the 
idea had not occurred to himi before.) He then 
dismounted and got off his high horse at the 
same time and we had a very pleasant interview 
for about fifteen minutes. To please his vanity. 
I submitted to him for his approval my plans 
fer the disposition ef the guard when night 
should eome en and for the conduct of the re- 
tirement en the reserve should we be attacked. 
These he enthusiastically approved and commend- 



?*, a t the same time telling.** that I would 
have meed ef these plana, as wc would in all 
probability be attaoked before midnight. At the 
close of ©ur consultation he took a Tery eeur- I 
teeus ana erdial leave of me ana went hie way,' 
I heard some time afterwards that he took pains 
to say seme very complimentary things of me to 
eur brigade commander, Col. Morrison. 

Before night came on I gave all the guard full 
instructions what to do in case we should be atV- 
tacked, especially if I should be killed or 
wounded. I told them that they were net te run 
down the road in a body but to retire in pairs, 
two in the read, two on one side and two en the 
ether side of the road , each pair to retire as 
skirmishers, loading and firing in alternation, 
and if attacked by mounted cavalry to shoot the 
horses firsthand in any ease to fall back as 
slowly as possible without being captured, so as 
to give time to the troops in camp to form. I 
then posted one of tho guard at seme distance 
down the read te act as a sentry and give the 
alarm should any one approach. This sentry I 
changed every two hours. The day had been fair 
and the moon was near its full but the darkness 
eama en rapidly as a severe thunder storm was 
approaching from the went. Shortly before the 
mccn was obscured the sentry earn* to me and 
told me that a man was approaching from the di- 
reetien opposite the camp. The Field tfficer 
ef the Pickets had given explicit orders that 
if any one should come from that direction he 
was not te be challenged but fired upon without 
warning. But en looking at the man who was 
cording down the read I was satisfied that al- 
though he carried a gun, he was not an enemy, 80 
I directed the sentry to remain in concealment 
and concealed myself until the man was within 
challenging distance, then stepped into the read*' 
challenged, and discovered that he was a member 
ef my own company who had in some way eluded 
the pickets on another read and had gene forag- 
ing. 

The 1 1 under stem which had been gathering in 
the early evening broke between eight and nine 



• clock *n d raged about two hours. Our cloth- 
ing as saturated with water but we kept ©ur 
ammunition from being damaged. When the storm 

f^lSA* 3 ^*** a11 ths Gu- ard except the sen- 
try enkiuty to sleep ,but I remained awake until 
two o 'block then slopt about two hours and was 
wakened and arose as early as an, parly attack 
would be likely to occur. But J&aY there was 
no attack and at 8.3© A.M. we were relieved and 
returned to camp. At dress parade that evening 
we learned that the composition of our brigade 
had been changed, the 100th Pa. taking the pluce 
of the 17th Mich., and Col. Leasure of the for- 
mer regiment becoming ommander of our brigade 
and Gener a Welch commander of ©ur division. 

These changes prasagod a movement of the 
corps, and late in the evening of that day, Juno 
1, orders came to prepare tight days' cooked ra- 
tions and be ready to move. And at about el v- 
en o'cloek on the 3d of June, 1863, we received 
orders to *arch at d ylight cn .he followtfcg 
morning. Wo assumed that t as a matter of Gourse, 
we were about to start for "last T^nnesses. s© 
what was our amasement^hen, setting out at five 
©•clock the next morning, we started northward 
instead of southward. We did not learn until 
some days afterward that Gen. Grant ,thon engag- 
ed in the siege of Vlck8burg,had sent an urgent 
request for ■ r inforeement e\to protect the rear 
of his araoffrom a threatened attack by the Con- 
federate General Jos. S. Johnston, and the War 
Department had decided to a^aln postpone the 
fulfillment of President Lincoln's desire for 
the deliverance of Bast Tennessee and to send 
our corps to Vicksburg. Our unintended ,unde- 
sired and unexpected campaign in Kentucky had 
been concluded. 



CHAPTKB VII. 



CAMPAIGNING IN MISSISSIPPI. 

On that fourth *ay af June ,18 S3, when we left 
•ur «aa» near Caluabia,Ky . ,at five •••leek in 
the warning, v-« aarehe* abaut twenty-eno ailes,, 
aest af the aen in heavy aarehing er*er — whish 
was fully equivalent to walking ferty miles— 
an* biveuaeke* near CaapUll*- ,ab»ut a wile 
frea the alaee where we biveuaeke* «n the night 
• f the 27th af April »reee*ing. On the aern- 
ing »f June 5th we star she* at 4.30 • 'clack an* 
na*e nineteen ailes before naen,r sashing Leba- 
non ,Ky., at that hour. There we were *ensly 
ijacked in frei ;ht cars far I, u isville where we 
arrive* at *aybreak «n the following aarning,ax 
after an exceedingly unceaf ertable night. Dis- 
embarking iaae* lately, we aarehe* ta the Ohie 
river, erasse* ta Jef f ersonville ,In* . ,an* in the 
aftern<san again te©k freight cars »n the Jef- 
fersanville an* Terre Haute I.E. an* reaehe* 
i-eyaour,In*.,at *ark that evening. (Jetting off 
the cars at that »la«e,we were furnishe* hat a* 
caffee , which, with fee* fraa eur haver saeks ,««n- 
stitute* aur supper. Be- eabarking at an«e an 
£fH&& •ars af the Ohia an* Mississippi 
we aasse* anather un«»afartable ni.sht ,r cashing 
Washingt an, In*., bef are *aybreak an* Vineennes, 
In*., at sunrise an i>un*ay,the 7th. There we 
left the cars ©nly lang eneu^h ta eat saae s»ft 
brea* an* eraekers an* *rink e«ffee,t}ien re-ea- 
barke* an* eantinue* an aur^ay, arriving at Sanr 
d aval ,111 ., at about noen. There we were again 
•acke* inta freight sars an the Illinals Cen4«- 
tral B.R. an* j»ra«ee*e* an «ur way an* reaehe* 
Gentralia.Ill., at ab<sut faur • • ela«k,P .11. At 
that ylaee we rested far a Tew haurs partaking, 
aeanwhile,ef the first faa* we ha* been given 
sin«e breakfast , this fco* consisting ef anly 
hat coffee an* fresh beef. During aur brief 
stay at Centralia an that Sunday afternaaa a 
large erewd af eitiaens af bath sexes an* all 
afces a: aeable* ta greet us an* as aur train gat 
un*er way there was a mast enthusiast i« *eaan- 



stratien in iur honor. 

After a thirti very uaeeaf ertable night ,we ar- 
rived at Caire,Ill., a short tiae after daylight 
• a the 8th ef June and apeat aest ef the day 
1 ukiag about the to ...» lair* (91 I aaee< M If 
spelled Kay-re, leag e)was then a «ean,lew p dirty 
town, but its location aade it a aest iapertaat 
shining point, ce it was full ef aeldiers and 
ciril eaployees ef the gevernaent and ef goods 
arriving er awaitiag shipaent. Late in th« af- 
temeea we weat en heard the river steaaer "Ne- 
braska," whiea,hewever ,did net leave its a«er- 
ingB that night. Like nearly all geveraaeat 
transports, the Nebraska was ©Id and dirty, but 
eur quart ers,th©ugh quite restricted, were net 
se closely packed with aen as had been the ease 
en the ears* 

Our beat get under way at abeut aiae e'eleek 
in the forenoon ef the 9th and reached Celuabue 
Ky., abeut noea. In the afternson the beat 
halted at Island He, Ten .which was a place ef 
aueh interest te us ea aeoeunt ef the success 
ef the Union aray and fleet in their operations 
against the Confederates net leag befere. Our 
steaaer reached a point near the Arkansas line 
by nightfall and there tied up until the fel- 
lewing aeraing abeut three e'eleek, then pre- 
e ceded dewn the river te Meaphis, which was 
reached, at abeut fire e* clock in the afternoon. 
There we reaained during the night ef the 10th 
and the whele ef the f ©Hewing day and aight, 
while we aaused ourselves as we liked. 

That Teyage dewn the Mississippi Hirer, the 
earlier stages ef which I have just described, 
was te ae a very iapertaat and, despite its dis- 
•eKfertp 9 « teat pie as lag v tat » 1 had never 
seen that river befere we reached it at Caire, 
and the view ef it at that peint and lewer 
dewn, fully a aile in width, as it swept en its 
aajestie ceurse t© the Gulf,..\hile we were 
fleating en its tide day by day ,iapressed ae 
profoundly. I have seen it a nuaber ef tiaes 
since then at different peint s aleag its hanks, 
frea 8t . Leuis te Minneapolis ,and the sight ef 
it has always recalled te my aind the eaetiens 
which I felt while :\.ing down it en the way te 



Vicksburg. ISO 

1*112 ££ e S Xee ^ io ^ of the hi S h laa*» near Co- 
lumbus, Ky. .Memphis, Tenn. , and a Tory few other 
points,the scenery along the Mississippi for 
the entire distance fro* Cairo to Vicksburg was 
monotonous and dreary. The country was flat, 
there were some swamps bordering the river, but 
I or the most part the country was made up of 
uncultivated plantations lying desolate and in 
many cases apparently deserted , while we were 
alraost constantly in eight of dead .leaf less 
trees on hich perched crows and turkey -buz- 
sarda, surveying the forlorn and gloomy land- 
scape. 

Our steamsr again took up its course down the 
river at daybreak on tho morning of the 12th 
and that day progres ed as far as STapoleon, Ar- 
kansas , where it anchored for the night. On the 
following day we got under way at about three 
o'clock in the morning and before noon we were 
fired upon from the thore by a large party of 
guerrillas and three men wounded but none kill- 
ed. We at once returned the fire and the guer- 
rillas fled. A gunboat a little farther down 
the river came up speedily and shelled the 
woods, with what result we had no way of know- 
ing. These attacks by guerrillas on boats ply- 
ing up and down the river were so frequent that 
nearly every vessel had its pilothouse protect* 
ed by boiler iron or thick planking, our boat 
having the latter. 

The small river fleet, of which the Nebraska 
was a part, reached a point a few miles above 
Vicksburg at a little before dark on the 13th 
and early in the morning of the 14th ran down 
to the wharf a^hort distance above the city 
and as near as/was prudent to approach the en- 
emy's works. There, at a plase called Young's 
Point, we disembarked on the Louisiana side of 
the river and on the peninsula formed by a 
large bend in the stream. There we stayed dur- 
ing the day and the night following , and I was 
greatly interested in one of the boats belong- 
ing to our mortar fleet, this boat being anchor- 
fid near the place where we were lying. The 



■ortar on this boat was one tff the largest in 
use during the war and fired a shell weighing 
two hundred pounds. Instead of the mortar be- 
ing counted on a carriage, the timbers support- 
ing the gun were a part of thy structure of the 
boat itself . When the mortar was to be fired x 
the erew left the boat , threw themselves on 
their faces on the ground and closed their ears 
with their hands. In spite of these precau- 
tions # the concussion was sometimes so great as 
to force blcod from the ears and noses of the 
crew. At night the flight of the shell could 
be plainly traced by the light of its burning 
fuse as it arose with seaming slowness into the 
air to a great height ,des«ri»t»d an immense par- 
abola and, descending with increasing Telocity, 
burst above the city or fell within it, fully 
four miles away, "h^n I was in the city after 
the siege, I saw where one of these shells had 
struck the court house , practically wrecking 
that structure, and on every hand were evidences 
of the havoc wrought^by the bombardment. Many 
of the inhabitants had dug caves in the sides 
of the hills within the city,to which they re- 
Borted when the shelling was going on. 

On the morning of the lbth reveille sounded 
at 2.30 o'clock and at six o'clock we marched 
across the peninsula to a point on the river 
below the city and there remained all day .ex- 
pecting to cross the river and take our places 
in the works , relieving some of General Grant's 
troops. In the forenoon I was detailed as ser- 
geant of the guard, but at noon orders to embark 
were received and the guard discharged. In an 
hour or so the order to embark was count enhanc- 
ed and the guard recalled. Late in the after- 
noon marching orders came and the guard was a- 
gain discharged. Who was responsible for this 
confusion of ordefifi I nover knew. 

At dark we re crossed the peninsula and again 
encamped near Young's Point and on the follow- 
ing day — the lfith— we embarked on the steamer 
"New Kentucky, ■ and went up the Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Yazoo River, then up the latter 
river about sixteen miles to a point near Say- 



der's Bluff an* on the following mornijag disei- 
burked , a >.rehed about four wiles and went into 
camp on the banks of a small stream an* at a 
jilaee called Milldale which, if I remember a- 
right,was not even a hamlet . An* there we re- 
mained for about twelve days, holding a position 
guarding the rear of Grant's army , building for- 
tifications an* making other preparations for 
repelling an apprehended attack by the army of 
General Joe Johnston. Almost every *ay either 
the entire regiment or working parties from it 
(of some of which parties I was in charge) went 
out an* threw up e irthworks ,or felled trees, or 
*i* other work of that sort, under a broiling 
midsummer sun, in one of the hottest as well as 
one of the most insalubrious parts of Missis- 
sippi, and one of the most miasmatic in the 
south. The season was an unusually rainy one 
and terrific thunderstorms with heavy rains xx 
were frequent, and at such times the little 
creek running through our camp would overflow, 
and when the water receded the rank smell from 
the land that ha«J "been submerged was most un- 
wholesome. The effect of all these things, the 
excessive heat f the har* labor an* unsanitary 
surroundings, upon the health of the men was 
most unfavorable an* soon fevers and other ill- 
nesses began to be very prevalent an* of these 
ailaents I ha* my full share. In*ee* for about 
four months er more after we arrive* in Missis- 
sippi I di* not know what it was to feel wello 

On the tw nty-fifth *ay of June,18fi3,at a 
dress parade of our regiment, an order by the 
commanding officer of the regiment was read, 
promoting Sergeant White of Company C to the 
rank of First Sergeant , promoting Corporal 
Knight an* myself to the rank of Sergeant and 
Privates l?lliston and Bryant to be Corporals; 
all to rank from May 1,18(53. In my case this 
promotion is not mentioned in Gen. Cutcheon f s 
History of the Twentieth Mi ehigan, doubtless 
through some oversight , although I do not know 
that the order is noted in the official history 
of the regiment ,as omissions of that sort are 
very frequent in the official records. However, 



it never made any difference to me or to any 
one aloe whether the promotion was entered on 
the official records or not. 

Through the midst of the camp of our regiment 
ran a highway whleh crossed the stream that has 
been mentioned fey means of a bridge and a shal- 
low ford directly feelow the bridge. Horsemen 
and teamsters going along the highway frequent- 
ly crossed the stream by the ford instead of 
the bridge for the purpose of watering their 
horses. As we were wholly dependent or the 
stream for water for drinking and cooking, a 
guard was stationed at the bridge, with orders 
to permit no one to ride or drive through the 
stream. On the 26th of June I chanced to be 
sitting in the shade of a tree near the bridge, 
writing a letter. While thus engaged my atteal 
tion was arrested by the approach of a party of 
horsemen and,louking up, I saw General Parke, the 
eomaander of our corps, and what I took to be 
his staff. As the party approached the bridge 
one horseman detached himself from the rest and 
started to cross.-: the stream below the bridge. 
The guard on duty at the time was ¥m. H. Bar- 
ber, of my company, who at oaee challenged , "Halt ! 
It is against orders to ride through the creek. 
You will have to cross by the bridge. M The 
rider hesitated for a moment and Gen Parke rode 
quickly over the bridge and said to Barber, 
"Never mind , guard , never mind. That is General 
Grant." "That nukes no difference 8 , was Bar- 
ber's reply ," Neither General Grant nor the 
President of the United states, nor any one else 
can ride through that creek until my orders are 
changed." Gen. Grant at once rode over the 
bridge and the party went on its way. This was 
the first time that I saw General Grant, whom I 
saw a number of times afterwards during the war 
and a few times after its elos.,as is stated in 
another work. 

On the 29th day of June our brigade marched 
to Flower tiill Ghureh on Oak Xldge, about eight 
miles east of Milldale and on higher ground. I 
had been quite ill on the preceding day and was 
unable to accompany the regiment, but on the 



following day, with a mealier of our company who 
was also ill, I managed to make my way to the 
cam? of the regiment. In the new position our 
corpB forms* a line from the Big Black river to 
the Yazoo ,and the time was occupied in building 
defensive workB until July 4th -when General 
Pemberton surrender^, hie armylof about 32,000 
men) and the city to General Grant The terms 
of capitulation were agreed upon at about noon 
and the news reached our camp within a half horn 
hour. TTien it came I was in the chair of the 
reginental barber , being shared. At the end of 
the process I declared that I would not hare my 
t«u8tache shaved again until after the close of 
the war. It has never be -en shaved since that 
4th of July ,1863. 

Early in the afternoon of that day I saw Gen- 
eral Filliam T. Sherman riding through our 
camp, attended by a single member of his staff 
and followed by one orderly. The General was 
wearing what was called a "slouch" hat and a 
fatigue coat and in no way by his appearance 
conveyed the impression that he was an officer 
of high rank. I do not now renumber seeing him 
again during the war and. can recall but one oc- 
casion when I saw him after the war and that 
was at the National Encampment of the G.A.B. at 
Boston in 1890. 

At two o 1 clock in the afternoon of July 4th 
we received marching orders ant at four o* clock 
were on our way. We went in light marching or- 
der. I have read that in the Vicksburg cam- 
paign of the preceding May, Gen. Grants person- 
al baggage consisted of a rubber blanket and a 
toothbrush. On the expedition against Jackson, 
Mississippi, in July,my peraonal baggage was a at 
duplicate of the general's while each of my two 
tsnt-mates carried a piece of shelter tent. Our 
column consisted of the two divisions of the 
Ninth Corps and one division of the Sixteenth 
Corps under General W*. Sooy Smith, the whole 
under General Wm. T.Sherman. July 4th we 
marched until nearly midnight , but as the weath- 
er was very hot we marched slowly ,makin£ only x 
about s«ven miles in as many hours. On the way 
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we amused ourselves by sin ing sacred . pat riotic 
and eoaie aongs, ending the prograa with "Michi- 
gan ,my Michigan. • 

Sunday , July 5th, religious services were held 
in our eaap,wilh a seraon by the chaplain of 
the 100th Pa. Infantry of our brigade. At 1.30 
o ' cloek,P.M. ,we marched but proceeded only 5 or 
4 Miles and bivouacked . On the following day 
we aoved at about three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon and after going a short distance we 
were ordered to neturn to the place froa which 
we started. Just as I had lain down to go to 
sleep the regiment was ordered to advance to 
the Big Black river and picket the line of the 
river. After we reached a point near the river 
the regiaent halted, I posted a part of our com- 
pany as pickets , placed that part of the line in 
charge of two corporals then returned to the 
reserve -where I belonged, and slwpt . The pick* 
ets of the eneay were on the other bank of the 
river and a few shots were exchanged during the 
night, but there were no deaonst rat ions by eith- 
er side. 

July 7th we reaained on picket until about 
3.30 o» clock, P.M. when., the eneay having retired 
and a bridge, made largely of bales of cotton 
with tlabers and planking laid thereon, having 
been constructed otfer the Big Black, we marched 
to and over the bridge and, by the cruel folly 
of our division gsnenl,the march was continued 
for about three aileB farther without halting. 
I think that that day was the hottest that I 
ever knew at any time or anywhere. As General 
Cuteheon says, the aercury aust have been above 
100* in the shade, the river bottoa across wiiich 
we aarched was low and destitute of shade and 
the dust so stifling that when we halted I was 
in acute agony for ne trly an hour. Many were 
overcone by heat and a few deaths resulted froa 
this cause. After halting we rested for about 
an hour and Dr. French, the division surgeon, 
told me aany years afterwards how he interposed 
his authority and forbade the division general 
giving the order to aarch r.ooner .under penalty 
of a foraal coaplaint and trial by ccurt-aar- 
tial. 



After we resuaed the march an* soon after 150 
dark.tnere came on the hardest thunderstorm I 

fi r " r .Jli t,ieB ' 88,i ' Gsn * Cuteheon thus describes 
It: Tne rain c*me down in sheets. the thunder 
pealed terrifically , the lightning flashed and 
blazed continuously, and the roads Became tor- 
rents, at times, with water ankle deep. No one 
who was in it will ever forget that night 
march." So great ,;as the darkness , the violence 
of the storm and the danger from lightning that 
we were compelled to halt, invert our rifles and 
stand in our places in the road for about an 
hour. Then, the storm having abated somewhat we 
moved on through the deep uud until about elev- 
en o'clock at night, having marched not les:-, 
than ten miles on that dreadful day and night 
of heat and storm. We bivouacked in an open 
field by the side of the road and Gen. Cutcheon 
states that "Soon many fires were blazing and 
the men were cooking their suppers and drying 
their clothing and blankets." Something like k 
that may have been done in other parts of the 
regiment (though I can hardly see how it would 
have been possible, as it was still raining) but 
I know that so far as those under my charge 
were concerned nothing of the kind occurred. 
My messmates and I sifwly ate a little food 
from our haversacks , gather^ £ few fence rails 
and laid them on the ground to ke ip us out of 
the mud, placed upon them our rubber blanket and 
pieces of tent, lay down upon these, in our wet 
clothing, and let the rain pour down upon us as 
it did during the whole of the night , while we 
each slept the sleep of the thoroughly exhaust- 
ed soldier. 

Fe remained in camp on the following day un- 
til half past three o'clock in the afternoon 
before resuming the march towards Jackson. 
Thenceforth our route lay through a rich, well 
cultivated country, with large plantations and 
fine mansion houses to which were appurtenant n 
extensive negro quarters and other outbuild- 
ings, while the fields were well stocked with 
sleek-1-oking cattle and mules, the amount of 
live stock in that part of the country being 



Crater I think, than at any time since the war. 
Among the plant at ions of that description that 
adjoined the road over which we marched that 
Jay vas that of Joe Davie, a brother of the 
President of the Confederacy. The house was 
most riehly furnished , with costly furniture in- 
fl ^ in 5, a f r * M * * iano »*^ a large library. 

Shortly before we reached the Davis planta- 
tion word was passed along the line that the 
inhibit ant 8 of the country through which we 
were passing had poisoned all the poolo and 
cisterns (the latter being the only source fro* 
which drinking water could be obtained) on our 
line of march and that two or three horses had 
already died from the effeots of the poison. # 
General Sherman at once issued a retaliatory 
order and soon heavy columns of smoke from 
burning buildings and cotton were rising in ev- 
ery direction , the Davis aanslon being among 
those thus destroyed. Cotton £ins were also 
wrecked and all animals vrhich could be of any 
value to the army were driven away. A detach- 
ment of troops was sent in advance of the col- 
umn and all reservoirs of water guarded in or*- 
der to prevent the soldiers from drinking any 
of it. And as the day was very hot the suffer- 
ing from thirst was great. 

During the time that we were in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg our supply of ration* , though not 
ample ,was not very scanty. But on the march to 
Jackson rations from ths government ceased and 
we were obliged to "live off the country." Corn 
was then at the proper stage for eating grem 
and the quantity was practloally unlimited, the 
whole country teeing given up to raising corn 
for the Confederacy. Indeed on our march to 
Jaekson by one road and my return over another 
I saw but one field of cotton and two of cane, 
all the rest of the cultivated land teeing 
planted to corn. And this corn was generally 
most productive , some making a prodigious 
growth ,many stalks containing two ears and a 
few thr-? ears of corn. And I saw for myself 
an experiment tried by an officer of our brig- 
ade who, in a field of corn,s J ;ood on top of the 



8 uidle on his horse and vainly attempted to 
reach the lowest ear of three on a single stalk 
of com. Fresh beef Wu s also vary abundant, so 
we had all the green corn and fresh benf that 
we could well eat, a diet not conducive to good 
health in that hot climate, but it enabled us to 
lire. 

On that 8th day of July we marched about ten 
Miles and bivouacked at about eleven o' clock at 
night. On the day following we marched slowly 
from about seven o'clock in the morning until 
dark,makin,; about ten miles and halting for the 
nl ; ;ht about seven ailes northweot of Jackson. 
This day, like a number preceding it, was intense- 
ly hot and a number of jaen in our regiment suf- 
fered from heat prostration. 

On the tenth of July, we set out at six o'clock 
in the morning and Marched until t ,o o'clock,P. 
M.,tiien halted an* made coffee. After resting 
until about four o'clock the order to march was 
given and we proceeded a mile or two when I ob- 
served a mounted aide at some distance in ad- 
vance of the column and vhen we arrived where 
he was he directed us — our regiment being in 
the lead— to turn to the right into an open 
fieldjbordering a cornfield. We filed to the 
right and at once began the: movement "on the 
right by file into line" and this movement con- 
tinued until not only all our cores but Smith's 
division an well had passed the rear of our 
regiment and formed in line of battlejon our 
right. This brought our regiment on the ex- 
treme left of .the line. When we began turning 
into the field" I surmised that we were going 
into camp or to bivouac for the night, but. -eery 
soon we all understood what the movement me»nt. 
And one member of the company (afterward s killed 
in a charge on the enemy's works at Petersburg) 
•--■••.i.-V'I .•; x oh they souls' bake me to bk« surgeon 
and let him cut my right arm off above, the el- 
bow and let me out of this." And I think that 
he expressed the feelings of nearly every one 
who heard his remark, for, as Gen. Cutcheon nxx 
s ay 8 in his work, "It was supposed that General 
Johnston could offer a strong resistance in de- 
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f enee of the e ipltal of the State of the Pr-si- 
i h ! 2 on J^f r a«y,an* a severe battle was 
anti.ij.at8*." I think that "apprehen*e*" woul* 
have seen the better word. And I refleate* 
that we should have to fight, (the hardest of 
all hard work that I erer *id) under that hum* 
ing Mississippi sun, with the aeraury not far 
froa 100 in the aha* a and that the danger fraa 
the heat woul* be at least equal to that from 
hostile aftsnileB, without considering the like- 
lihood of being severely wounded and lying on 
the battlefield in a f ~ony froa pain and heat and 
thirst. These are things that every soldier 
naturally thinks of when a battle ia iawinent . 
I plueked soae large gr« n leaves froa a shrub 
near by and plaeed the* in ay eap as a partial 
protection froa sunstroke and one of ay tent- 
aates(v/ho lost a leg in 18S4) afterwards told a 
me that I gave hia iay pocket eiiary with diree- 
tions what to do with it in ease I should not 
survive the battle. I have no doubt of the 
correctness of his r ^collection ,but I have no 
reaeabranee of the occurrence. 

Presently we observed the 79th Mew York In- 
fantry deploying as skirmishers in our frpnt ax 
and advancing and soon the a oaaand, "Forward, 
guide rifcht ,»areh! "eaae to us an* we nova* for- 
ward in line of battle. Gen Cutakeon thus des- 
cribes the scene: "The day was lovely; the skies 
were blue and the j&eadows were * clad in living 
green,' as the brigade eaae into line with ad- 
ore unfurled and aras shining in the afternoon 
sun. The line of battle stretched away to our 
right in plain sight for aore than a aile, 
through a succession of open fields, and it was 
as fine a pageant of war as the eye ever rested 
upon." 

At a very short distance in our front was a 
larfee field of corn which we entered at about <; 
the same r.iae that the skiraishers of the eneay, 
stationed in the railroad cut, opened fire on me 
our skirmishers ,aany of the bullets going over 
our heads or falling among us, and at the save 
time two small eannon of the eneay opened fire 
on us, the shells going over the line and ex- 
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ploding or falling in rear of the line. In- 
stantly there was a total revulsion of feeling 
in ay mind ami , doubtless ,in the winds of my 
comrades. The apit-ful hiss or irail or moan of* 
the bullets ana the s' risking, chattering, or 
howling of the shellB awake all that was com- 
bative in my nature, and I was at once dominat- 
ed fcy an eager d sirs to get at the enemy as 
speedily ao possible and wipe him off the face 
of the earth. Under the impulse of this feel- 
ins the men pressed forward rapidly through that 
cornfield, until a eoaimanding voiee calledSHalt ! " 
and at onoe the entire line stored. Looking 
U» t V& saw Colonel Leasure,the brigade commander, 
who said to us s verely,"You Twentieth Michigan 
men! Bemember that the guide is right. Don't 
follow these corn rows and rush along like a 
parcel of boys going fishing and throw the line 
out of place. Keep back in your places , observe 
that the guide is right ,keep the line straight 
and don't be in such a hurry. I'll promise 
that you'll get there as soun as you'll care 
to." Giving the coitimand "Forward, guide right, 
marehl" the colonel rode to his place and the 
advance was resumed. 

When we reached the railroad cut mm found 
that it had been cleared by our skirmishers and 
for a short time both the musketry and the ar- 
tillery firing ceased, but many of our men had 
been prostrated by the excessive heat. On the 
f irther side of the cut was a belt of woods xtk 
with undergrowth so dense that to maintain a 
line while passing through it would be impossi- 
ble. So the order was given, "By the right of 
companies to the front, "and in that formation 
we passed through the woods in columns of fours, 
and on emerging into an open field we were a- 
gain thrown "on the right into line "and the ad- 
vance continued without halting. We soon found 
ourselves on the Canton road and at right an- 
gles with it and pushed forward at a j | id pao ; , 
although as soon as we emerged from the woods 
the artillery of the enemy again opened on us 
--to which our artillery replied— and again the 
skirmish firing became lively in our front, all 
this time we were momentarily expecting to come 



upon the Main line of the enemy vrhen our skir- 
mishers would retire to our Main line and we 
take up the contest. But nothing of the kin* 
occurred, the skirmishers of the enemy slowly 
retiring out keeping up a brisk fire, and our 
skirmishers constantly pressing the* backward. 
L»oon we reached the f-tate Insane Asylu*,a mile 
or more from the city, and there a greater show 
of resistance was made by t e enemy's skirmish- 
ers, supported by their main line, but they were 
soon thrown baek by our skirmishers and when we 
arrived at the Atylum we could se^,at some dis- 
tance away, the main force of the enemy moving 
back towards the city to get out of our way. 
Encouraged by this sight we pushed on for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile beyond the Asylum, but 
the sun had now set and night nas cowing on, so 
we were ordered to halt and bivouack for the 
night . 

On the morning of the eleventh of July we 
moved promptly at four o 1 clock, formed in line 
at some distance in front of the Asylum and at 
f irBt moved forward slowly and with frequent 
halts to allow the 15th corps to keep in line 
with ours, we chafing all the time at the delay, 
and our skirmishers clearing the way as on the 
preceding afternoon, though a different regiment 
was then on the skirmish line. After a. tine, 
beeoming impatient and the configuration of the 
ground favoring such a isovement ,we went forward 
at a double quick for about a quarter of a mile 
and lay down in a deep ravine, the skirmishing 
in our front being lively and the bullets com* 
ing into and over our line rather thickly and 
there were a few discharges of artillery by the 
enemy, but there were few casualties, though to 
us, in our inexperience ,t icre seemed to be many. 
Prr-s-^ntly we pushed forward again, through dense 
chapparal bordering a deep gully, or ditch, into 
which some in the line fell, to their great and 
laughable discomfiture. Once acrosu the gully 
we halted for a moment to reform our line and 
while W9 were thus engaged the bushes parted 
and "old Koemer»(as we called him) the captain 
of one of our batteries , stuck hia head out and 



V£H U rll ln * u }r"."*oyB.*o you see any goot 
Hi nal J***?!?!' W * lnf0 ™4 him that we 

Ti J^t h witla *r s ^ ^ good order. The grim 

Iff LJ? " ; - 4, C:lat • »*« kia batten 

t£m 2 i27 i a . tke v.r eir 0f our li»«,anxiou. to 
find a "bljoe" for his "pattery" where he could 
fijt into tme f iff ht at the. earliest possible mo- 

arti.le that I wrote for the Na- 
tional Tribune several years ago and which nay 
be found somewhere in ny •Writings « I told of 
til r?f? et ?V h ?* fi ^ htin S old German during 
b?!^*^ 1 ^** *?* ? t0 ^**»- **■ I want to 
?J ; Iff ht T n ° w » in ^is rtonth of Jynuary.1918, 

IXntiil 1 ! J -Mf? n0t . thS hishe8t opinion of tie 
fi ;htinj qualities of sorae of the Germans who 

fought in <mr amies in the Ciril War, those 
that I knew alv/ays impressed «e as Being nightv 
good fellows, and their yatriotism and demotion 
to the cause of human freedom, v/hieh they showed 
by taking up arms for the Union, were beyond all 
•raise. But the Germany of that day -as the 
Germany of Carl Sehura and Franz sigel and was 
not the Germany that delivered iteelf.body and 
soul, to the Hohanzollerns in 1871. 

Our line reformed we pushed forward up a steeji 
ri*fe w ita treat and lay down&Tfterc we rein- 
ed for some time in momentary expectation of an 

near f ront ,we being then under a strong fire 
from a Confederate battery in our front and 
less tnan eighty roms a ay, this battery being 
known as "The Cottonfcale Battery", defending the 
Canton road. But no order to charge came. In- 
stead .there came an order from General Sherman 
to halt where we then were. The reason for 
this strange order requires explanation and it 
facts'^ 118118 * ^ th ° recital of the following 

At that time there was in the . estern Union 
armies some criticism of the Army of the Poto- 
mac because of its failure to capture Wiehraond, 
tne narrow minds which conceived this criticism 
not being able to comprehend the reasons for 
this failure. Gen. Wn.Booy Smith was one of 
that number and when General Sherman made known 



to Gen, Parka and Gen. Smith his plan for the 
advance on Jackson, Gen. Smith requested that 
that the position of each of the two corps in 
the line should he changed, aB the left of the 
line would have the lors difficult task ana the 
harder fighting and he feared that if that place 
were given to the Ninth Corps it Might "fall 
back." To which Gen. Sherman— v/hose Military 
service in the war began in the east— replied , 
somewhat t art ly , "When the Ninth Corps fills 
baek,sir,do you fall back without waiting for 
any orders from ->te." In the advance on Jackson 
on the morning of the 11th of July,th?i 16th 
corps encountered less opposition than the 9th, 
but advanced much more cautiously and did not 
press the enemy with th« eourage.the vigor and 
the determination that characterized the imove- 
.•aent of our corps. The consequence was that 
the lath corps fell far behind the 9th and Gen. 
Smith s ;nt word to Gen. Sherman complaining 
that the 9th corps was moving too fastjand get- 
ting out of touch with the luth corps. Gen. 
Sherman thereupon sent the order that has been 
mentioned. This was the sort of "falling back" 
t\at the Ninth Corps did in the engagement at 
Jaekson on the 11th of July. 

I hare always regarded the order of Gen. Sher- 
man as a military error. Had it not been given 
we would, no doubt, have charged upon and captur- 
ed the works in our front and this would have 
resulted in the destruction of Johnston's army 
or compelled its surrender. Col. Leasure, com- 
manding our brigade,says in his report : "I had 
no doubt then, nor have I now, that if that order 
had not arrived at that moment, in twenty min- 
utes the First Division would have been in the 
city, or at least held the heights that command 
it." Gen. Cutcheon,in his work, apologizes for 
the Sherman ord er' by saying, n It was no part of 
General Sherman's plan to make an assault on 
Jackson , M General Sherman, like General McClel- 
1 an, was always careful of his men and nearly 
always preferred the successes won by the slow- 
er procee ses of strategy and UrtpT tactical dis- 
positions to the results achieved at the expense 
of a ruthles slaughter of his men. The oppo- 



5" 9 *S*&*JEl ^sued *T McClellen at Antie- 
?55 b y, bher «*a at S=8aea,the former result- 
ing in a victory, the latter in a defeat. ut I 
hare new doubted that at Jackson Gen. Sherman 
!S f 5 J?* 8 ?,*™ permitted us to go forward 
J«i If e ^ in ° ur fr^i^ it not been 

the inability or unwillingness of his men to 
pre. e the enemy as vigorously as the 9th corps 
was doing. r 

ti.! J 11 }. 8 * 0 * hsr « to record my opinion that 
tne leeling of some of fleers and soldiers in 
the vestern armies toward the Army of the Poto- 
mac never had the slightest basis in truth or 
reason. Having served with the western armies 
in Mississippi- and Ten:.s,.see ,1 never had any 
prejudice for or against any army in the ser- 
T ay ol88 ™ rv ation taught me that in 

last the Army of the Pot oaac , owing to its train- 
ing by MeClell«n,was superior in effieiency to 
any other army in the serviee. But the western 
armies were never used as the tool of incompe- 
tent officials and designing politicians, as was 
the Army of the Potomac, and were allowed to 
work out their own plans in their own way .as 
the Army <fff the Potomac vas not. It is also to 
be considered that the western Confederate sold- 
iers were in no way to be compared with the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia in courage 
or endurance. Had the Union armies of the west 
been opposed by Lee's army, many of the success- 
es accomplished by, the former would never have 
been possible. And the reverses suffered by *k 
tie western armies at Chicamauga(where they were 
crushed by Longstreet's corps from the Army of 

o? r ^% n /Jr ginia)and in thB sum * er autumn 
of 18«»2 f fi.ll offset many of those suffered by 

the Army of the Potomac. The fact was that 
tuere was no difference between the men of the 
eastern and of the western armies in heroism or 
endurance. The dif f erenee ,if any, in the degree 
of success achieved by them, was in no way at- 
tributable to any difference in their ability 
or moral or physical qualities. 

Shortly after the order of Gen. Sherman was 
received we were ordered to move from the left 



to the right of the Canton road which brought 5 U8 
a short distance farther down the slope of the 
ridge and under some large trees .where we again 
lay down. Meanwhile the fire of bfcth infantry 
and artillery in our front increased .bullets 
and grapeshot singing and howling and crashing 
through the bou ;hs over us, bringing do.m leaves 
and twigs and branches uoon us, the missiles oc- 
casionally failing in our midst, but no one was 
seriously injured. Cocker's and Benjamin's bat- 
teries also joined in the fray and for a ti ie k 
the firing was like that of a severe engagement. 
The Second Michigan Infantry, on the skiraish 
line in front of us mistaking an order .charged 
on the enemy, drove batik the Confederate skir- 
mishers , captured the first line of works and 
drove the supporting line back within the main 
line of works. As Col. Leasure says in his re- 
port: "Indeed, so far as that regiment was con- 
cerned, it was a battle." The loss of the Second 
Michigan in that charge was nearly sixty in 
killed and wounded , among the latter being Ser- 
geant illiam Shakespeare , who afterwards became 
and continued to be until his death, one of my 
staunch friends in Kalamazoo. 

U some time in the for -noon of that 11th of 
July , Lieutenant Hicks of our company was struek 
by a grapeshot that had largely spent its force. 
The result was only a severe bruise but the 
force of the impact created nausea, so the lieu* 
tenant asked aie to accompany him to the rear, so 
I assisted him to the surgeon's quarters fceaf 
the Asylum, and then returned to the company .The 
day passed with no further demonstrations beyond 
the continuous skirmish and frequent artillery 
firing which I have mentioned. We constructed 
no earthworks as, we ought to have done by all 
military usages, lut simply lay in line of bat- 
tle by d ay and slept on our arms at ni ; :ht . And 
it is a fact that I have many times stated as x 
showing the f oolharri iness of many young sold- 
iers, that during tke whole of the siege , whenev- 
er our division was on the line, my teatmate /Eu- 
gene Freeman, the color serge mt of the regiment, 
and I,v.rhen night came on would remove all our 
accoutrements and outer clothing and lie down 



with one piece of shelter tent under ua and an- 
other over us an* slept soundly In spite of the 
frequent firing in our front and the sounds of 
tit Missiles flying orer us or falling about us. 
After the war I on«e mentioned this faet to Co- 
lonel Grant of our regiment and suggested that 
my tentmete and I would have been in a sorry 
plight had a night sortie been ny.de by the ene- 
my, which, there was much reason to apprehend, 
Might oecur at any time. To this the colonel 
replied that if a sortie hid been made, on our 
rising fro* the ground the sight of us would hx 
have so terrified the en amy that they would 
hare retreated at once. 

At daylight on the morning of the 12th our 
division w?MS relieved by the Second Division 
of our corps and we retired to the re ir and near 
to the Asylum. On the morning of the 13th we 
moved back into a piece of woods about half a 
mile from the Asylum. In the afternoon of that 
day I was detailed to take charge of a fatigue 
party and report to Lieutenant Benjamin, then in 
command of Captain Edwards' b at tery( known al- 
ways to us as Benjamin's batter: ) a battery of 
the regular army and attaehed to our division. 
I reported with my men to the lieutenant and he 
stated that he wished some earthworks construct- 
ed as a protection to his guns in ease of neces- 
sity, his battery being in plain sight and with- 
in easy range of the enemy's works. While the 
men were doing this work, under the direction of 
a corporal, the lieutenant was very chatty and 
communicative and said to me that he had little 
apprehension that the protection for his guns 
would be needed as the enemy did not seem dis- 
posed to be at all aggressive. He Bald that if 
the enemy were to le ive their caissons exposed 
as he — Benjamlm — was leaving his, he would blow 
them into fragments within five minutes. He 
then went on to tell me of the efforts the ene- 
my had repeatedly made to erect lookouts from 
which to see what was going on in our lines. He 
Baid that he always waited until one of these 
lookouts was completed and then proceeded to 
knock it down with one or two shots from one of 
his ;uns. He then called my attention to a 



servant who v/as standing not far away an* ask- 
ed me if I otose rred the «an who sighted the suns 
of his battery a t Fredericksburg. I replied 4h* 
that I remembered well the man in a white shirt 
who ran fro* gun to gun sighting each one as 
fast as the guns could he loaded. The lieuten- 
ant said, "That is the man. That fellow will hit 
anything within aange that can be serin, toy fir- 
ing not more than three shots— generally with 
the first one." 

Lieutenant Benjamin was a Biaalljunprepossesa- 
ing looking Man, bo nearsighted that he had to 
hold the paper within three inches of his eyes 
in order to write even his name. If I lire to 
write the story of the assault on Fort Sanders. 
I shall have aora to tell concerning hi*. He 
married a daughter of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State in Grant's cabinet. Benjamin was promi- 
nent not only in the army hut socially in ffew 
York and after his retirement fro* the ar*y 30»e 
years after the war, for years his was a frequent 
and prominent figure in some of the best clubs 
in that city. He died quite a number of yeans 
ago . 

At 1.30 o'clock in he .saorning of the 14th of 
July we were called up and at about threw o'- 
clock we formed in line and aoved to the front 
where our division — the First — relieved the Sec- 
ond Division at laybreak. That day and the fol- 
lowing day were much like those which had pre- 
ceded it after the siege began, there being so** 
artillery firing and a little musketry, with few 
casualties in any part of the line. I *as quite 
ill on both days, but refus -d to le ire my place 
at the framt although urged to do so toy the of- 
ficers of the cenpany. At daybreak on *:he morn- 
ing of the 13th our division was again reliered 
toy the Second Division and we retired to a new * 
camp not far from the one we had occupied two 
days before. That morning I obtained some medi- 
cines from Dr. French, our division surgeon, and 
was warned to toe careful of myself as I was in a 
Tcry toad condition. Bo I lay down and slept 
during the greater part of the day. During the 
night Johnston and his army evacuated their 
works and the city and about noon we received 
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orders to march at once and set out, as I suppos- 
ed for a lon S time after .yard , for Madison Station 
where the re-iment w:nt on the following day. I 
finally learned that in fact we were ordered to 
Grant's :?or* on the Pearl jtivsr. I was f«eU*l 
desperately ill a t the tiae but. started with the 
r aiment . The weather was fearfully hot and affe 
ter we had aarehed a<out fcwe hours I ./as sun- 
struck an* fell unconscious in the road. I knew 
nothing More until I found ayself in an ambu- 
lance and on the way hack to Jackson. The hoys 
afterwards guyed sae for keeping up all the 'time 
that any fighting was going on and then giving 
up aftnr all danger was past, when prudence would 
h.rre dictated tliat I girl up when the fighting 
began. 

My memory of the events of the next few days 
is decidedly hazy. I do not think that I was ix 
taken into the city at all hut was carried to kx 
the division field hospital and left on the 
ground under a shelter of hoards. My chief rec- 
ollection is of a burning fever, an intolerable 
pain in my head and an unquenchable thirst. But 
Dr. French saw to it that I had good care and 
that I v/as Hade as comfortable as the circumstan- 
ces would permit. But as the army was to return 
to Vicksburg,it was necessary that I Bhould he 
moved. 80 in the evening of t/uncay, July 19th I 
was placed in an army wagon with others who were 
ill (the ambulances being filled with the wounded) 
and taken that night about ten miles towards 
Visksburgjthe wagon train corralling about mid- 
night. Th- .7 1 ;on in -hich I rode was overcrowd-? 
•?d and the trip most uncomfortable. When the 
train rent into corral I spread ay rubber blank- 
et on the ground in an open field, lay down and 
slept during the resy of the ni^ht. On the fol- 
lowing day the wagon train proceeded several 
•ilea to ward B Vioksburg and when night came I a- 
gain slept on the ground but with two of the mem- 
bers of my company who were also ill and were 
being taken to Vicksburg. 

On the morning of the 21st we were awakened at 
two o'clock, given coffee, and before sunrise were 
again on the way. The wagon train reached the 
Black Siver bridge before t«n o'clock in the 



forenoon and there we were transferred to rail- 
way «ars and arrived at Vieksburg early in the 
afternoon. As I v/as beginning to fsel somewhat 
better ,1 spent soae time looking about the city 
and that night slept alone on the ground near 
the railway. The next morning I took passage on 
a little river steamer, the "Diligent," up the 
Mississippi and up the Yazoo to Snyder's Bluff x 
and fro* there rode in an army wagon back to our 
old camp at Milldale. On the following day the 
regiment arrived and I went back on duty , having 
recovered from fever .although still quite ill 
from the effects of the sunstroke. I have al- 
ways question^ whether I ever recovered from it 
entirely and it is certain that I did not recov- 
er from it even measurably until during the 
niege of Knoxville. 

TXiring the remainder of our stay in Mississip- 
pi the time was passed in comparative idleness, 
although there were occasional company drills 
and frequent dreas parades of the regiment. On 
the 27th of July I was appointed ordnance offi- 
cer for the company and thereafter had charge of 
all the weapons with which the company was sup- 
plied , keeping an inventory of the sawe, turning 
over any surplus to the ordnance officer of the 
regiment and accounting for any lost in battle 
or otherwise • 

On Sunday, the 2nd day of August .General Grant 
issued a congratulatory order to the Ninth Corps, 
referring in terms of high appreciation to the 
services rendered by the corps in protecting the 
rear of the army during the siege of Vieksburg 
and in afterwards attacking and dispersing the 
army of Johnston at Jackson * and in the order he 
directed that there should be inscribed on the 
battle-flags of the several regiments and bat- 
t ;ries of the corps the names "Vicksburg" and 
"Jackson." 

On the 3rd day of August came the long expect- 
ed and desired order to march, and the same after- 
noon we marched to the landing near Snyder's 
Bluff on the Yazoo and embarked on the river 
•t earner that was to convey us north. And thus, 
ended our campaign in Mississippi. And, as Gen. 
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Cuteheon truly sayB: "It was a very har*. trying 
an* exhausting experience ,whi«h left its perma- 
nent murks on all who surYired. * * * The 
Mississippi «a*i9aign was almost as prolific of 
disease and death as the ea»p at Fre«i erieksBurg, 
though the Morale an* spirits of the soldiers 
did not suffer so :auoh. M But we of the Twenti- 
eth Michigan were alvrtys proud of the faet that 
we had a part in the operations around Viekshurg 
and at Jackson,the result of whish,with the re- 
sult of the Battle of Gettysburg ,i*arkeel the Be- 
ginning of th« downfall of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 
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TH» DBLIVE1AHC1 OJ" EAST TUnHBSJGB. 

The tee at en which we emtearked at the landing 
near Snyder' b Bluff started at ateout three o'- 
cicok In Blu lerniag ■ ;f b juat : f i S3, and b:- : ~ 
fore daylight ran out ef the mouth ef the Yazee ' 
(the "Blrer ef Death" as its name signifies and 
as it ere red te he te many of the beys in eur 
regiment) and, entering the Mississippi ,teok its 
way nertkward. The return voyage was much 
elewer than the one down the rirer ,the beat 
ealling at the same places we stewed at in the 
preeeding June. Landing at Caire,we returned 
erer arueh the same reute tey whieh we had eeme 
on the way seuth. B»>t instead ef going te Leu- 
isville we kejst ©n te Cincinnati where we arriv* 
ed in the forenoon ef August llth. After taking 
dinner at the Fifth street Market , where we had 
fcreakfaotti in bke preceding 36th if lfarefc a we 
crossed the Ohle te Coringt en, Kentucky . There 
we lay in the streets fer seme heurs , although 
the day was, as Gen. Cuteheen says, "gloomy and 
nasjry," and were then taken te what Gen. Cutoh- 
eon aptly describes as "seme filthy eld har- 
rseks," where we were quartered until late in 
the fellewing af terns en. In my diary I record- 
ed the faet that in the aorning I etetalned seme 
milk at the heuse ef a Mrs. Fanning, fer whieh I 
effered te pay hut payment was refused. This 
would sesm te he a Tery trifling circumstance, 
un il it is considered that Before that meming 
I had net tasted milk during a per led ef seyer- 
al months. 

Late in the afternoon ef August 12th we took 
the usual freight ears en the Kentucky Central 
lallread and at dark started toward Eaut Ten- 
nessee ,arrlvlng at Lexingten,Ky. .at dayhreak en 
the following morning and remaining in that 
city enly a few hours whieh I spent in seeing 
and admiring **« • amty ef the place, iieing par* 
ticularly impressed hy a fine monument to Henry 
Clay, erected in the heme city ef that eminent 
stateaman. Proceeding en eur railway journey, 



we arrive* at Nicholasville ,Ky . ,a shert time 
before noon and marched ta a little grove near 
the town, where we bivouacked for the night. 

I do net think that I could Better describe 
the events and surroundings affecting eur regi- 
ment during the following twe weeks, than in the 
language ef Gen. Cuteheen in his Histery ef the 
Twentieth Michigan: 

•f August 14— We marched at 7 o'clock to a i>eint 
three miles south ef Niehelasville , where ,in the 
midst ef a beautiful country ,we settle* down 
fcr a two weeks' rest and recuperation. Our 
camj? .as in a beautiful ©pen grove ef stately 
oaks. in the :aidst ef the? 'blue grass re- 
gion' with a reat abundance ef springs ef the 
purest water aear at hand. 

"The camp was named 'Camp Parke' after eur 
c;rps c ^mmajute? , an. i -is located cn tkc cast 
side ef the macadamized read leading down te 
Hickman's Bridge, Gamp tfelsen.Crab Orchard ,and 
en toward Cumberland Gap. 1 * * * * 

"Among the pleasant memories of its campaigns, 
the men ef the regiment will always remember 
th<; days spent at Camp Parke. There was no en- 
emy near, duties were li^ht,and but fcr,. the num- 
ber {suffering from disease contracted in Mis- 
sissippi ,n&thing could hare been wished more 
pleasant in the way cf scldiering. The usual 
parades and inspections were maintained , and camp 
guards were kept up, but rather as a matter cf 
discipline than of necessity." 

And we were also well supplied with food and 
with rations of soft bread instead cf the usual 
army hard bread. 

But during all this time I was ill, the entries 
in my diary nearly every day varying only from 
simply "111" te "quite ill" or "very ill." On 
some days I was reported by the orderly ser- 
geant as being ill in quarters and was to© ill 
to sit up, on other days I waB on duty during 
the whole or a part of the day. On the 17th of 
August I recorded that I was in command cf our 
company cn fatigue duty in the morning, later 
sewed my sergeant's chevrons en the sleeves of 
my coat, and at dress parade that evening acted. 
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as right general guide of the regiment. But 
that was one of my "better days. My nerves had 
lie en badly broken down by the sun- stroke in 
Mississippi and I suffered from the usual re- 
sults of nervous weakness— headaches, disordered 
organs of digestion, want of a&jjetite and mental 
depression, that ay memories of Camp Parke 
are net so pleasant as otherwise they would 
have been. 

Late in the evening ef August 27th wt receiv- 
ed orders to march at daylight en the following 
aerning and when morning came the reveille 
seundsd at 3.30 e'cleea and after many irritat- 
ing and causeless delays we set out at about 7 
e* clock, marched oast Cam* Nelson, crossed the 
Kentucky Kiver at Hickman' a Bridge and at about 
noon arrived at Cam* ^iek lobinsen, about ten 
miles from Cam, Parke , where we halted during 
the remainder of the day and the night follow- 
ing. On the morning of the 29th we arose at 
four o'clock, set out at f iv -. , marched about 14 
miles before neon, passing through Lancaster ,Ky. , 
on the way, then bivouacked until the following 
morning. On the morning of August 30, we again 
rose at four o 1 clock, started at five and after 
a march of afceut ten miles we encamped on the 
turnpike about two milas southeast of Crab Or- 
chard ,Ky. ,a rather prominent watering place. 
Gen. Cuteheon states that we were sent there 
because it was hoped that drinking of the 
springs of mineral water "might be ©f benefit to 
those who were still in bad condition from the 
Mississippi campaign." Hewever that may have 
been I had little Interest in the springs but 
noted in my diary that our camp was in a field 
covered by blackberry briars loaded with fine 
specimens of that fruit. 

We remained in this camp near Crate Orchard 
until September lOtn, I employed much of my 
time when not on duty in reading one of Hugh 
Miller* s vrorks on geology, a science in which I 
have always had much interest. But my condi- 
tion of health did not improve and on the 4th 
of September I was attacked by a severe neural- 
giac pain over *? right eye, which would come on 



regularly bibii after sunrise and remain until 
near sunset . After a few days I consulted the 
assistant surgeon of our regiment and was or- 
dered to abstain from Military duties of all 
kinds. The assistant surgeon alse gave me rery 
large doses of quinine and morphine "but with 
little avail. As I have before stated, I did 
net recover from this malaay until in the fal- 
lowing winter. 

Marching orders came an the 9th and an the 
10th day of September ,1863, we arose at three o»- 
oleok,A.M. ,fsll iHta line at eight o'clock but 
did not aeve until eleven o'clock. Befare the 
order to march came I saw the assistant surgeon 
and he strongly urged that I should not attempt 
to accompany the troops but should remain at a 
hospital at Crab Orchard. He predicted that I 
would be unable to endure the fatigue of march- 
ing and said that the ambulances would be need- 
ed for those v/ho fell ill on the way and that 
those v/ho were ill as I was aught not to encum- 
ber the column by trying to accompany it. But 
I insisted on going, t filing the assistant sur- 
geon that I would promise not to ask to be car- 
ried in an ambulance under any circumstances, 
but would like to have him give mo a general 
"fall out ticket" which would permit mc to march 
where I liked. This he did, with much reluctance 
and many pretests, s© that during the whole of 
the march into iSast Tennessee I went as I pleas- 
ed, keeping in sight of the column but taking as 
easy a course as possible and retting when I 
chose ,but bivouacking with my company at night. 
On the first day— September 10th— the march was 
about ton miles and we bivouacked that night 
near M*unt Vernon ,Ky. On the 11th wo arose at 
3.30 o'clock, A.M. ,set out at 5 .30 ,marchod about 
sixteen miles and bivouacked on tho Bockcastle 
Elver at sunset. We had now entered the moun- 
tainous region of southern Kentucky and until 
we descended into the valleys of Bast Tennessee 
the way was rough and toilsome. General Wood- 
bury says that this was "as hard marching as 
was done by any army in the course of the war.* 
September 12th we again arose at half past three 



o'clock in the morning, Bt art e« at 4.30 , Marched 
about eight miles an* went into camp within 3 
miles af London , Ky. , at eleven o'clock in the 
f&r'»n««n. There we remained during the rest of 
that cay an* the whole of lunday, Sept ember 13th. 
On the morning of the 14th we arose at 3.30 
olock,marched at five o' cloek,made about thir- 
teen wil ee and halted fer the night near Bear 
Creek. At noon on that day while stopping for 
a short time to make coffee t we met about 2,303 
rebel prisoners, under guard, wh« had been taken 
prisoners at Cumberland Gap a few days "before. 
The Gap had been invested from the north side 
by a force of Union troops and from, the south 
by another force that had crossed the mountains 
through a gap to the west of Cumberland Gap,and 
toward the latter our course was directed. 

On the morning of the 15th the program of the 
preceding morning was repeated ,-ve rioing at 
3.30 o'clock and marching at five. That day we 
marched about fourteen miles, reached Barbeurs- 
ville,Ky. about necn and bivouacked near that 
place. The next day we again arose at 3.30 • 
o lack, marched at five o'clock, made about nine 
miles before ten o'clock, I.X. , and then encamped 
and there remained, not far frcm the Cumberland 
fiver, during the following two days. On the 
19th wet arose at four o'cleek in the morning, 
marched at six o' cloak, crossed the Cumberland 
River at a ford and after a march of about ten 
miles that day we bivouacked. On Sunday, the 
20th, we passed through Cumberland Gap and were 
in East Tennessee. I was on duty with the wag- 
on train that day and while the train halted in 
the Gap for an hour or so at no on, I went to the 
top of an elevation near by and from it had a 
aight of the landscape described bjr Gen. Cutch- 

eon as follows: 

"The mountains and hills rose in ranges to the 
east, like great waves, range on range, until the 
vision was hounded by the great Smoky Mountain 
of JTorth Carolina, about a hundred males away." 

A member of the 20th Michigan, Jacob ''iebert,a 
native of Switzerland, standing by my side as we 
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surveyed the scene, sal* te me, "This lseks like 
heme. They sail the fkitt Hauntains the Swit- 
£?r} a *£ •* A«eri«a f But there's nething in the 
White Mountains that resembles Switzerland as 
this dees." Frem Cumberland Gap ene may se- 
pert lens ef feur different States—Virginia. 
Kentutky.ff.rth Carelina and Tennessee. %n {he 
night ef the 20th ef September we biveuadked a- 
beut a mile seuth ef Cumberland Gap, having gene 
abeut nine miles ever the mountains during the 
day • 

September 21st we arese at 4.3<J e«eleek,set 
eut at 5.30 passed threugh Tazewell ,Tenn. .where 
we halted fer a shert time at abeut noen and 
after a march ©f fully nineteen miles that day 
and ferding a braneh ef the Clineh liver .we 
iiveuaeke^ near yo- , Oa Ike fellew- 

ing merning we fellewed the usual pregram as te 
the time ef rising and marehing, Grassed the 
Clineh liver in the morning. seme en a ferry and 
seme by a ferd passed ever the Olinth mountains 
in the afterneen,ferded the Helsten liver in 
the evening and halted fer the night near Mer- 
ristewn,Tenn. , having marched about twenty-two 
miles that day. }fy tent mate a and I pitehed ne 
tent "but slept en the hare ground with enly the 
heavens fer a eanepy. On the 23d we marehed te 
Morrlstewn early in the merning and seen after 
neea teek oars ©ft he Bast Senaessee and Vir- 
ginia 1.1. te Greenville, Tenn. , within twelve 
miles ef the east line ef the state. There we 
remained enly a few heurs,whieh I spent in le&k-* 
ing abeut the tewn. If I remember aright it 
was in the yard ef the house ©f Andrew Johnson, 
afterwards President ef the United States, that 
I saw a fine weeping willew,said te have seen 
prepagated frem a slip eut frem a tree grewing 
near the grave ef Uapoleon at St. Helena. Late 
in the afterneon we again bearded the cars and 
at dark set »ut en eur return jeurney. We were 
en the train all night and at daybreak arrived 
at Knexville. There we disembarked , but remain- 
id in line near the railread until neon, then 
marehed te a plaee en the Helsten liver net far 
frem tae city, where we went inte earn*. There 
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we regained until the 26th when we crossed the 
river Holst©n in the early morning and estate- 
liehed ©ur camp about two Miles fr©m the rirer. 

lhere we remained for about ten days. occupying 
the tine with company and teattalion drills and 
picket duty,ef all which I did ay full share al- 
though far from teeing well much of the time. On 
the 3d of October I »isited the camp ©f the 
104th Ohi® Infantry and there met Sergeant Gus- 
tavue P.Eeedfwh© was afterwards married t© my 
•ousin Caroline Buek) and a few ethers from near 
eur eld home in Portage oeunty,Ohie. 

On the 6th of Oeteteer we received marehing or- 
ders, and on the 7th (Gen Cutoheen i» wrong in 
his dates) we arose at 4.30 •* clock .marched at 
6.30 and proceeded as far as Strawteerry Plains 
where we teivouaeked for the night. On the fol- 
lowing morning we crossed the river and t»©k 
the cars for Bull's Gap where we aBrived , after 
many delays ,at noon. We remained inactive until 
the next morning when we marehed at 6.30 • ' clock; 

; - " - rwanl re. ldl re miles, ; h it A 
and waited a few hours ;th*« Moved on slowly and 
until dark. All the aft em- en we heard firing 
in our front where Union eavalry was engaged 
with a foree ef ateout six thousand Confederates 
under General Jones, who had invaded East Tennes- 
see from Virginia. Our movement was for the 
purpose ef driving this foree from the State. 

We arose early in the morning ef Oeteteer 10th 
teut no orders came until about half past nine 
©•cleek in the forenoon when we went forward 
rabidly and teefere noon eame up with the enemy, 
who occupied ajramge ef hills just teeyond the 
little town of Slue Springs from whieh the teat- 
tie took its name. Cavalry skirmishers were in 
our front and engaged the enemy teut feetely un- 
til ateout four o 1 clock when our division ef the 
Ninth Corps (the only one ©n the ground)moved 
forward ,the First Brigade in front, eur terigade, 
(the Third) next and the Second Brigade folloioi- 
ing us. Passing through Blue Springs the column 
filed t© the right, moved along a low ridge until 
the movement was eomple ted, then faced t© the 
left in line ef teattle. This terought our terig- 



ade in the center of the line. After a brief 
delay we Bared, farward under a serere fire of 
auoketry and from a battery of four guns. ¥e 
aoved rabidly, firing as we advanced, and in lesa 
than an hour the Confederates ware driven froa 
their position and were in full retreat. Gen. 
Burnside in his report to the War Departaent 
said that the "Division Move A forward in the 
Bost dashing Banner f »and Gen. Pee, then Chief En- 
gineer of the Army of the Ohio, said in hie re- 
port: "The attack was gallantly Bade and was eai- 
nently successful." But lay the time that the 
Confederates were driven froa their works it was 
too dark to make any farther advance that night. 
And "before Horning the eneny had retreated and 
continued the retreat to Virginia. The loss.; in 
our regiaent was slight— one killed and two 

Before daybreak on the morning f I Hewing the 
battle we were up, and after a hasty breakfast of 
coffee and hardbread we started in pursuit of 
the eneay and before night had aarehed twenty 
ailes to Bheat own, where we remained until the 
aorning of the 13th when the hrigade started to 
return to Khexville. I was left behind in 
charge of a detail of men to take charge of arms 
and other property captured frea the eneay. 
There was se little of this that the collecting 
and loading it t»ok but a short tine. But there 
was no transportation for us that was available 
until nearly noon of the 14th, when we teek pas- 
sage on a train for Knexville and arrived at 
that place late in the afternoon. On the return 
of the "brigadefon foot y our caap was established 
in a pleasant little grore east of the city. 
There we enjoyed a much needed rest of a few 
days after the fatigues of the aarohing and the 
fighting in the expedition to and beyond Blue 
Springs, But on the morning of Oeteoer 20th the 
rereille sounded at four o'clock and at six o'- 
clock we were marching through Knoxville on the 
way to Loudon, Tennessee. After aarching about 
fifteen ailes that day we "bivouacked near Thea- 
as' Statieafcn the East Tennessee and Georgia 1. 
*• On the following aorning we were e lied up 
at three o'clock and aarehed at 4.30 o'clock. 



lain poured down ufin us for several hours, a 
cold, driving rain, that drenched all * U r slothing 
and blankets and made the marching difficult and 
wearissme. Fortunately the rain ceased before 
the close of the day,se that when, after marohing 
about eleyen miles that day, we halted fsr the 
night, we were able to dry our clothing and blan- 
ket | encugh to admit c;f our having a few hours 
of restful sleep. On the 22nd we did not move 
until after no on, the ferenoan being employed in 
cleaning out* arms and accoutrements and trying 
to remove the mud stains from our olothing. That 
afternoon we started at three o f clock, marched a 
distance of about four uailes grossed the Tennes- 
see on a pontoon bridge after dark, pas sedthrough 
Loudon and encamped a t a little distance beyond 
the town. The pontoon bridge had been thrown a- 
cross the river in place of a bridge that had 
been destroyed by the Confederates on their re- 
treat from Knoxville. 

In this camp near Loudon we remained for a 
week, picketing towards the southwest and in the 
direction of the Confederate army under Bragg 
then besieging Chattanooga, But on the 29th cf 
October we reerossed the Tennessee and estab- 
lished a new camp near Lenoir, about two miles 
from the river. This camp was in the midst of a 
large and beautiful wood of small tree© and here 
we were directed to prepare quarters for the 
winter. And as the weather was cold, rainy and 
disagreeable during much cf the time, we obeyed 
these instructions with alaeritjfeind pleasure. So 
we proceeded to build log huts , somewhat after 
the style of those we had occupied near Falmouth 
in the preceding winter, but larger and more com- 
modious. These quarters we confidently expected 
to occupy in peace and quietness during the win- 
terras there were then n© indications whioh 
could lead us to expect anything to the contra- 
ry. At the same time we prepared for all con- 
tingencies , and on the 4th day of November, as 
ordnance sergeant of the company, I received and 
distributed eighty rounds of ammunition to each 
member of the company. This ammunition was des- 
tined to be very us ful to us within the next 
two weeks. 



On the 5th ef November my Messmate 8 and I fin- 
ished the work en our eabin and I derated the 

latter part ef the afternoon and all the evening 
to const rusting the berth(er "bunk" as we sailed 
it) on which ay bunkmate and I were to Bleep 
during our occupancy of the eabin. I have des*. 
crimed these articles of furniture in telling of 
our quarters near Fredericksburg. I did not get 
to "bed that night until nearly midnight and had 
just lain down when an order came to pack up and 
move at once. We ••eyed and tock the ears at 
Lenoir Station and at about two o'clock at night 
started east, ran through Knexville,t© Merrletewn, 
arriving there at abuut ei.^ht o'clock in the 
morning of the 7th. (Gen. Cutcheon is in error 
when he states that we stopped at Knexville. It 
was at Morristown.) We remained on the ears un- 
til afternoon, then diseabarfced , marched a few 
miles towards Futledge , halted and bivouacked. 
Our movement was in support of tree as sent to 
repel a raid by the enemy. On the 9th we re- 
turned to Lenoir and again eeeupied the cabins 
we had built. 

But our stay in them was ef short duration. 
When we were directed to prepare comfortable 
quarters for the winter there was no apparent 
likelihood that we should be called upon to take 
part in any important military operations before 
spring. President Lincoln's wishes and purposes 
concerning East Tennessee had been accomplished; 
all that region from the Tennessee liver to the 
eastern border vf the State had been freed from 
the presence of the enemy and all that seemed to 
be necessary was t© hold what we had won. But 
events that were occurring to the west of us 
brought about a decided change in our prospects. 
The Union armies of the west had been badly de- 
feated at Chieamauga,had retreated to Chattanoo- 
ga and were there being besieged by the Confed- 
erates. General Grant had been appointed to the 
command ef the department and was at Chattanooga 
directing the Union military operations in that 
quarter. 

But General Bragg and Gene r -.1 u-n streetjwhe 
were in command of the Confederate forces be- 
sieging Chattanooga, had quarreled. I think that 



It is in Gea. Loagstreet » 3 book "JreM Manaasas 
to AppoMattox," that a funny incident is related 
illustrating Gen. Bragg* ■ quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, but the stsry is tso long to be relates 
here • 

It was at this juncture of affairs that Jef- 
ferson Davis.the marslst sf the Csnfeaeraey .vis- 
ited the Confederate arnies before Chattanooga. 
Partly because of the quarrel between Generals 
Bragg and Loagstreet .partly because our occupa- 
tion of East Tennessee was a thorn in the side 
of the Confederacy, Jeff Davis resolved upon the 
exceedingly unwise project of detaching Lejjjr- 
street* s foroes from those of Bragg and senJing 
the former to drive us out of Bast Teaaessee. 
Knowledge of the Movement of Loagstreet* s a nay 
reached us about the 11th of Noveaber and on 
that day we received orders to keep on hand at 
all times cooked ratioas for thnee days and to 
be ready to move at a Moment «s notise. These 
orders came after we had been called up before 
daylight in the morning and kept under arms far 
about an hour, followed by a rigid inspection. 
On the 12th and 13th the saae notions V7ere gene 
through with,greatly to our Mystification, as we 
did not then know the facts of which General 
Burnside had been inforaed. At daylight in the 
aorning of the 14th we were ordered to pack up 
and aove to Knoxville. We were speedily in line 
but some tiMe elapsed before any MoveMent was 
ordered and in the Mean time White* s di-cisiaa 
of the 23d corps arrived at Lenoir , having fallen 
back from Ljuden on the approach of the enemy, 
it onse our brigade was put in nation and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Knoxville a short 
distance when an order to halt was given and 
while we were standing near the railway track a 
train, consisting only of a loooaotive ,one pas- 
senger car t and one freight car containing saddle 
horses, caMe tearing by froM the direction of 
Knoxville, with General Burnside himself at the 
throttle of the engine, driving the train at a 
aost dangerous rate of speed. The train step- 
ped at the station and at once our ord ra were 
changed , we were faced ab*ut and started at a 
rapid pace towards Leudon. The road3,of stiff 
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clay,had Tie en so saturated Tiy repeat heavy rains 
that we sank almost ever the tops ef tur shees 
at every step, and frequent halts were necessary 

£Sv.I£279B$ «aay*»f the MQn frMI falling tut fren 
5xhaustl¥n aniy tenable the artillery to keep 
up with the infantry. so 8 lew was aur progress 
that it was late in the afternoon Tie fere we ar- 
rived at a paint net far freM the Tennessee ana 
eppeslte Louden. A brigade ef the 23a corps was 
in a* vane e ef us and as we approached the river 
bisk skirmishing in eur frent began, with an oc- 
casional shet freM the artillery en eur side, 
fe lid n« Mere t.vm halt frf a few tettenta i e- 
site Louden ana at seme distance frem the pon- 
toon bridge, and then pushed en dewn the river a- 
i ut five Miles farther, the brigade in ©ur frent 
driving the skiraishers ef the enemy steadily 
back until we reached the vicinity ef Hough's 
Jerry, where Lengstreet's a ray was crossing the 
Tennessee. There it was found that the enemy 
had established what is known in Military ear- 
lance as a "bridge- head", that is, a censiderable 
body ef troops, strongly fortified and cowering 
the crossing ef the army, we had then Marched 
about ten miles in all during the day, part ef 
the time in line ef battle, and were weary to the 
point ef exhaustion. It had rained during the 
day and the rain continued during the night as 
we lay en our anas in line ef battle, without 
feed or fire. At about eight o'clock at night 
we were called up by an attack on the pickets in 
our front, but the attack was repulsed and we lay 
down again. There was little that could be 
called sleep for us that night. During the 
night Gen. Burnside received orders fruM General 
Grant to get back to Knexville with his coMMand 
as speedily as possible and fortify and defend 
the place. By this aeveMent Gen. Lonjjstreet 
would be prevented froM going to Bragg 1 s rescue 
.Then Grant was ready to carry out his plan for 
raising the siege ef Chattanooga by assaulting 
the Confederates on MiBBionary Bidge and Lookout 
Mountain. Besides, Burnside • s army had not suf- 
ficient men to cope with that ef Lengstreet. At 
that tiMe eur corps did net nuMber Mere than 



five thousand aen all told, and while I do net 
know the strength of the Twenty-third Corps I an 
sure that it ctmld net have greatly exceeded 
that of the 2Tinth,aaking the total of Burnside» 3 
amy a scant ten thousand aen of all aras, while 
kn street's aray , including a division of eaval- 
ry under General Joe Wheeler— »f Civil War and 
Spanish- Aneri can Tar f aae— nuabered Between 
thirty-five thousand and forty thousand aen. 

Kt about three •» clock in the aerning of Sun- 
day ,&eveaber 15th we were sailed up and asved 
stealthily back in line of battle about half a 
aile,then halted an* ate a hasty breakfact and 
at a^out four o'clock set out for Loudon and ear- 
ly in the aerning reached a point opposite Lou- 
don and there halted and foraed in line of tat- 
tle to support the brigade in our rear which was 
having a sharp encounter with the advance guard 
of the eneay . During this skirnish a bullet 
caae so close to ae that I dodged, and a lieuten- 
ant standing near said , "They* re after y®u, George* 
I aade a laughing reply to the effect that they 
would have to look closer than that if they 
caught ae. Seen we were on the read again and 
toiling through the deep aud on our way to Len- 
oir , where we arrived between neon and one o'- 
clock, halted and aade coffee and ate as substan- 
tial a aeal as the low state of our provisions 
peraitted. At two o'clock we were ordered to 
fall in and aarched back on the Loudon road a- 
bout three miles to the Kingston road where we 
stayed for an hour or so, then aoved back to near 
Lenoir, stacked aras and lay down on the ground 
for a aueh ne.ded rest, but were at once ordered 
back on the Loudon read to Lenoir, where we ar- 
rived at sunset. There we were sent to the left, 
foraed in line and lay on our aras through all 
that cold night ,with»ut fire or food, the aen not 
being allowed to reaove their accoutrements or 
even their knapsieks. Gen. Cutcheon says of 
that night: 

"As we lay t here, tired, sleepy ,auddy and hungry, 
we could not help thinking of our coafortable 
huts, hardly acre than a aile away, which we had 
built with so auch care and labor, and left only 
twenty- four hours before." 



At hilf past three o'clock in the morning ©f 
October 16th we were ordered to join the other 
regiments of the brigade , which we did and moved 
with them to a place near eur old camp. Here 
Company C waB detailed to destroy a number of 
wagons containing rat ions -ammunition and baggage 
•f off leers, the mules having been taken to hadl 
artillery, the state of the roads making it nec- 
essary to use twenty to twenty- four horses or 
mules to haul one gun. The ammunition was re- 
moved and thrown into a small pond near by, the 
wheels of the wagons chopped down and the wagon 
tongues chopped off. At daylight we started tow- 
ards Knoxville , our regiment being one of three 
forming the rear ^ard of the army. Our prog- 
ress was necessarily slow and we were also ob- 
liged to halt at times and form in line of bat- 
tle facing the rear and there remain for some 
time in order to allow the artillery and wagon 
trains to get ©ut of the way. We saw the enemy 
frequently, following us at a safe distance in the 
rear, but they made no attempt to overtake us un- 
til about ten o'clock in the forenc©n,when we 
heard the then somewhat unfamiliar rebel yell 
and saw a strong line of the enemy coming down 
on us at a rapid pace. We had just crossed a 
little stream called Turkey Creek and at once 
went into line on the left of the road, the Sec- 
ond Michigan being on the right and the Seven- 
teenth Michigan in line on the e^her side of the 
creek and somewhat in advanoe of us as we faced 
the enemy. Tvp guns of Hoemer's battery were xi 
with us, one on the right and one on the left of 
the road. Here ve fought a heavy rearguard bat- 
tle, the three regiments and two pieces of artil- 
lery successfully holding in check for a time 
the advance of Longetreet 1 s army. But the enemy 
outnumbered us by at least three or four to one, 
and the 17th Michigan suffered so severely that 
it was obliged to retire, made a rapid movement 
to the left ,da8hed through the creek, passed a- 
round the left of our regiment and went back a 
short distance to the shelter of a small piece 
of woods. V/hile this was going on the enemy 
made a strong attack on ua in order to capture 
the gun that was with us, but we all stood our 
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ground and with rifle bullets and c.-miater shot 
drove them back. The gun then limbered up and 
dauhed to the rear and the Second Michigan and 
the Twentieth followed slowly .loading our pieces 
as we retired and facing about and firing as of- 
ten ae possible. We reached the piece of woods 
to which the Seventeen had retired. took our 
position on their right and on the left of the 
road as before. 1 hile we were making this ret- 
rograde movement, a member of our regiment who 
hid a light frying pan fastened on the back of 
his knapsack, was hit in the back, the bullet go- 
ing through the frying pan and lodging in hie 
knapsack. Instead of being glad on account of 
his escape from being killed ,the soldier audibly 
and vociferously cursed the rebels for spoiling 
his frying pan. As we were falling back stead- 
ily and in the manner I have described , one of 
the "Johnnies" — as we called the Confederates — 
who was at some distance to our left and in 
front of the 17th Michigan and who had in some 
way discerned the badge of our corps on the caps 
of our men, called out at the top of his voice, 
"Hey, you Army of the Potomac fellowBl what are 
you doing down here?" Evidently the rank and 
file of Longstreet*s army had not before learned 
that the Ninth Corps was in Tennessee. 

When we had fairly gained the shelter of the 
woods and reached the right of the line of the 
17th Michigan, we halted, f iced about and again 
o, posed the advance of the enemy. And for a 
time a fierce and bloody conflict raged all a- 
long our short line. Almost Immediately Lieut .- 
Col. Smith, in command of our regiment , was killed 
and other losses followed in quick succession. 
Under the strong pressure of the greatly superi- 
or numbers of the enemy the 17th Michigan began 
to give ground, when Col. Humphrey, in command of 
our brigade, rode up to the rear of the line qnd 
ordered a charge on the enemy. We at once set 
up as loud a yell as our lungs were capable of 
and charged with such vigor that the Confeder- 
ates broke and ran. As Col. Humphrey had al- 
ready received orders to retire his brigade, we 
went back deliberately , for some distance in line 
of battle and then "by the flank" as it is call- 



ed,that is, In column of fours ,moved some dis** 
tance to the right an- rear of the line we had 
been holding and there joined the main body of 
our army then formed or forming near the little 
village of Campbell's Station where Admiral Far- 
ragut was born. Here we were placed at or near 
the extreme right of the lineknd in the front 
line. 1 

Scarcely were we in position hen the Confed- 
erates sprang out of the woods which we had left 
but a short time before. They were formed in a 
strong line of battle and with so perfect an a- 
lignment that to me it looked as if a line drawn 
from the firOt man on the extreme right to the 
last man on the extreme left would touch the 
breast of every man in the line. I have always 
thought that LongStrect » s corps was the best 
disciplined of all the corps engaged in the Civ- 
il War on either side and the rssult of the 
training of the men was probably best shown at 
Gettysburg, but was very much in evidence that 
day at Campbell* s Station. Piping the rebel 
yell,and with arms at trail, they came on at a 
rapid pace, but they had hardly emerged from the 
cover of the woods when a storm of shells from 
our batteries went crashing through their ranks 
or exploded in front of or above, them, the shells 
to be soon succeeded by canisterjshot ,all these 
missiles tearing gaps in their line which closed 
again almost mechanically. 3ut when they had 
approached to within a convenient distance and 
we opened upon them a withering blast o f rifle 
fire,the combined fire of our artillery and in- 
fantry was more than flesh and blood could en- 
dure and they first wavered, then halted ,f ell 
back slightly and lay down in the tall grass 
that covered their part of the field as well as 
the part where we were. We were lying down also 
and almost immediately both the infantry and the 
artillery of the enemy opened upon us and for 
between two and three hours, as ne as I can 
DOW recall the time, the battle raged, each of the 
two lines pouring into the other as deadly and 
rapid a fire as it could deliver. Having to 
both load and fire while in a reclining position 
-as an awkward procedure, hut one in which we 



soon became expert. After one had fire* his ri- 
rif ha turned on his side, took a cartridge from 
his cartridge-box, tore off the end, inserted the 
cartridge in the muzzle of his rifle, rammed the 
oartridge down with the ramrod, too* a cap from 
his cap-pouch, placed it on the nipple of hie ri- 
fle, turned on his face, raised his head slightly 
from the ground, took aim and fired, When we 
left the front line our regiment had an average 
of less than two cartridges to each man, of the 
eighty that had been given out but a few days 
before. As I was ordnance sergeant of our com- 
pany I had more cartridges than the others, but I 
had less than five when we ceated firing. 

At about the time when the battle fairly open- 
ed rain began to fall and continued during the 
rest of the day and all night. At some time be- 
tween two and three o* clock we saw the Second 
Brigade(ours being the Third) under Col. Christ, 
which had been in reserve , approaching us in line 
of battle from the rear. We lay on our faces 
and Christ* s brigade marched over us and lay 
down. <'e arose and moved by the flank to the 
rear. As soon as we began this movement it 
brought us into plain view of the batteries of 
the enemy and one of them paid particular atten- 
tion to us so that shells flew and exploded a* 
bout us more numerously than they had done at 
any time before during the engagement. But we 
kept on steadily and deliberately and fortunate- 
ly sustained few casualties during the movement. 
As the movement was "loft in front" it made me 
the left guide and in the lead of the regiment. 
The captain of our company, one of the bravest 
men I ever knew, was in his place walking by my 
side when I ou denly noticed that he was very 
pale. I auked with much apprehension , M- tvhat is 
the matter, Captain, are you wounded?" "No, ser- 
geant," was his reply in a low tone so as not to 
be heard by any one else, "I'm not wounded, but 
I*m scared half to death." I have often thought 
of thiB as one of the best illustrations of true 
bravery that ever came under my observati'on,the 
heroism of a man to whom there comes in battle, 
as not infrequently cornea to the bravest of the 
brave, a feeling of fear anounting almost to 



overwhelming terror, but who keeps his i*lace,does 
his whole duty and puts forth his best efforts 
to win the battle. 

We retired to a small ravine where we were out 
of close range of the guns of the enemy and were 
fihere held in reserve ,ready to go to the support 
of any part of the line if necessary. We had 
scarcely halted when Gen. Ferrero,the commander 
of our division, rode in front of ub and lifting 
his hat and bowing low said , H Of f icers and men of 
the Third Brigade: I hive come to thank you and 
congratulate you. You have done nobly , grandly • 
I am proud of you." Three cheers for the gener- 
al was our response as he again lifted his hat, 
turned his horse and returned to his place in 
the rear of the troops then engaged in our front. 
We remained in the ravine until some time be- 
tween half past throe and four o'clock, then v.»ere 
ordered back a short distance to support Bon join- 
ings battery. We passed through Campbell's Sta- 
tion, moved a little way toward the right of our 
line and took our position a short distance in 
the rear of the battery which was on a ridge not 
far north of the village, and on the extreme 
right of our army. Not long afterwards a brig*, 
ade of the enemy advanced against us in an at- 
tempt to turn the right flank of our army, but 
the guns of the battery poured upon them such a 
deluge of canister shot that they broke and fled 
In confusion before we were Qallad into action 
at all. Darkness* fell at an early hour and soon 
the thunder of the artillery and the crackling 
of the musketry died away and comparative si- 
lence fell upon the scene, broken by few sounds 
except that of the pouring rain. 

And thus ended the battle of Camp cell' 8 Sta- 
tion. It was fought by a Union force numbering 
less than ten thousand men, who by their courage 
and determination successfully repelled toy sev- 
eral hours the assaults of of three or four 
times their number of veteran soldiers commanded 
by one of the ablest generals of the war. The 
losaes in our regiment ere three killed , thirty 
wounded (of whom several died from their wounds) 
and four missing. The loss in Company C was one 
wounded — Germane J. Williams. In the midst of 



the fight I heard a profane and vociferous out- 
cry at a little distance to my right and turning 
m;. head I saw that Williams had been slightly 
wounded. As he was able to walk, the captain or- 
dered him to go to the rear and as I had fired 
my gun so many times that it was not only diffi- 
cult to load but slightly dangerou* to use.I 
told Williams to give me his gun and take mine, 
which he did. ' 

General Cutoheon concludes his account of the 
battle of Campbell* s Station with a fine and xkxk 
well-decerved tribute to Gen, William Humphrey 
who was in command of our brigade at the time of 
that engagement and afterwards at intervals un- 
til his final retirement from the service, late 
in 1864. He was,as Gen. Cutcheon says of him. 
"a courageous, clear-headed and capable comman- 
der. w In addition to holding the office of Aud- 
itor General of Michigan for an unusually long 
period, he wasfor a number of years Warden of the 
Michigan State Prison at Jackson. Owing to the 
difference in rank I had nothing that could prop- 
erly be called acquaintance with him during the 
war.but in "The story of My Life" I have mention- 
ed the fact that in 1869 when Gen. Humphrey was 
chosen Department Commander of the Department of 
Michigan, G. A. .1 was elected to the office 
which was next in rank, that of Senior Vice De- 
partment Commander and that I was, as I have al- 
ways believed, Oiosen to that office through Gen. 
Humphrey's influence. And from that time until 
the close of his life he and I were firm friends. 
In the work above mentioned I have also referred 
to the fact that a number of years after the end 
of the Civil War, Gen. Humphrey once said to me, 
"When we went into a fight there were three non- 
commiHsioned officers in ray brigade that I al- 
ways depended on. They were Shakespeare of the 
Second ,Marston of the Eighth and you in the Twen- 
tieth. And I always looked to you three boys to 
help both by the example you set of conspicuous 
courage^ind determination and by your encourage- 
ment to the men in the ranks with you. And not 
one of you ever failed me. I have always con- 
sidered this the highest compliment I ever re- 
ceived from any one. 



JustUs we wore about setting out from the bat- 
tlefield of Campbell's Station on the retire- 
ment to Knoxville, I was directed to report to 
army headquarters for special duty. I found the 
army headquarters at some distance in the rear 
ad on reporting to the Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral he at first expressed surprise and disap- 
pointment on finding that I was not an officer's 
orderly as what was wanted was an orderly to 
take the place of one who had been disabled by a 
fall. 13ut as there was no time to correct the 
error, the Ass't Adj't Gen'l asked me if I could 
take a note to Knoxville. I expressed my wil- 
lingness to do so and was directed to turn my 
gun and accoutrements over to the headquarters 
wagonmaster and take a horse that would be fur- 
nished me and deliver a note with all reasonable 
dispatch to Captain Devereux,the Post Commissary 
at Knoxville. Here General Burnslde ,who had 3uuc 
been standing near , interposed and said, "He will 
need to be on the alert ,1 am not very sure of my 
communications with Knoxville." I inquired, "In 
case I should be in danger of being eaptured, 
what shall I do with the note?" "Nothing," re- 
plied the General,"It could do no harm if it 
should fall into the hands of the enemy." 

I took the note t the horse was turned over to 
me by an orderly, I fastened my blankets on the 
rear of the siddle, mounted and set out. The mud 
was so deep that I did not dare urge the horse 
to make his best speed, but proceeded at a good 
pace and arrived at Knoxville between eight and 
nine o* clock, found Captain Devereux at his of- 
fice , delivered the note to him, took the horse to 
the stable where I had been directed to leave 
him, took my blankets and found a place near the 
foot of V/hite's Hill, in the rear of what was af- 
terwards Fort Sanders , gathered some stioks and 
built a fire, put up two pieces of shelter tent 
that I had with me, gathered some pine boughs for 
a bed, lay down in my wet clotheB with my feet to 
the fire, and though wretchedly hungry, I was so 
utterly exhausted by the marching and fighting 
of the day that I slept like a trooper all that 
ni^ht. By going to Knoxville as I did I escaped 
the hardest march the 20th Michigan ever made, 



the one from Campbell* B Station to Knoxville. 

I awoke fairly early on the morning of the 
17th and after some difficulty I found the wagon 
that had carried my arms to Knoxville. I had 
still more difficulty in finding something to 
eat, but finally, succe-ded. V/ith less trouble I 
found my regiment on White's Hill and already 
engaged in the construction of a line of rifle- 
pits northward from the earthwork that was af- 
terwards named Port Bandera* Gen. Cutcheon g±xx 
gives a somewhat detailed description of the de- 
fenses at Knoxville ,vhich is too long for inser- 
tion here, but a brief statement concerning these 
defenses ould seem to be necessary in order to 
a proper understanding of what follows in regard 
to the siege of Knoxville and my part in it, 

Knoxville vras at that time a town of perhaps 
five thousand inhabitants , although I question 
whether there were anywhere near that number. 
But it was called the capital of J'5ast Tennessee 
on account of its being the largest town in that 
portion of the State. It was a place of consid- 
erable political and social importance and repu- 
tation and of as much commercial importance as a 
place of that size in the south cnuid well be. 
It was the home of William (J.Bro-.nlow — generally 
called "Parson Brownlow" — a Methodist preacher/ 
a noted politician, the editor of the Knoxville 
Whig and a writer of ability on both religious 
and political subjects who had reduced the abuse 
of a religious or political opponent to a sci- 
ence, a regular southern fire-eater but on the 
side of the Union, A nephew of Parson Brownlow 
was a very prominent member of the House of Bep- 
resentatives during nearly or quite all the time 
that I was in Washington and was one of the few 
acquaintances I had among the members of the 
House. 

Knoxville is situated on the north bank of the 
Hoist on Giver and the place where I found my 
regiment on the morning of November 17th was on 
an eminence known as Whitens Hill, west of the 
town and on the north side of the road leading 
to Loudon. On white's Hill was an unfinished 
earthwork, partly constructed by the Confederates 
and named by them Fort Loudon. After the begin- 



ning of the siege this fort was completed and 
all the other defenses of the city constructed 
under the direction of General Poe,then Chief 
Engineer of the Army of the Ohio. Gen. Burnside 
g ?.ve to the fort the name Fort Sanders in honor 
of General Sanders ,a Tennesseean,who was killed 
in front of the fort and of our line on the 
morning of November 18th, 

Beginning on the morning of November 17th and 
continuing for a number of days and to some ex- 
tent during the L.iege,we toiled on the fortifi- 
cations nearly ail the time when not on picket 
or in lino behind the works in expectation of an 
assault. So that our condition was not very dlf 
ferent from that of the Jews under Nehemiah when 
"every one with one of his hands wrought in the 
work and with the other hand held a weapon." Ev- 
ery morning we were called up at daybreak and 
took our places behind the works, expecting an 
attack and after an h ur or so dotails were told 
off and work on the fortifications begun for the 
day and continued until dark,with brief inter- 
missions, for rest. As the number of sergeants 
in our company was proportionally larger than 
the number of private soldiers ,1 was not detail- 
ed every day for either picket or fatigue ser- 
vice, but most of the men were. On one of the 
days when I ,/ae in charge of a fatigue party I 
noted in my diary that it "commenced raining in 
the morning and continued all day. Pleasant in 
the evening when too late to dry my clothes." 

On the morning of November 10th the Union cav- 
alry under General Sanders, at some distance in 
our front ,was attacked by the Confederates , Gen- 
eral Sanders was killed and the cavalry forced 
to retire within the fortifications. This bat- 
tle was plainly seen from our main works on 
Whitens Hill,but to me it was obscured by a fog 
which settled on the low land at some distance 
in our front where I was in charge of a portion 
of the picket line. On the evening of the 20th 
of November the 17th Michigan made a sortie for 
the purpose of burning some buildings, which they 
accomplished and returned to their place *n the 
line with slight loss. On the 24th the Second 
Michigan was ordered to capture and hold a rifle 



jtit of the enemy in front of our brigade. Thay 
succeeded in taking the line but were unable to 
hold it, and lost in the attempt more than half 
their number in killed and wounded, among the 
former being Major Byington of Battle Creek. 
Nearly every day the artillery on both sides was 
active and picket firing and sharpshcot ing eon- 
stantly going on and a greater or less number of 
tasualties of daily occurrence. Captain Wiltoie 
of the 20th and Lieut .-Col. Comstoek of the 17th 
were both mortally wounded on the 25th of Novem- 
ber. Gen. Cutcheon, after mentioning the death 
of the latter, says: "Thus each of the three Mich- 
igan regiments lost its commanding officer; Smith 
of the Twentieth on the lt5$h;:Byington of the 
second on the 24th and Ccmstock of the i-'even- 
teenth on the 2bth. w 

jSven before the siege began our rations were 
greatly diminished in quantity. In my diary, un- 
der date November 2b, I noted, "Food very scarce. 
Am hungry all the time." Our supply of food 
from the north wao entirely cut off, no store of 
rations had been accumulated in the city before 
the siege, so that we were soon reduced to the 
most meager allowance of breadstuffs and meat 
and nothing else. A. lagge quantity of salt had 
been stored in the city by the Confederates be- 
fore our arrival and this was the only article 
of food of which we had enough. Not long aftafr 
the beginning of the siege and for months after 
its close our total allowance of food per man 
for twenty-four hours was four ounces— less than 
a teacup full— of flour or corn meal and about 
three- fourths of a pound of freeh beef , including 
the bone, without cof fee , sugar, or vegetables of 
any kind. The flour and corn meal were ground 
from the poorest sort of grain and Gen. Draper 
aseefcts that the corn was ground cob and all. As 
for the be ;f ,Rev. Dr. Callen once told me that 
he was a boy living near Knoxville at the time 
of the siege and assisted in driving eattle in- 
to our lines, and that many of these cattle were 
so thin and weak that if they lay down they had 
to be helped to their feet. And this allowan«e 
of food was to men who had to perform hard man- 
ual l.ibor while exposed to the cold of winter, 



with insufficient clothing and nothing that 
could be called shelter from rain or cold. And 
much of the time we had to sit in our picket 
pita for twenty- four hours with our feat and 
legs immersed in cold water nearly up to our 
knees. And from those conditions there was no 
release, no respite. There was no looking for- 
ward to night or morning or to tomorrow to bring- 
either food or shelter , peace or comfort. Day 
after day and night after night, every man was in 
imminent and constant danger of death or v/ounda 
and was never for a moment free from the pangs 
of hunger and the suffering from cold, and seldom 
from great weariness. It would be hard to say 
which v/e felt most acutely , hunger , cold or weari- 
ness, but I think that the first named caused us, 
on the whole, more poignanjr suffering than either 
of the other two, as there were times when v/e 
were partly rested from our work and when the 
cold waa not so intense, but there was no time, by 
day or by night , when we did not feel the p ings 
of hunger so keenly as to drive us almost fran- 
tic. We could think of nothing else, t ilk of 
nothing else, and even our dreams were invariably 
of being in sight of food which, somehow, we could 
not reach. I have always believed and often 
said that we would have suffered less had we 
been denied food altogether and starved to death 
for then,accprding to the testimony of those who 
have fasted for many days, we should have suffer- 
ed for only a few days. But we were given just 
food enough to produce a ravenous desire for 
more, with nothing to appease that desire. And 
this condition lasted from the middle of Novem- 
ber until -well toward the latter part of the 
following January. While the siege of Vicksburg 
was in progress, it was asserted that the Confed- 
erates were without food to such an extent that 
they ate the flesh of mules. During the siege 
of Knoxville the Confederate pickets would often 
call to our pickets and ask ua how we relished 
our mule meat that morning. 

In my diary under date of November 26th I made 
this entry:"I find that the neuralgia which haa 
troubled me from the time we left Mississippi, 
has in some way gone, I know not when, nor how, nor 
why." But I did not regret its departure. 
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TIIE ASSAULT ON POST SANDERS. 

It required neither prophetic vision nor pro- 
found knowledge of military Bcience for us to 
foresee that an assault would be made on our 
works by the Confederates before many days and 
that it would be directed against the western 
front of the defenses of Knoxville. After the 
battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
—of which we first learned from the Confeder- 
ates— we half hoped that Longstreet might raise 
the siege of the city without further aggressive 
movements ,and that the preparations made by the 
enemy for storming our workB (which preparations 
were carried on before our eyes almost every day) 
were only a feint to cover a retreat. But this 
did not seem to us to be at all likely and we 
simply increased our Vigilance and our prepara- 
tions to withstand an assault. Under date of 
November twenty-eighth the entry in ray diary men- 
tions the fact that it was my birthday and then 
proceeds : "Raining till near sunset. Heavy can- 
nonading by the rebels, beginning just before 
dark and lasting till well into the night. As- 
sault by the rebels upon our picket line at 11 P. 
M. Our company ordered into Port Sanders, stood 
to arms all night." 

This entry is the briefest possible statement 
of the inception of the assault and before pro- 
ceeding farther it may be well to give a brief 
description of the fort and an equally brief 
statement of the defending and of the assaulting 
forces. 

Fronting page 328 of "Burnside and the Ninth 
Army Corps," is an excellent nap of the opera- 
tions preceding the siege, and fronting page 344 
of the same work is another accurate map of Knox- 
ville and its defensive works. It will be ob- 
served that man$ of these works t ouch as Sanders, 
Huntington Smith t \7iltsie jOomstock^yington, G-al- 
pin,Noble and Billingsley ,were named for Union 
officers who were killed just before or during 
the siege. Byington and Oalpin were both from 
Battle Creek. The former I knew but slightly, 
the latter I knew well. In referring to the ac- 



state? ?£J h LX^*S^I^M* sh °uld al80 le 
stated that Genera Woodbury's account of the 

assault, while r a.sonably correct in its main 
tails? 8 V6ry inaccurate in aw of its de- 
Fronting page 88 of Gen. Cutcheon's "History" 
is an alleged picture of the assault of which 
another copy, which I procured soon after the e- 
vent.is inserted so as to front page 348 of 
"Burnside and the Ninth Army Corps." This pic- 

+ !i re ^ ives no idea wl »tever of the assault .as 
the figures shown do not number one- fifth as 
many Confederates as were crowded into the space 
shown in the picture. But the picture is a very 
accurate representation of the fort. The ob- 
jects appearing on top of the parapet are cotton 
bales placed there to protect the artillerymen 
from the batteries of the enemy on the other 
side of the river. 

During the siege, by the genius of Gen. Poe.the 
fort had be^n perfected according to the require* 
merits of the highest military art, and to make it 
still more dsfensible Gen. Poe had caused a num- 
ber of small trees standing in front of the fort 
and of the adjacent works to be felled with their 
tops toward the enemy and telegraph wire to be 
strung from stump to stump of the trees, the first 
time, so far as I have any information on the sub- 
ject, that ire entanglements were ever used in 
war. 

The forces assailing and defending the fort 
were as follows: On the Union side, of artillery, 
lour guns of Benjamin's battery of twenty- pound- 
er Pafcrots and two guns of Buckley's battery of 
twelve- pounders were in the fort, and two of Boo- 
mer's t valve-pounders were at the right of the 
fort where they took part in the fight. The Con- 
federates had in our front in their earthworks 
three batteries and other guns, numbe ring in all 
aoout eighteen guns, arid across the Holston one 
battery of six guns which fired into the fort 
preceding and during the assault. Besides these 
there were a number of batteries of light artil- 
lery not placed in the trenches but which took 
part in the assault , miking the number of guns 
supporting the Confederates in their assault not 
less than thirty. 
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The Union infantry consisted of the regular 
garrison of the fort, the 79th H.Y. "Highlanders" 
as they were called .numbering from one hundred t 
ni^ n ®/?? dr Sl£ nd , tw-nty-five menjfour compa- 
nies of the 29th Massachusetts, possibly seventy- 
five men; four companies of the 2nd Michigan, not 
exceeding sixty- five menjand Company C of the 
20th Michigan, about thirty men. !3oth Gen. Per- 

«r r ?y,Ton+l n u m ^ phr8y state that two companies 
of the 20th Michigan were Bent into the fort, but 

both are wrong and Gen. Cutcheon is right in 
saying that only Company C of that regiment was 
in the fort. To the numbers above stated there 
should be added about one hundred men of the 
20th Michigan who were at the right of the *"ort 
but who were able to reach the enemy by their 
fire. A liberal estimate of the number of the 
Union infantry defending the fort would .there- 
fore, be about four hundred men. Of the artille- 
ry there were possibly one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred more, making the total possible num- 
ber of defenders of the fort not more than six 
hundred men all told, and the number was probably 
at least one hundred less than this figure. 

The assailants were McLaw*s division, consist- 
ing of Kershaw 1 s, Humphrey # s, Wo f f ord* s and Bry- 
ant brigades, the first containing five regi- 
ments and one battalion of youth Carolina troops 
the second four Mississippi regiments Jthe third 
three regiment b ,two legions and one battalion 
from Georgia, and the fourth four Georgia regi- 
ments. The morning reports of this division, 
made only a short time before ,showed that there 
were pr-sent for duty four hundred and forty-two 
officers and four thousand six hundred and fif- 
ty-three men; total, five thousand one hundred and 
ninety- five. Making all reasonable deductions, 
there Could not have been less than four thou# 
sand five hundred in the assaulting force, exclu- 
sive of those belonging to the artillery. 

As ctated in my diary, we stood to arms during 
the whole of the night of November 28-29. Our 
pickets were driven in not far from eleven o»- 
clock and there was furious artillery firing on 
both sides in our front and by the batteries a- 
cross the river from about dark until past mid- 



night. Late in the evening, while the cannonad- 
ing was 8 .ill vigorous ,Gen. Burnside came to the 

Jn£ i™?^ 11 ;*? 11 ? and viBited ever y Part of the 
fort .saving, "They* re coming tonight , boys. They 
will be upon you before daylight. Lok out for 
them. Every man must stand his ground whatever 
happens. Don't lot them in here ,» and other in- 
junctions of the same kind. 

Shortly before daybreak on Sunday morning ,fTo- 
vembor 29th, the batteries of the enemy opened on 
us furiously and our batteries replied with equal 
vigor, and just at daybreak we could hear, above 
the thunder of the cannon and the crashing of 
bursting shells, the rebel yell in cur front, but 
no enemy was visible for some time/owing to the 
darkness and to a dense fog which covered all 
the low land where, g& Gen. Cutcheon says "it lay 
like a vast sea of milk." Our company was in a 
salient of the fort near the headquarters of 
Gen. Ferrero,and while we were anxiously waiting 
and straining our eyes for a sight of the enemy, 
an officer came along with three men of the 79th 
H. Y. and said to me, "Gome with me." I went with 
him and after we had gone a few steps he said 
the same to a sergeant of the 29th Massachusetts 
who fell in with us and the officer stationed 
the group in a small angle of the fort a few pa- 
ces to the left of our company and left us there 
wholly apart from the troops in the rest of the 
fort. At about that time the lines of the enemy 
became dimly discernible and a heavy musketry 
fire from them was directed against those in the 
fort, which was promptly replied to by the in- 
fantry in the fort, md the fire of our batteries 
was now diverted from the batteries of the enemy 
and directed against the charging lines of in- 
fantry. 

A good and fairly accurate description of the 
battle was written by the correspondent of the 
New York Herald — who was in the fort at the 
time— and from it the following extract is made: 

"The battle— for it could now be called so— 
became deafening. The roar of the artillery on 
all sides, the bursting of the shells and the 
rattle of the musketry were grandly commingled. 
Despite the storm of canister which howled around 
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them on came the rebel host ,with brigade front, 
ulowly pouring over the railroad cut, anon qxiick- 
ening in motion as the ground presented less ob- 
struction, until at last .emerging from the near- 
est timber # they broke into the charge. 

•Across the open space which intervened be- 
tween the timber and the fort, and which was 
Crossed with logs and the stumps of felled trees*, 
t^ey now came at impetuous speed. The first 
check wan given when the foremost of the column 
stumbled over a line of telegraph wire which had 
been stretched through the low brush and coiled 
from stump to stump out of ordinary view. As 
they halted here momentarily , one falling over 
another, until the cause of the obstruction was 
discovered , our batteries in the fort had full 
play, and Benjamin, Buckley and fioemer poured in 
their rounds quick and fast , while the infantry 
of Ferrero kept up a galling fire with musketry. 

"The embrasures of the fort and the whole line 
of the parapet blazed at once with the dischar- 
ges. L>till the rebelB pressed on, their battle- 
flaga of red. with croav, of blue , floating defi- 
antly above their he ds, over the serried line of 
uiyonets. Sallying over the temporary obstruc- 
tion, leaping the stumps and logs and pushing 
through the brush, they were within pistol shot 
of the fort. Our men, during the last few min- 
utes, had received orders to reserve their fire 
until each could single out his target at olose 
range, while Benjamin treble shotted his guna and 
Buckley loaded with his terrible canister. 

"And now together all launched forth. The ef- 
fect was terrific. Broken in their line, a few 
of the more desperate of the rebels sprang into 
the ditch, clambered up the glacis , and, almost 
side by side v.ith the flag of the Union , planted 
the banner of treason. But , confused, panic- 
stricken, the rear of the column gave way and re- 
treated down the hill; others, again, afraid to ad- 
vance or retire in the face of what waB certain 
death, and appalled by the heaps of slain which 
strewed the ield, threw down their arras and sur- 
rendered. 

"The most desperite— and a gallant band they 
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were—remained fast by their of fleers, who val-i. 
latttly kept the lead to the very fort itself, and 
following thorn as they jumped into the ditch!at- 
terapted to scale the glacis.each to receive his 
death- wound as his head appeared above the para- 
pet. * *«» * 

(The foregoing extract relates only to the 
first assault on the fort; there being two dis- 
tinct assaults, the second taking place while the 
first was still in progress.) 

In a few minutes after the rifle fire began 
one of the 79th Highlanders in our group receiv- 
ed a flesh wound in the arm. He at once set up 
a dismal howl and stood in his tracks .helplessly 
until I shouted to him so aw to be heard above 
the roar of the battle , "t'kin to the rear and 
find your surgeon." He then started towards the 
rear and the other two of the 79th with him. I 
called out to them, "Where are you fellows going? 
Come back here and keep on fighting." Cne of 
them turned to me and asked , impertinently » Are 
you an officer of the 79th Haylonders?" "No," I 
answered, "I am an officer in another regiment. 
But you have no business to sneak off in this 
way. That man can get along without the help of 
either one of you." "Thm," said the 79th N.Y. 
c raven, defiantly Jif you're no» an officer of the 
Haylonders don't you -ive orders to us," and the 
two poltroons marched away with the one wounded 
man. During this colloquy I had not for an in- 
stant interrupted my work of loading and firing, 
and as I was again about to fire my rifle the 
sergeant of the 29th Massachusetts shouted in my 
ear, "Let them go. I guess we are as well off 
without them." 

Inside the fort and a few feet below the top 
of the parapet ,was a ledge of e rth about two 
feet wide. on which the soldiers stood while dis- 
charging their rifles. After firing we stepped 
down and crouched or lay down close to the para- 
pet while loading. The Massachusetts sergeant 
and I loaded with about equal celerity , so with- 
out designing it, we for a time fired alternate- 
ly. Once after discharging my rifle I noticed 
that he did not fire during the interval while I 
was loading, and looking over to his place some 



feet away,I saw in the dim Xlgfct that he was^v- 

??L^!J%A W ! nt ° Ver ^ torched him and 
discovered that he was deid. He had been shot 
through the brain while firing on Che enemy and 
the words he had spoken to me a few moments be- 
fore were the last that he ever uttered. I af- 
terwards saw his name in the list of casualties 
but I have forgotten it. 

The enemy had at about this time reached the 
fort, some were pouring into, the ditoh.others 
were sweeping the top of the parapet with a 
fierce musketry fire. The batteries of the ene- 
my had ceased firing but bullets from the weap- 
ons of thousands of their infantry were flying 
over or coming into- the fort filling the air 
with their peculiar hissing, wailing and moaning, 
a sound wholly Indescribable but which once 
heard, with its fearful portent of death and 
wounds, can never be forgotten. And I was loft 
in tht little angle of the fort, wholly alone. 
But I did not far one moment -rive way to fear, 
indeed,! had no fear for myself, whether I 
should live or die was to me a matter of so lit- 
tle moment that I cannot remember that the 
thou :ht came into my mind. But I was almost 
crying with apprehension last the r-bels should 
got into the fort at the place that I was defend- 
ing. 80 | to prevent such a Calamity, I loaded and 
fired, loaded and fired, with all the spesd of 
which I was capable. Fortunately the movements 
of the enemy were hindered by the depth of the 
ditch and the steepness of the glacis--the slope 
of the fort — and also fortunately for me the 
main assault was d livered a little to the right 
of my posit ion, so that none of the enemy reached 
the top of the parapet where I was. In a few 
minutes an officer on Gen. Ferrero»s staff who 
was passing by came into the angle and first de- 
manded of me in a peremptory way what I was do- 
ing there and next where the others were, and on 
being told hurried av/ay saying, "Its a damned 
shame," and in a very few minutes a lieutenant 
with a small party of men c?ime into the angle 
and I w nt back to my company without asking 
leave of any one. 



The first assault was then at its crest. The 
ditch in front of the fort was filled with men? 
and Othtre wore trying to make their way into it 
Jthjrj wore clambering up the steep slope of the 
fort those v:ho succeeded in reaching the top be- 

i, n L^! an ^ X i r v, Sh0t d0vm or mad " Prisoners, while 
hundreds of the enemy ere- st anding near the 
edge of the trench and firing at the top of the 
parapet. Benjamin's cannoniers had ceased f i -- 
ing as it was no longer possible to depress the 
mu^les of the guns anough to hit any of the en- 
emy. I was a few feet to the lef£ of our compa- 
ny , loading my rif le ,when I heard Lieut. Benjamin, 
who was standing near, cay to an artillery ser- 
ge ant ,"i ; .erge ;.nt ,h and me a * • • shell." ( Give, 
ing it a technical name that I have forgotten). 
The sergeant brought a shell and Benjamin -.ith 
his pocket knife cut the fuse still shorter and 
lighted it— not with a ci^ar,as the newspapers 
afterwards stated, hut with a s/uall burning* slick 
that he took out of a little fire that was burn- 
ing a few feet from where he stood. Ml this 
happened in much less time than one can read 
this account of it, and in the mean time I had 
finished loading my rifle and had turned toward 
the parapet to discharge it , when Benjamin put 
his hand, on the back of my head and say ing, "Down. 
boy, 9 pressed me down almost to the side of the 
parapet and at the same instant flung the shell 
over the parapet. In a second or lesB came the 
crash of the explosion which must have occurred 
at the instant that the shell reached the strug- 
gling masti in the ditch b low. One or two more 
shells were brought and used by Benjamin in the 
same way and then Benjamin turned to me and with 
a oardo lie grin on his faoe , said , "That sort of 
stills them down,doesn # t it?" And indeed it 
did. But at about the time when the first shell 
was thrown, the second assault cf the enemy was 
in full s "ingjwlth more herculean but vain at- 
tempts by the assailants to force a way into the 
fort in sufficient numbers to compel its surren- 
der. But every effort on their part was met by 
the steady, effective fire of the defenders of th": 
fort, cannon roaring out their death-dealing can- 
ister, the infantry firing without pause into the 



densely massed assailints and Benjamin, at a risk 
to himself and to those near him that seemed the 
height of recklessness, continuing to throw light- fc 
ed shells into the ditch at frequent intervals. 
During the fight the colors of one Mississippi 
regiment and two Georgia regiments were captured 
on the parapet of the fort, the color bearers be- 
ing either killed or taken prisoners. One Con- 
federate captain climbed up to and into an em- 
brasure and, standing directly in front of one of 
Benjamin* s guns , demanded the surrender of the 
fort. For answer the gun was discharged and in 
this way the captain escaped being counted among 
the dead, as there was nothing left of him to 
c ount . 

Gradually the firing slackened , then ceased, 
those assaulting the fort having fled or surrent. 
dered. And as soon as the smoke lifted we could 
look upon one of the most fearful scenes of all 
that were visible at any time during the war. 
From the front of the fort down to the valley, on 
the whole slope of White's Hill, the ground was 
so thickly covered with the bodies of the dead 
and severely wounded ,that Washington Gardner f who 
came to Knoxville with the Fourth Corps a few 
dayB after the assault , walked all over the slope, 
stepping on the pools of blood from the bodies 
of those who had lain there. This he told me 
some years later. The ditch in f ont of. the 
fort was nearly filled with the bodies of assail- 
ants, some dead, many more wounded, and a few unfe 
hurt, but held down by the bodies of the dead and 
wounded. As Major Cutoheon wrote the Detroit 
Advertiser and Tribune not long after the as- 
Bault , "God's mild, loving, sunlit Sabbath never 
looked down on a more fearful sight." 

The losses on either side were as dispropor- 
tionate as the numbers engaged. Of the Confed- 
erates the loss was never accurately known, but a 
count of the dead left on the field showed about 
one hundred and thirty, which would indicate a 
total of more than one hundred and fifty, as many 
of their dead were known to heve be m removed by 
the Confederates on their retreat and before the 
flag of truce. A hasty count of the wounded 
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showed four hundred and fifty-eight .indicating a 
total of more than five hundred, as many who were 
only slightly wounded must have made their way 
back to their lines before the count* Of un- 
wound ed prisoners we captured two hundred and 
t we ntj»- five, with three battle flags and over 
five hundred stands of arms. 

The total Union lose in the assault was sight 
killed ,about twenty wounded, some mortally f and 
twenty- two captured on the picket line. In the 
Twentieth two. were killed , sixteen wound id, a few 
mortally, and twelve captured, the loss in our reg- 
iment in killed and wounded "being greater than 
that of any other regiment in the army. Of Com- 
pany C Phil Byan was mortally wounded, Joe Hol- 
comb seriously(arm amputated) and Steve Bryant 
slightly . 

The correspondent of the New York Herald af- 
firmed that in respect to the losses on either 
aide at Fort Sanders ,the only parallel that 
could be found was in General Jackson* s battle 
of New Orleans. But at New Orleans there was no 
such disparity in the numbers engaged as stt Fort 
Sanders, and at the former battle the British 
lines had to advance at a slow pace for a long 
distance over an open plain and were practically 
destroyed while they were at some distance from 
the American intrenchments . At Fort Sanders the 
charging lines had but a short distance to go to 
reach our line and moved at double-quick under 
cover of darkness and a dense fog, so that the 
fighting was almost hand to hand and close to or 
almost within the fort. 

The repulse of the assault on Fort Zanders is 
Justly regarded as one of the most brilliant vic- 
tories won by either sid? during the Civil War. 
Fort Sanders was no stronger than many earth- 
works that were taken by assault during the war, 
no stronger than the works on Missionary Bidge 
that only four days before the a^uault on Fort 
SanderB were captured by a force not greatly su- 
perior in numbers to the defenders, not so strong 
as Fort Mahone which was stormed and taken by 
one of the brigades of our division in April, 
1865. Those who assaulted l^ort Sanders ware a- 



mong the bravest and "boat disciplined troops 
that took part in the war on either side and 
their superiority in numbers to those who de- 
fended the fort has been pointed out, and the 
losses on each side in proportion to the numbers 
engaged boar witness to the sanguinary nature of 
the conflict. The only possible reason that can 
be assigned for the result is the obstinate , de- 
termined, indomitable valor of the defenders of 
the fortress, their coolness under fire. their 
skill in the use of rifles and cann»n,the delib- 
erate and accurate way in which they used these 
weapons and their refusal to entertain a thought 
of flight or surrender. In writing t:ese words 
I am not referring in any way to the inconspicu- 
ous part taken by me in the battle ,1 am thinking 
and writing only of the heroic men who were my 
comrades in that illustrious event. 

The news of the victory was received every- 
where throughout the north with great joy. On *l 
the 7th of December President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation in which after referring in congrat- 
ulatory terms to the fact of the retirement of 
the enemy from before Knoxville "under circum- 
stances rendering it probable that the Union for- 
ces cannot hereafter be dislodged from that im- 
portant posit ion ,» he recommended that "all loy- 
al people do, on receipt of this information, as- 
semble at their places of worship, and render spe- 
cial homage and gratitude to Almighty God for 
thi3 great advancement of the national cause." 
And the Congress of the United Statesfedopted and 
the President on the 28th of January ,18 6 4, ap- 
proved, a joint resolution providing "that the 
thanks of Congress be, and they hereby are, pre- 
sented to Major General Ambrose E. Burnside and 
through him to the officers and men who have 
fought under his command, for their gallantry, 
good conduct and soldierlike endurance." 

In his account of his campaign in East Tennes- 
see, and especially in that part of it relating 
to the assault on Fort Sanders, Gen, Longstreet 
is not only so inaccurate and unfair as to make 
his statements wholly valueless , but in some re- 
gards , notably his table of losses, he deliberate- 
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ly falsifies. I shall not take up and refute 
his erroneous statements as such a course would 
add nothing to what has already bean stated in 
this work. His pretence that the assault was a- 
bandoned almost before it began, was intended to 
avert, as much as possible, the effect of the dis- 
astrous and overwhelming defeat suffered by him 
and his army. Be afterwards meanly tried to 
shield himself from criticism by laying the re- 
sponsibility for the repulse on Gen. McLaws,but 
the latter promptly demanded a court of inquiry, 
and Longstreet dared not press the charge. His 
account of the battle of Campbell's Station is 
equally incofcrect and valueless and was evident- 
ly written— as was his entire bock— for southern 
readers. His entire story of the East Tennessee 
campaign is wholly unworthy of the gallant gener4 
al by whom it was written. 

I came out of the battle unhurt , a slight rent, 
too small to need patching,made by a missile of 
some sort in the left sleeve of my coat below 
the elbow, being all the mark of the conflict 
that I received. 

Gen. Cutcheon says in his "History" and I 
think correctly, 

"If called upon to name the operations in 
which the Twentieth Michigan played the most im- 
portant part, and was able to render the greatest 
service, we would without hesitation select the 
battle of Campbell* s Station and the defense of 
Fort Zanders. 8 And farther on, 

"The defense of Fort Sanders was among the 
most heroic as well as moat important events of 
the war. It decided the campaign in East Tennes- 
see. It permanently severed the connection be- 
tween the rebel capital and the main Confederate 
army in Virginia on the north and the great food- 
producing regions of the Confederacy on the 
south. It forever settled the status of East 
Tennessee as a loyal part of the Union." And 
still farther on, 

"In the light of these official reports of the 
Confederate commanders ,we are constrained to the 
belief that no command in the entire army did 
more or so much for the defense of Fort Sanders, 

• • * as did the Twentieth Michigan." 



Immediately after the r epulse of the enemy, 
Gen. Burnside caused a flag of truce to he sent 
to Longstreet*s lines , offering the privilege of 
removing the wounded and dead. The. offer wac 
accepted ,and while the work was going on many of 
the men who an hour or two before had been put- 
ting forth their best efforts to kill each oth- 
er -met at our picket line and talked pleasantly 
with each other , laughed ever some of the fea- 
tures of the charge ^specially the effect of the 
wire, and good-n aturedly chaffed each other, until 
General Ferrero c am down and put a stop to it. 
Before night everything in and aoout our lines 
had resumed itB wonted appearance. But we did 
not for a moment relax our vigil nee as we were 
apprehensive of another assault. In my diary I 
recorded the fact that we stayed in our rifle jtifc 
pits all day on the 30th of November, and the 
further fact that on the following day I receiv- 
ed my rations for twenty- four hours at seven o'- 
clock in the evening, ate the whole of them at 
eight o'clock and went on picket at nine. 
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THE mm OF THIS FAST T~JN1IES3E 1 CAMPAIGN. 

On the 28th of November ,1863,Gen. Grant order- 
ed Gen. Sherman to take two corps and proceed to 
the relief of Knoxville. This Sherman proceeded^ 
to do and on the 3d of December rumors of the 
approach of this army reached us and on the 4th 
thece rumors were confirmed and I entered in my 
diary that evening that I had "starved with a 
good heart all day." It must "be remembered that 
after the 17th of November we were cut off from 
all communic at ion v/ith the world outside of 
Knoxville except what was told us by the Confed- 
erate pickets t or when, on one or two occasions, an 
aide succeeded in making his way through the 
Confederate lines by v/ay of the river or other- 
wise. The loyal citizens succeeded in getting a 
small amount of foodstuffs to us by floating 
them down the river on fl itboats,but the quanti- 
ty that we obtained in this way was practically 
negligible. 

On the morning of December 5th we awoke to 
find that the siege was raised and that Long- 
street's army had retreated towards the east. On 
Sunday ,the 6th, there was a r egimental inspection 
and on the next morning we were awakened at four 
o'clock and at seven o'clock set out in pursuit 
of Longstreet. We marched about eleven miles 
that day and bivouacked at about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The marching was very hard owing 
to the condition of the road3 and to the condi- 
tion of the men. weakened by hunger , exposure and k 
hard toil ^specially the first. On the 8th we 
continued the march, arising at four A.M., and 
starting at seven, or as soon as it was light e- 
nough to see the way. That day we marched to 
Blain's Croat; Toads and on the 9th we marched 
almost to Eutledge,went into line of battle and 
remained in that formation until nearly dark, 
then bivouacked and remained in camp three days. 
On Sunday the 13th we arose at four o* clock, A.M. 
marched at six o'clock and proceeded to Thur- 
ley's Ford near Farley's Mills on the Holston, 
where we encountered a brigade of Confederate 



cavalry and were met by a heavy fire of artille- 
ry. A nharp skirmish ensued in which a number 
of our men wore wounded. We advanced rapidly in 
line of battle and the enemy was beginning to 
retreat when we received orders to halt. Later 
we were ordered to retire which we did, first to 
near Sutledge and on the following day to Slain 1 s 
Cross Hoads, where we remained until January 16th 
following. Our regiment ^vas on the extreme left 
of a line of defense, facing east and extending 
from the Clinch Mountain southerly acros;, a val- 
ley to a range of hills, and was composed of all 
the men in the Army of the Ohio who were able to 
be on duty. On the other side of the Clinch 
Mountain t Sheridan^ and Wood* a divisions of the 
Fourth Corps, from Sherman's army, extended the 
line northerly across another valley , blocking 
the Tazewell road. The left of our regiment was 
at ',he foot of and as close as possible to the 
Clinch Mountain. 

Our experiences during the time that we were 
in caxnp at Blain»s Cross Hoads were,in some p«s* 
pects, among the xaoat severe of any that we had 
in the service. The quantity and quality of our 
rations were no larger nor better than during 
the siege of Knoxville. I rind in my diary fre- 
quent allusions to this fact and to the conse*. 
quent hunger from which I suffered, and these 
records w re made simply because I was too hun- 
gry to think of anything else. 4nd b Bides the 
want of food many of the men suffered acutely on 
account of the lack of clothing,blankets and 
shelter, pur c imp was at a considerable alti- 
tude in a mountainous region, where the winds 
seemed to be excessively cold, and the winter of 
- IB 60- 4 was the coldest that had been known for 
many years. And yet an inspection of our brig- 
ade of four regiments, on January 4th,1864 t showed 
that of 1015 men — the total number on duty— 374 
were without any underclothing; 386 were without 
shoes; (5b were without blankets; 471 were without 
overcoats; 218 were without tents; of, 7 were with- 
out socks; 295 were without trousers and 186 had 
no coats. In our regiment , numbering throe hun- 
dred men, 59 had no underclothing J 121 had no 
shoes; 75 were without tents; 169 had no socks; 



7,123 no, overcoats, 17 no blinkets,79 no trousers 
and 51 had no coats. And this condition was not 
uh; Uuit of the men. Much of their clothing 
hid simply worn out and some had been lost with 
their knapsacks which were destroyed at Lenoir 
by whose order was nearer known. I . ta better ' 
off than many of the others as I !>ad not only a 
coat , trousers and one suit of underwear and a 
pair of socks, but also an overcoat, a piece of 
tent and a pair of shoes. But I have seen men 
with nothing but canton flannel drawers to cover 
their lower limbs on a bitter cold day, and oth- 
ers v/ith their f e :t enoased in pieces of green 
hide, and others walking with bare feet through 
snow over frozen ground, with blood oozing from 
wide cracks in their n\ked feet. As Gen. Cutch- 
eon truthfully says, "This was the Valley Forge 
of the Tennessee campaign. tt 

During our stay at Blain's Gross Bouds I was 
at times called upon to perform more t ian my 
share of military duty, owing to the fact that I 
was more warmly clothed than some of the other 
serge mts , but of this I never complained but on 
the contrary, on one occasion at least, I volun- 
teered for extra s rv.lce. I was also frequently 
placed on ..hat was called "detached service", 
that is, called upon to do ork— usually cleri- 
cal—that did not pertain to my rank or ordinary 
service. I find in my diary a record that at 
one time I worked at brigade headquarters all 
day "making copy of proceedings of Board of sur- 
vey," but I have no remembrance of the event nor 
of the nature of the paper or papers I copied. 

In spite of the suffering from hunger and cold 
there was-- as waB inevitable where so many boys 
and young men were congregated— a great deal of 
diversion in the camp, some of it quiet, but much 
of it consisting of rollicking merriment. In my 
diary I recorded the fact that on one evening I 
was one of a quartet that met to sing,th« other 
members being the brigade commissary— a lieuten- 
ant of our regiment— a soldier of the 36th Mas- 
sachusetts and another of the 100th Pa., all ex- 
cept myself being fairly r ;ood singers. One of 
the favorite diversions of a soldier of the 3t3th 
Mast ., from the city of Charlastown, was to tell 



hie me so- mates, from t.he same eity,vrhat he would 
do if he were in a certain restaurant in Charles- 
ton?!, recount the dishes he would order and des- 
cribe his enjoyment in eating them. The effect 
on his starving auditors can hardly he imagined. 

The first day of January ,18 64, has ever since 
"been known throughout the nation as n the cold New 
Years," prohably the coldest day ever known in 
the history of the country. Hundreds , perhaps 
thousands, both in the army and in civil life, 
perished from cold. Fortunately there was no 
loos of life in our regiment from that cause, al- 
though there were many cases of frozen extremi- 
ties of those who were more than ordinarily ex- 
posed to the cold. Wood vas abundant in the re- 
gion where w© were and great fires were kept 
burning all through the camp and in this way the 
suffering from cold was made less acute and less 
dangerous • 

My total income for the year 1863 vas two hun- 
dred and one dollars and ninety three cents, and 
my total expenses sixty-one dollars and eight 
cents. All my income was derived from ray pay, as 
corporal at thirteen dollars per month until May 
l,and after that as serge art at seventeen dol- 
lars per month. From my pay deductions were 
m-»de for extra clothing that I had drawn from 
the government. My expenditures were for cloth- 
ing and food that I purchased , and for other 
things such as books , writing paper , photographs, 
and other trifles of like sort. 

Early in January ,1864 , our regiment was trans- 
ferred , greatly to my regret, from tha third to 
the first brigade of our division and brigaded 
with the 79th N.Y. ,36th Mass., and 4oth Perm. The 
4bth Penn. "veteranized" as it was called soon 
afterwards , that is ,r eenlist ed and was sent home 
on furlough, but otherwise the brigade remained 
the same during the remainder of the time that 
we were in T^ast Tennessee. General Porrero re- 
mained in command of the division, but the com- 
mand of the Army of the Ohio had been changed in 
December , General Burnside retiring and General 
John G. Foster being appointed in his place. 
Gen. Burnside vvas summoned to Washington and had 
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President at vfhi.ch it was 
agreed that the Ninth Corps was to "be recruited 
to the number of fifty thousand men and at the 
opening of the coming spring was to proceed un- 
der the command of General Burnside to Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina ^ capture and occupy that city 
and take and occupy the railroads in the inte- 
rior of North Carolina. I have alwaya thought 
it a serious mistake, as well as a great misfor- 
tune to us, that the plan thus laid was not ad- 
hered to. Had it been carried out it would have 
deprived the Confederates of the main source of 
their supplies both in this country and from a- 
broad, ould hfcye compelled the evacuation of 
Richmond and the greater part of Virginia, or the 
detaching of so much of Lee's arwy that the tasic- 
of the Army of the Potomac would have be ?n much 
easier than it proved to be in the great cam- 
paign of 18<54. And I have always seriously 
questioned whether the co-operation of the Ninth 
Corps tfith the Army of the Potomac had any deci- 
sive influence in bringing about or hastening 
the result of that campaign. The part which our 
corps took in the battles that were fought, the 
terrible losses which it sustained , doubtless 
made the losses in the other corps llghter.but 
had our corps taken no part in the movements and 
battles of the campaign I believe that the re- 
sult would have been the same, and that our corps 
would have contributed much more to the success 
of our arms by the expedition to North Carolina 
than if did or could by its co-operation with 
the Army of the Potomac. And even if the expe- 
dition to North Carolina had not accomplished 
all that would have been expected of it ,Wllming- 
ton could have been taken with comparative ease, 
aB was proved later in the war, and once taken 
and fortified it could have been held, with the 
co-operation of the navy,against the whole of 
Lee 1 s army. So that no dlaaater was to be fear- 
ed, and in any event the movement would have 
weakened the enemy much more than our presence 
with the Army of the Potomao strengthened that 
army. And according to the most elementary 
rules of military s ience,it would, under the 
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circumstances ,have b.ien better to diminish the 

strength of the enemy than to increase our ev;n. 

Both the President and General Burnside were 
not only hopeful but very confident of the suc- 
cess of the expedition and that great results 
would be accomplished by it . I onoe made an ad- 
dress in Washington on "The Military Genius of 
Abraham Lincoln," in which I thought that I 
showed that Mr. Lincoln ,in opite of his wnint of 
any instruction in even the rudiments of tech- 
nical military .science, in opite of the fact that 
he more thahT^nce ent *rtained erroneous views in 
regard to certain phases of the military conduct 
of the war,was yet posses:, ed of military genius 
of no mean order. And General Burnside # notwith- 
standing his frightful tactical blunders at 
Fredericksburg, was one of the ablest strategists 
of the Civil War. His strategic plan for the 
advance on Richmond was one of the best that was 
formed during the war. It failed through no 
f mlt of Gen. Burnside but because of Hall%ck*s 
incompetency. And the concurrent views of two 
men like President Lincoln and General Burnside 
in regard to any plan were not lightly to be es- 
teemed. Why the plan was not carried into exe- 
cution will be told later on. 

General Burnside was appointed to the command 
of the Ninth Army Corps January 7,1864,but did 
not assume the command until in the following 
May. i?o the operations in East Tennessee con- 
tinued as before under Genaral Poster until Feb- 
ruary 9th, when Gen. Foster resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by General John It. Schof ield ,who remained 
in command of the Army of the Ohio during the 
Atlanta campaign, afterwards in North Carolina 
and until near the close of the war. On January 
14th, 1864, a wagon train laden with clothing ar- 
rived at Plain's Crods fioads and the men most 
destitute of clothing were made more comfortable. 

Marching orders came to us in the evening of 
January lbth and on the 16th we moved across the 
country about eight miles in a southeasterly di- 
rection to a little town on the Hoist on kiver, 
called Strawberry Plains, where a young ladies 
seminary was located. The reason for this move- 
ment waB that Longstreet ,finding our line too 



strongly posted to Invito a frontal attack.es- 
cayed to reach Knoxville by an advance Bouth of 
the Holston. At about the time of our movement 
the Confederates attacked and forced back a de- 
tachment of the Fourth Corps that had been sta- 
tioned south of the river ,and when we reached 
Btrav/berry Plains this detachment was retreating 
across the bridge over the river at that point. 
In the evening of the 20th of January quarter 
rations of coffee and sugar were received and ± 
isnued for the first time in more than two 
months. As I *.ras for a short time acting as 
First Sergeant of our company ,1 was up nearly 
all that night receiving and issuing rations and 
getting ready to move ,marching orders having 
been received early in the evening. 

At 2.30 o'clock in the morning of the 21st we 
were awakened and at half past three moved up 
the Holston about a mile and formed in line of 
battle fronting the river. Before noon the ene- 
my arrived in force on the opposite side of the 
river and we were attacked by both infantry and 
artillery, a battery on College Hill where the 
seminary was located boing especially annoying. 
Our division suffered many losses, there wore a 
f ;w in our brigade f but there were no casualties 
in our regiment. We -ithstood the attack during 
the day so that the enemy was unable to force a 
passage of the river. But at night ,Qen. Foster, 
fearing for his ccmmunl oat ions with Knoxville, 
decided to withdraw his army to that city. Just 
after nightfall a part of our regiment was sent 
to picket the road leading to Blain's Cross 
loads and I was in charge of a picket post, so I 
had no 3leep that night. 

Before the morning of the 2.2nd I was ordered 
to take command of a detail of men from our reg- 
iment to guard the wagon train of our brigades, 
and some time before daylight the train set out 
in advance of the troops. In the dark hours of 
the morning I was ao ov rcorae/tne fatigue of 
fighting and by want of sleep that I was able to 
keep my place only by holding on to to the feed- 
box that was chained to the rear of one of the 
wagons. At one time I unconsciously made my 



way to the fence at the side of the road and lay 
down and was roused to consciousness by one of 
tha advance guard of the army. I kept* with the 
wagon train until it vas -.veil within the city, 
then dismissed the guard and, with as many as 
chose to accompany me, I went hack to meet the 
troops. I found our regiment acting as rear- 
guard of the divis ion, moving in line of battle 
and occasionally facing about and skirmishing xz 
with the enemy. Not lung before sunset our di- 
vision halted about three miles east of Knox- 
ville, formed in lino of battle and was speedily 
engaged by the enemy, a lively skirmish ensuing 
in v/hich the enemy was net only repulsed but Was 
driven back nearly half a mile. In this engage- 
ment the 20th Michigan took an inconspicuous 
part, the chief fighting being done by another 
brigade than ours. 

On the day following the retirement of the ar- 
my to Knoxville , /e remained in line of battle 
and on the alert, but were not attacked. On the 
morning of Sunday, January 24th, we received or- 
ders to move and immediately fell in and marched 
to and through Knoxville and out on the Loudon 
road. After a march of about eight miles we 
halted and went into c;unp about five miles west 
of Knoxville , near Erin St it ion. Our camp was in 
a beautiful location, in a wood on the bank of a 
little stream and near the Holston Elver. This 
camping place we put in the best possible condi- 
tion and resumed the work of drills , inspections 
and parades # which had been much relaxed since we 
loft Lenoir, on account, of the siege and the pri- 
vations which unfitted the men for any severe 
labor except that which was indispensably neces- 
sary. And within a few days our rations were 
decidedly increased, so that while we hart little 
more than half rations of meat, the allowance of 
hard bread was nearly normal. Besides this, the 
foraging which had furnished substantially all 
that we had to eat at Blftl**« X Roads, was con- 
tinued, and the food thus obtained added largely 
to that -hich we received through the regular 
channels. And it also gave more variety to our 
fare. \nd this increase of food after long 
fasting, in conjunction with the pure air of the 



mountainous region in which we were , caused ua to 
gain flash rapidly, so that early in the month of 
February I weighed one hundred and fifty-eight 
and one-h;.lf pounds, which waB more rhan I had xx 
ever weighed before and more than I have ever 
weighed since that time. 

On the first day of February -vord y.ub brought 
to army headquarters that a large force of the 
enemy 1 b cavalry v/aa approaching Knoxville from 
the sduth uide of the Ilolston. At about four o'- 
clock in the afternoon we received orders to 
move at once and within a few minutes we were on 
our way, in light marching order. We marched 
rapidly to Knoxville , crossed the river on the 
pontoon bridge, went about half a mile from the 
river, halted and formed in line cf battle and a- 
waited the coming of the enemy, but waited in 
vain. At about midnight rations were sent over 
to us from the city, and shortly afterward we lay 
down and slept until morning. V/e remained at 
that outpost until nearly night on the following 
d y,and then returned to our camp. I noted in 
my diary that on that day I picked a spring 
flower, which indicated that the winter was over 
and that spring had come, to my great joy. 

At about one o* clock at night on the 15th of 
February ,we were called up and ordered to get 
ready^at once to move within the fortifications 
of Knoxville. The occasion of that movement was 
one of the wild rumors and alarms that were rife 
during the later we des of our stay in 33aot Ten- 
n e u s e e . At^tiiaes it would bo reported that 
Longstreet Lid gone back to Virginia, or had gone 
to again join Bragg* a army, but more frequently 
it would be asserted that his army had been ro- 
enforodd and was on its way to attack us. It 
was one of the latter reports that caused us to 
r JcOive orders to nova at once to Knoxville. At 
about two o'clock it began to rain, and continued 
to rain violently all day. In the midst of the 
downpour we packed cur belongings and early in 
the morning we took the road tu Knoxville , where 
we arrived at noon and enc unpad near Fort San- 
ders. The weather <aa cold as well as rainy, and 
before we had our quarters comfortably arranged, 
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and on the 18th, we were ordered to move and 
?n r n 1L H irough **» °«y out on the Clinton 

£!!j.^° tt %i W ! mil ° 6 to thfi ™*Wd of Port 
Sander e. There we remained for about a week .all 
the time under orders to he ready to move at a 
moment's notice. Once we were rushed out east- 
ward to support a cavalry reconnaissance ,at an- 
other time we packed our things and stood in 
line of battle all day for no apparent reason, 
but it was doubtless owing to one of the wild 
rumors to which reference has been made. 

On the 23d of February Gen. L-chofield conclud- 
ed to make an aggressive movement against Long- 
street, and at daylight on the morning of the 
24th the array set out for strawberry Plains. six- 
teen miles from Knoxville , where we arrived late 
in the afternoon after a march vhich was made 
quite uncomfortable by the heat. As an illus- 
tration of the variableness of the weather, I 
■rill mention that on the 21st of February snow 
fell to a depth of several inches; on the 23d I 
went in swimming in the Hoist on. 

We rem dned in camp on the Holston opposite 
Strawberry Plains until the morning of February 
27th, when we were carried across the river in 
pontoon boats — the bridge having been destroyed, 
and that day we marched about three miles and 
then halted for the night. On the 28th we march- 
ed about seven miles and encamped at Mossy 
Creek. On the 29th we marched about fourteen mi 
miles, arriving at MorriBtown,whlch had been the 
headquarters of Gen. Longstreet f at about three 
o'clock, P.M., the enemy having retreated hastily 
at our approach. It rained heavily all day and 
at dark I went to a private residence for shel- 
ter. The people were Unionists as much as they 
d .red be in a country which vould be occupied by 
each of the armies alternately every few days, so 
they did all that they were able for my comfort, 
allowing me to dry myself by their fire and to 
sleep in a disused stable in the rear of the 
house. I left word with the First Sergeant of 
ay company where I could be found, and on the 
following morning, March lst,at four o'clock, I 
was awakened by the guard with orders to be 



ready to move at daylight as an attack might be 
expected at any time. We fell in line at day- 
break but no attack came. We remained in line 
during the day and bivouacked at ni^ht. The next 
morning we were called up at four o'clock, fell 
in at daybreak and started towards Knoxville at 
six o'clock and marched foufcteen miles that day 
to Mossy Creek. The reason for this retrograde 
movement was that Longstreet vas reported to be 
advancing against us with a greatly increased 
force, and Gen. iichofield thought it more prudent 
to retire behind Mosey Creek before making a de- 
fensive stand. We arrived at the hamlet of Mos- 
sy Creek late in the afternoon and bivouacked. 
At midnight we were a akened and formed in line 
of battle and so remained unnil three o'clock in 
the morning of the 3d and were then ordered to 
retire behind the stream called the Mossy Creek, 
which we did and there remained in line of bat- 
tle and under arms until daybreak, then stacked 
arms and had breakfast. We remained in line and 
alert during the day but no enemy appeared. On 
the morning of the 4th we went into camp and as 
soon as this had been done I went to a boarding 
house in the village ,k«pt by one Henry Hubbard, 
and had breakfast. I have no recollection what 
the breakfast consisted of nor what I paid for 
it, if anything, but from what I know of the coiwii 
d it ion of that part of the country at that time, 
I can safely say that the food must have been of 
the plainest kind and not overabundant. 

We remained at Mossy Creek until the 12th of 
March when we were awakened at two o'clock in 
the morning and received orders to move at once. 
We fell in immediately but no orders to move came 
until about five in the morning, when we pushed 
out on the Morristown road and encountered a 
small force of the enemy about sunrise. We at- 
tacked them vigorously and drove them slowly be- 
fore us to Morristown. There we halted at noon 
and lay in line of battle all the remainder of 
the day and then bivouacked. On i'unday morning, 
the ldth, we fell in at daybreak and advanced our 
lines, but found no enemy and so halted and went 
into camp, where we remained all day and during 



the night. On the following day orders came to 
our brigade at noon to f dl in at once w! ioh we 
did and moved eaatwardly and tov/arda the river, 
the army commander, Gen. b'chof ield,and the divis- 
ion commander ,Gen. F^rrero , accompanying us. Ourt 
brigade then jonsisted of only thre a regiments, 
the 79th N.Y.,the 30th Mass. and the 20th Michi- 
gan. After a march of about four miles, the 79th 
N.Y. halted and the other two regiments kept on. 
After a march of two or three miles more, we 
reached the mouth of the dolechucky ,an affluent 
of th; Hoist on, which figures in our annals as 
the "Chucky." There the 36th Mans, halted but 
our regiment went up the Uolechucky about a mile 
to a ford at a bend in the stream, on the oppo- 
site side of which was a camp of about two regi- 
ments of Confederate cavalry. At the ford the m . 
men threw off their knapsacks and we forded the 
stream — the water being a litble above our 
knees— ent into line of battle at double quick 
and charged up a high hill and down the other 
side to the Confederate camp. But when we 
reached the crest of the hill we Baw that the 
c aval ry men, though outnumbering our force ,were in 
full retreat , firing as they fled ,which[f ire we 
returned ,but there were no serious casualties on 
either side so far as we knev. Arrived at the 
camp of the enemy, we found several horses, a numi 
ber of stands of arms .saddles ,bridleB , blankets , 
camp equipage, and the supper of the troops being 
cooked in c imp kettles ov^r fires and other evi- 
dences that the cavalrymen, instead of giving us 
battle or even forming to delay our progress and 
conducting an orderly retreat, had been panic- 
stricken and had fled in disorder. 

This was our last encounter with the enemy in 
East Tennessee. And although the name "Chucky 
Bend" is on the list of the engagements in which 
we took part , and was, by order of the general 
commanding thi a.rmy , inscribed on our battle- 
flag, the mention of the affair always produced 
more merriment than serious talk or contempla- 
tion. The picture it recalled to our minds was 
of a small but resolute bind of men fording a 
stream, each one hurrying to his place in line of 



battle under the eye of the general in command 
of the army and of the general in command of the 
division and feeling the tension of mind and 
nerve and spirit inseparable from the act of go- 
ing into bat tie, and the sudden reaction of fuel- 
ing when instead of meeting a stubborn foe we 
saw a large crowd of mounted n butternuts«» in dis- 
orderly flight. 

As it would have been useless 
for us to attempt to overtake the enemy, we re- 
created the Chucky and bivouacked , and on the 
following morning returned to our camp near Mor- 
ris town. 

On the same day and at *ibout the Barae hour 
that we were vie.ing the backs of our enemies at 
Chucky Bend, orders were received at the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Ohio for the Ninth 
Corps to report at Annapolis .Maryland, without 
delay. Accordingly on the 17th of March we a- 
rose before daylight , packed up, and at five o'- 
clock, A.M., set out for Knoxville. We marched 
that day a little ever seventeen miles and biv- 
ouacked at New Market. On the 18th we arose at 
four o'clock, and at 6.30 o'clock were under way, 
crossed the Hoist on at strawberry Plaints and 
bivouacked within about seven mileB of Knoxvillo. 
On the 19th we arrived at Knoxville at about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon and after about two days 
for preparation, the corps marched out of Knox- 
ville at a little ^ast noon of March 21st 1864, 
on a hike of more thin two hundred miles to 
Nicholasville, Kentucky • .''or tnyself,and I am 
sure that this feeling wis shared by most of my 
comrades of the corps, I felt jubilant at the 
thought of returning to the north and taking 
part in an expedition to the southern Atlantic 
coast. To us the winter in East Tennessee had 
been a dream of horror--of suffering from sleep- 
lessness, exposure, bitter -old,and virtual star- 
vat ion, in addition to the hard marching and des- 
perate fighting which we had reason to expect 
when we entered the service and of which we had 
no reason to complain and did not complain. But 
the exposure, the nakedness and the starvation we 
had no reason to ipprehend when we enlisted, and 



although we did not complain, even of these.it 
was not unnatural that the prospect of warm 
clothing, a reasonable amount of food, a. aea voy- 
age and a campaign by our own corps in a new 
country. wm an alluring one. And one of the 
pleaaant featuces of this prospect was the fact 
that in this expedition we were to be under a 
commander whom we loved and honored as a oorps 
commander , whatever his failures may have been 
as commander of the Army of the Potomac. The 
o uapaign in Bast Tennessee had given us a high 
opinion of Gen. nurnside as commander of a small, 
army, when free from the immediate oversight of 
Halleok and the War Department , and we were con- 
fident that the coming campaign in North Caroli- 
na would be as brilliant and successful as the 
one in East Tennessee had been. Could we have 
foreseen what was in store for us of disappoint- 
ed hopes and expectations , of rounds and de th to 
many of our number and of lifelong sorrow to all 
of us,we would have shrunk from the prospect 
with aversion, dread and horror. Fortunately for 
us we could not know thess? things or even appre- 
hend them. 

On : unday morning, March 20th, I received ord rs 
to report for special duty to Lieutenant Kdward 
P.Smory of the 36th Mass., -ho was acting Commis* 
sary of bubsistenoe of our brigade. On report- 
ing I learned that the commissary wished me to 
icsist him in receiving and distributing rations 
for the troopsjbeforo starting and v/hile on the 
way to Annapolis. As I rather enjoyed having 
work of that aort and as I was to have my lug- 
gage carried in one of the v/igons in return for 
this service, I -vac more pleased than otherwise 
to have the e :tra work to do. In the forenoon 
of the 21st, while the troops were preparing to 
leave, I went to the city and received and at- 
tended to the loading of eight wagon loads of 
subsistence sores of various kinds. 

On the morning reports by the different regi- 
ments , showing the number of men present , the 
brigade commander based a requisition for the 
number of rations needed to supply the men while 
on the march and until the next depot of sup- 



pliss should be reached. This requisition call- 
ed for a viertain number of rations of hard bread, 
salt meat s,coffee,3ugar, beans, rice, and whatever 
else in the way of rations was to be carried by 
the men in their haversacks or in wagons. It was 
my duty to reduce the total of these rations to 
pounds , receive the same from the dopot or post 
commissary in barrels, boxes or other packages, 
superintend the* loading of the same, and turn the 
wagons over to the wagonmaster and there my res- 
ponsibility for the receiving of the stores end- 
ed. The fresh beef, which formed a large part of 
the daily rat ion, was always driven on the hoof, 
slaughtered and distributed after the troops had 
halted for the night. If I assisted in the is- 
suing of rations to the regiments--as I frequent- 
ly did-- then it was incumbent on me to see that 
the rations, of whatever kind, were distributed to 
the different regiments in the brigade so that 
the correct number of pounds of each article is- 
sued should be delivered to the commissary ser- 
geants of the several regiments. 

During the afternoon of the 21st of March the 
corps marched seventeen aileo and bivouacked at 
half past nine in the evening. My work kept me 
engaged so that I did not lie down to sleep un- 
til midnight. On the following day we arose at 
five o'clock,. started at six,marched all day 
through falling snow, forded the Clinch Hiver and 
eric 'japed about five miles from Jacksboro. The 
next day we stopped at Jacksboro long enough to 
have rations issued to the men and then the wag- 
on :rain was sent back to Knoxville and for the 
next day or two I had to carry my dunnage. On 
the same day that we halted at Jacksboro we 
crossed the Cumberland Range through what was Jtkx 
then known, I think, as Big Creek Gap, through 
which the Louisville and Hashville Railroad now 
pauses, but of this I am not sure. Our way was 
nov/ through a very uountainous country and the 
marching quite difficult. But the scenery was 
among the most wild and grand that I ever saw. I 
remember adt one place on the route where I saw 
in a valley an elevation of land — or, rather, of 
rock— almost square, of which the aides could not 
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have measured more than one hundred to two hun- 
dred feet in length and width, and which towered ■ 
into the air several hundred feet and had large 
trees growing on its summit. The country was 
thinly settled and over one section of the jour- 
ney we marched more than one hundred miles and 
saw hut three houses in the entire distance. On 
the 24th we crossed what was then known as the 
Elk Fork of the Cumberland Mountains .marched a- 
bout twenty- two miles during the day and as the 
weather had been warm through the day we lay 
down at ni/rht v.'ithout putting up tents or shel- 
ter of any kind. J3ut in the night snow fell to 
the depth of s -veral inchostmd when I a -eke in 
the morning and looked about me "before rising ,1 
saw that for a considerable distance in every 
direction the ground was covered with mounds of 
snow, looking like a vast graveyard in winter. 
At that moment the bugle sounded the reveille 
and instantly from every mound a human being 
rose out of the snow and stood upright. It was 
one of the most weird spectacles I ever beheld 
and looked for all the world like men arising 
out of their graves, and brought forcibly to my 
mind the words of Paul, M For the trumpet shall 
sound and the dead shall arise . ■ (This quotation 
is not vcrbatim,but better express eta my thought 
at the time.) fiain began falling at about nine 
in the morning, but we tramped on through the 
storm, marching out of Tennessee and into Ken- 
tucky before night. In the evening I was again 
directed to report to Lieut. Jfetory on the fol- 
lowing morning and on doing so I learned that he 
wished me to go ahead of the troops to Camp "iurn- 
sido and have the rations for the brigade set a- 
part and ready to issue as soon as the corps 
should arrive. I started at the same time as the 
brigade and was soon some distance in advance of 
the men,but before night I vas satisfied that 
Camp Burnside could not possibly be reached that 
night, so whan I was within six miles of that 
place and night came on, I v.ithdrew from the road 
into the shelter of some woods and, without build- 
ing a fire # ate some food from my haversack, en- 
rolled my blankets, lay down and slept. 



The next morning I arose at four ©' clock, built 
a fire and boiled some coffee in ray tin cup, ate 
what food there was left in my haversack for my 
breakfast and started on at daybreak. Shortly 
afterwards Lieut. Smory overtook me on horseback 
and together we went on to Camp Burnside , where xa, 
we arrived early in the forenoon, but as our 
brigade was marching at the rear of the corps we 
had to wait until some time after noon before it 
arrived. An hour or more was consumed in dis- 
tributing rations and eating dinner and we then 
moved on as far as Somerset ,Ky. , During the next 
two days I remained on detached service , keeping 
near the troops but going- as I pleased , generally 
in advance of the column. On the morning of 
March 30th I asked leave to march with my regi- 
ment and that being given I put my blanket roll 
on the brigade headquarters wagon and took my 
place in my company. On the 31st we halted at 
Camp Nelson, where I assisted in he work of re- 
ceiving and issuing rations, and that night we 
arrived at Cagp Parke, where we had encamped for 
about two weeks in the preceding August . On the 
1st of April we marched to Nicholasville, through 
a pouring rain, took cars at that place, and after 
being wet f cold and uncomfortable during the rest 
of that day and all night, we arrived at Coving- 
ton,Ky.,at daybreak on th? 2nd. That evening I 
attended Wood* a Theatre in Cincinnati, but have 
no recollection of the play. On Sunday morning, 
April 3d, we crossed the Ohio and took cars on 
the Cincinnati, Xenia & Columbus K.R. and reach- 
ed Columbus after dark,Steubenville at eleven in 
the forenoon and Pittsburg at midnight on the 
4th. At one o'clock in the morning of the 5th 
we left the train and were given a fine meal in 
the same hall where we were fed while on the way 
to Washington in September ,1862. After eating.jos 
we went to the station of the Penn. B.R.,and at 
d -ybreakjfor the first time since leaving Detroit 
in 1862, we were given passenger cars in which to 
ride to Baltimore. We were all day and all night 
in reaching HarriBburg and arrived at Baltimore 
at about three o'clock in the afternoon of April 
6th. Putting my baggage on board the steamer on 
which we were to be carried to Annapolis,! spent 
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the evening in looking about the city, as I was 
still technically on detached service and could 
go where I pleased. At four ©'clock in >,he 
morning of the 7th the steamer got under way and 
arrived at Annapolis at eight o'clock in the 
forenoon. There we disembarked and marched a- 
bout two miles from the city to the camp which 
was to be our stopping place for nearly a month. 
The days of our soldiering in the west, were for- 
ever in the past. 
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EHAPTEB XI. 
THE BATTLE OF THE WILDIOTESS. 

The year eighteen hundred and sixty- four v^as 
the battle year of the Civil War. Many battles 
had been fought befere that yearjbut in the cam- 
paigns ef 1864, and in those ef the Army ef the 
Potomac especially , the fighting was almost con- 
tinuous and, to quote from another work, "The men 
ef the Army ef the Potomac were fer mere than 
two hundred days almost constantly engaged in 
conflict -.yith the enemy ; seldom enjoying an heur 
undisturbed by missiles from hostile weapons, and 
net often allowing their foemen to ferget their 
proximity for a moment." But all this was in iia t 
the future on that bright April morning when we 
disembarked at Annapolis; and while we hoped and 
expected to take an active part in the war dur- 
ing the then approaching summer -we had no 
thought that our field of operations would be in 
Virginia ©r that we would be a part of the Army 
©f the Potomac. 

Our stay in the eamp near Annapolis was filled 
with activity and was exceedingly pleasant. Com- 
pany and battalion drills and dress parades were, 
with few exceptions. of daily occurrence, brigade 
drills were frequent and guard duties and other 
duties of like nature were strictly performed. 
Our caiip was well located, we were supplied with 
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good food and clothing in sufficient quantities, 
and in the hours when cff duty wo were frequent- 
ly permitted to visit Annapolis and sometimes 
Baltimore, and at all times the companionship of 
our comrades, the games and sports common in camp r 
the serious talk and idle chatter among the hoys, 
the writing and receiving letters, all tendod to 
make the days go happily by. 

On the second day following our arrival Gener- 
al liurnside rode through our camp, and no "beloved 
monarch roturn.ln,^ to h.U IcJ n >t -i af t nr an ab- 
sence of a few tenths was aver received with 
greater demonstrations of d -light , regard and en- 
thusiasm than was he. A few days later General 
Grant , accompanied by Gen. Burnside .made an in- 
formal review of our corps, the officers and men 
of each regiment forming on the color line with- 
out arms. 'Then the two generals paused in front 
of the center of our regiment the commanding of- 
ficer of the regiment called for three cheers 
for General Grant. These were given in a per- 
functory way, only about half the men cheering, 
the rest swinging their caps and opening their 
mouths but making no sound. Then three cheers 
for Gen. Bumside were called for and the res- 
ponse taxed the capacity of every man*s voice to 
the utmost , every cap was thrown in the air and 
the "tiger" that followed was shrill and pre- 
longad. 

It may be *c well to state here — what may have 
been said in an earlier part of this volume, al- 
though I do not remember it— that while the 
soldiers under Grant greatly respected him and. 
admired his fine qualities as a military leader, 
they were never inspired with any enthusiasm for 
him personally. And that was as true at the 
elose ef the war as it was at the time of which 
I am now writing. 

About the iiOth of April the Ninth Oorps was 
re-organized and the new regiments brigaded with 
the veteran troops. Under this re-organization 
our regiment was assigned to the 2nd brigade of 
the third division, Gen. Willcox in command of 
the division and Col. B.C.Christ brigade comman- 
der, the brigade consisting cf the 50th Pa., 79th 
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N.Y.,20th Mieh.,GOth Ohio and First Michigan 
rh arpshooters. In the last name^regiment Levant 
C.Ehines was then a captain, afterwards maj©r,and 
the Battle Greek company — like the Battle Creek 
campany of the 2nd Mich. — contained a number ef 
ay personal friends. While we w«re at Annapolis 
I act Ma $ • Shines a number of times and the 
pleasant interviews I had with him are still 
asst pleasantly reaeabered . Of our r^giaent 
Maj. Cutcheen had been promoted t© the rank ef 
calenel ,Capt . Barnes te that ©f lieutenant- ce le- 
nd and Capt. Grant t© that ef sajer. 

When narehing orders c^ae in the evening of 
April 22nd the entire caap ef the 9th Cerpa was 
aflaae with excitement and joy. H© rue enter- 
tained the slightest doubt that we were te take 
transports fer Wilraingten,!IT.C. Indeed it had 
been currently reverted in camp that the vessels 
were in ene ef the harbers ef Chesapeake Bay. 
And Gen. Grant says in his Memoirs that he kept 
the War Department and Gen. Burnside in igno- 
rance ef his intention until the last moment. 

And n© one can picture the surprise ^disappoint-* 
aent and regret that we all felt when, on the 
following aerning,we set ©ut from camp and saw 
that the eoluan was headed for Washington. And 
we at once concluded that we were te Join the 
Aray ©f the Peteaac. 

In pr -ceding pages ©f this volume I have ex- 
press: ed the opinion that the plan ©f President 
Lincoln and Gen. Burnside was much preferable to 
that of Gen, Grant. The latter in his Meaoirs 
gives n© statement ef his reasons for overruling 
the plan of the President. But it is known that 
Gen. Grant's plan ef the caapaign was to oross 
the Kapidan and oake a quick aarch te Spottoyl- 
vania Court House. This would place the Army of 
the Potomac between Lee's army and Richmond and 
it is evident that Grant wished the 24,000 men 
of the 9th Corps in addition to the Army ef the 
Poteaac in order to oppose Lee's aray with one 
so greatly superior in numbers that it could not 
be driven from Lee's path to Elchaond. But 
Grant's plan ef the campaign was smashed te 
flinders b; Lee in the Wildernec.B.SQ that the 
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greatly superior numbers ef Grant » a a ray availed 
hi* nothing in the campaign. Indeed :n later 
years Grant assorted that h:ls plan ©f the eam- 
paign was faulty and that instead ef trving to 
make his way through the Wilderness he should 
have leaded his wasens with tw-lve days 1 ratiens 
and started for Lynchburg, Virginia, 

The views ef Ven Moltke— ef Franco-Prussian 
War fame— in regard to American military leaders 
are of ne worth as he waB not competent to form 
any ©pinion of value concerning the applieation 
of the rules of military science to conditions 
in this country. But he was unquestionably 
right in saying that Grant was "not an able 
strategist." The success which Grant achieved 
while in command of the eastern armies was net 
due to any ability whieh he possesHed as a strat- 
egist but waB due t© his great ability in ether 
directions and in spite ef the want of strategic 
merit in his plans. And this lack was in no 
respect more clearly shown than in his setting 
aside the plan of the President and mi Gen. 
Burnslde concerning the Ninth Corps . 
• We had proceeded about tvo miles after leaving 
our camp near Annapolis when I was directed to 
return and report to Lieut. Emery for special 
duty. I *ent back until I met our brigade wag- 
onmaster, turned over to him ,fer transportation 
in the wagons, my arms and My equipments — except 
ray blankets— reported to the lieutenant at the 
camp and assisted him in turning ever the stores 
he had on hand to the post or department commis- 
sary. We finished this work shortly before sun- 
set then took the read leading to Washington but 
had preeseda^nly about four *iles when darkness 
overtook us and we lay down by the roadside, cov- 
ered ourselves with our blankets and slept until 
morning. On the 24th we made about twenty- eight 
miles. I noted in my diary that it was "a live- 
ly Sabbat*" and in st ite ef the length of our 
journey that day the fact that we two were carry- 
ing only our blankets made our walk through one' 
of the finest parts ef Maryland an easy and a 
pleasant one. When nirrht came on we took shel- 
ter in a barn from an approaching rain-storm 
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and the next morning we walked about five jailes 
to Hyatteville. went t* one ef the finest 

appear ins residence in that town and the lieu- 
tenant aodei>tly aads a request far breakfast. It 
ee chanced that the lady ef ths houee.to whoa 
the request waft aade,wa- Mrs. Karien Hyatt, a 
af.aber ef the faaily for whoa the place was naa- 
ed. She assented with auch apparent she n-ful- 
ner-:;, conducted ue to the library .unlocked the 
bookcases and asked us t© entertain ©unselves 
with any books we -ight choose while she attend- 
ed to the preparation of our bro.kf aB t . she re- 
turned shortly, tack us t© the dining rooa.seated 
herself at the table with us and entertained us 
with eharaing conversation during the aeal which 
was indeed an exponent one and which seeaed to • 
us more delicious than anything we had ever be- 
fore tasted. Cur breakfast oyer, the lieutenant 
offered to pay fer it, which offer was .of oourae. 
courteously declined and after an exchange of 
ccnplimente we proceeded on our way. 

We overtook the troops while they were halted 
betwe-n Bladensburg and Wasihin^ton. Before we 
reached thea we went past our wagon train froa 
which I rscAverod ay aras and accoutreaenta and 
ttok ay plaee with ay coapany. Froa that point 
our aareh was over the road and through streets 
that in after years became very faroiliar to ae 
through ay aorning bicycle rides while staying 
in Washington. Our route lay down the Bladens- 
burg road to the outskirts ef tha city, then ever 
to New York Avenue, to 14th St., to Penn. Ave. and 
past the old Millard Hotel wfters the corps wae 
reviewed frea a balcony ef the hotel by the 
President , Secretary Stanten and Gen. Burnside. 
Of that trie and of cur further aoveaonta that 
day, Gen. Cutcheen says: 

"Never were seen aore disaiailar types ef aon. 
Lincoln was tall, angular, bowed, careworn .b-ni^ 
nant; Stanton, short .broad , deep-cheated, 3tem and 
positively aggressive jBurnside , erect , soldierly 
and strikingly handsoae. The coluan aarched by 
coapanies ,and the Twentieth never marched aore 
beautifully. Gene -al Willcex coapliaented their 
appearance to Colonel Cutcheen in the aost flat- 
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Bridge, once more creased into Virginia tTer the 
lew ground where we last creased en September 4, 
1862, then followed the read toward Alexandria 
fer a mile er as ,and turned up the valley beyond 
Arlington Hei^htB t sward Convaleaoent Cam», af- 
terwards Treedman Village, within half a mile ef 
•ur first bivsuosfLn Virginia." 

Gen. Qutcheon states that when the troops went 
past the hotel "There ./as ne cheering, " hut he 
forget er did net hear vhat I heard. At the 
firBt view ef Burnside the boys near me set up a 
yell, net observing the President at all. Then 
some one called out , "Why , there ' s Old Abe!" and 
an attempt was made to raise a shout for Lincoln 
which was fairly successful. 

We remained in camp ©ne day, then tot?k up ©ur 
line of march for the s~at of war and moved by 
easy stages to Warrenten Junction where we ar- 
rived on the 30th of April and remained until 
the morning of May 4. On that mernjling the re- 
veille sounded at 4 »• clock and after breakfast 
I went to the camp of the First SharpshesterB 
where I had a brief but moat pleasant interview 
with, three of my Battle Creek friends— Major Pi- 
per, (silled in the buttle of the Wilderness), 
Captain Chines (killed at Petersburg) and Lieut. 
Knight (killed at Petersburg). We marched at 7 
o'clock and Gen. Cuteheon describes the event so 
well that I adopt what he says concerning it. 

"Could we have foreseen ypotts,ylvania,Bethesda 
and Petersburg, there would have been many heavy 
hearts that morning. 

"The apple orchards around Warrenten wers 
bright and fcwsst with bleam as we struck our 
tents and marched away toward the »OId Wilder*, 
ness' for the death- grapple with the forces of 
the Confederacy. We ail knew that battle and 
danger fsr all, and death fsr many, were before 
us, yet this regiment marched away as light-heart4 
ed and as full of courage as they had ever been." 

May 4 we marohed about fifteen miles, crossing 
the Rappahannock shortly before ni/:ht,and biv- 
ouacked near Rappahannock Station. On the fel- 
lewing corning reveille sounded at 3 o'clock and 
at daybreak we marched ,aaking about ton miles 



that day. At abeut neon we crossed the Hanidan 2 

at Germanaa 7er2 ,mo^eit .the 

t ?J^?f 1 **5*! T! #d8 ab#ut **• »il«8 .then 
Termed in lime of battle.halted and there re- 
mained until the following morning .sleeping ea 
# Y r ^ ar ?f a * n i£ ht » Our division was the extreme 

Iu? 1 L^il isi r + f f ^a?*" 8 army, the remainder ef 
eur corps and the whole of the Army of the Poto- 
mac being at our left. Although there was light 
skirmish firing at eur left ail the latter part 
of the afternooa it was not until nearly dark 
that the Battle of the Wilderness opened with a 
vicious attack by a part of Lee's arm? on War- 
ren's corps so far to our left that only subdued 
echoes of the fighting came to us through the 
dense woods. 

The Battle of the Wilderness was, as stated in 
the entry i« my diary for May 6, 1864, -one of the 
most terrible battles oyer fought in the world" 
up to that time, and I am not sure but that the 
statement would be true even now. The fierce- 
ness of the fighting and the terrific slaughter 
on both sides were not equaled in the same space 
of time in any other battle of the Civil War ex- 
cept Antieta*. It was not in any sense a deci- 
sive battle and for that reason has been over- 
shadowed by Gettysburg and by other conflicts of 
2 e , r }* d- Ge *« Cutchecn.cn pages 103. 104 and 
105 ef his wcrk gives a tactical description of 
the forces engaged and their movements, which is 
interesting and in the main correct .although in- 
accurate in some of the details. But as this 
narrative is a personal one, I shall attempt lit- 
tle more than to give, as -oil as I can, an. ac» 
count of the events that came under my own ob- 
servation during the battle. 

To one ;ho was engaged in the Battle of the 
wilderness, Oe*. Out onsen's description of our 
part in it so ems tame and spiritless. The reas- 
on for this was that Gen. Cutoheon wrote his *»»fV 
book for soldiers, many of whom took part in the 
battle and know as well as the general the dif- 
ferent features of the conflict. And soldiers 
invariably and strongly dislike what General Pee 
used to call "slush", that is anything tjiat sav- 
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era ef flattery er crea praise, and this led Gen. 
Cutcheen ts make as taae as possible all his ac- 
counts ef Battles in whieh the Twentieth took 
part • 

General Cuteheea truthfully says "Ne nan erer 
saw the Battle ©f the Wiideme^." And n« man 
saw More than a very inconsiderable pertien ef 
that hat tie. It was fought fcy hundreds of thou- 
sands ef aen in weeds ef pine and undergrowth se 
dense that ne brigade ceaaaader could see the 
entire length ef his ceaaaad and few regiaental 
eeaaaadera teald sea the nolo ef the aea sf the 
regiaent if the nuxaber exceeded thr«e hundred. 
This faet aade the battle an infantry conflict, 
it beiag iapessible te use sufficient artillery 
te cut any r-jal figure in the contest. 

At two e« clock in the aerning ef May 6,we were 
quietly awakened and before daylight had eaten a 
hasty breakfast and were en the way dewn the 
Geraanna plank read teward eur left. It was a 
lovely spring tsratag,* fsi stars wsrf still 
shining, the weeds were ringing with the songs sf 
birds and net a seund ef war ceuld be heard in 
any direction, we aored en fer what seeaed *e 
ae te be several Miles,halted,feraed eeluan/6 sf 
divisions elssed ia aasa,aeTed ferward te Wilder* 
ness Xun and depleyed at just abeut the tiae 
when the crashing seund ef auskstry en eur left 
and right and frent anneunced the opening sf the 
battle. And frea that sunrise heur during near- 
ly all the long, bloody day, it is ne exaggeration 
te say that the alaest centinueus rear ef thou- 
saais upon theua sda sf mm rtflam &ad ausketa 
waa leuder than any thunder that ever sheek the 
earth and the sky. We pushed eagerly ferward ±kx 
through a aaall clearing and ints weeds ae dense 
that it was difficult te aake eur way threugh 
the thick undergrowth. until a voluae ef aaeke 
and the ripping, rattling sound ef ausketry fire 
teld us that we had struck the eneay whe had 
seen advancing te attack us. We at sase threw 
euraslTse upon the ground and opened fire al- 
though there was nothing at which te aia exeept 
B«eke and seund, the woods effectively hiding the 
ceabatants frea each ether. This state ef af- 
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fairs continued f»r an hour ©r a©re and then 
came a command te advance and, partly crouching , 
partly crawling, we slowly made our way forward, 
firing as we advanced ,the enemy slowly retiring, 
stubbernly contesting every rod of the ground, 
hut unahle t© stand "before 'the fierceness of our 
attack. In this way we drove the enemy more 
than half a mile when heavy volleys poured into 
the right flank and rear of our Brigade compell- 
ed us to retire. In my diary I say that we"fell 
hack with heavy loss." But the loss was in oth- 
er regiments of our "brigade — not in our regi- 
ment. Gen. Cutcheon tells of a battery by which 
"we were vigorously shelled." He is doubtless 
right, but I have no recollection of the fact and 
in any case the rifle fire was so much mors in 
evidence than the shelling that the latter was 
of little comparative importance. 

After wo had alternately advanced and retired 
for an hour or s© wo wore ordered to take posi- 
tion on the right ©f the road on which we had 
advanced in the m©rning. This e did and built 
l©w,defensive works in front ©f ©ur line. con- 
sisting in their construction of leg8,rails, 
branches ©f trees ©r anything else that we e©uld 
find. Behind these w©rks we remained until a- 
b©ut twe ••clack in the aft erna en, then m©ved by 
the flank fer s©me distance toward ©ur left and 
were ©rdered to halt. There was a delay of ever 
four hours here and then we were again put in 
motion by the flank toward tke left. Seen an 
aide came dashing d©wn the r©ad from t©ward the 
front and after a few w©rds from him to the 
brigade commander the command was given te us t© 
proceed in double quick time. We must have gene 
several ailes at this paee and were thor©ughly 
exhausted ^hen the command came, "On the right by 
file into line, "and in line of battle we plunged 
into dense woods. After proceeding perhaps a 
half mile we came te the edge of a part ef the 
battle-field where a most sanguinary encounter 
had taken place only an hour or so before, and as 
far as we could see in front ef us the -round 
was strewn with the human and material wreckage 
©fa battle- field, dead bodies of men and ef 
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,Vken ar thrown away.part* af unifsrao and accou- 
trements,©^ attest everything that goes lata ar 
-ie carried inta a fight. At that ucint the bat- 
v tie had gone s*»ely against eur m«n— a part ef 

tur line having been hopelessly nhatt sred and 
i eur brigade having been sent far in hot haste to 
o t fill tho breach. It was then after sunset and 
3 S the battle smoke otill hung heavily araong the 
trace | and peering through the gloom T could *e«? 
- flickering flashes of flama,showln|fchat the 
^ v v;e*ds in our front wore on fire. 

And at that Moment there came to ay eare from 
a far distance in <*ur front the familiar "Yea- 
ye*-yee-yee»#ef the rebel yell,reveiaing to ue 
the fact that a charging line or column ef tho 
enemy was on the way to strike ue. .And I must 
confess that for a little time my heart sank al- 
most to my army shoes. There we wore, a single , 
1 chert line of raen,prcno on the ground from utter 
^exhaustion after a march of many miles at double 
i quick, en a het d?>y and carrying eur heavy bur» 
^dens until it aeemed as if weary nature could do 
no mere. And new w? eaust meet a charge by fresh 
treeps inspired by success and confident ef vie- 
tery. All thie went through my mind a thousand 
times acre quickly than it could bo told or read. 

But at that instant a man sprang out ef the 
woods in our front. o rrying a flag. At first 
glaaee I thought him a Confederate and had half 
raised my rifle to my shoulder ac I lay cn the 
ground ,but the next inctant I saw that the flag 
ho carried was the Union flag* Ho came a few 
paces nearer , halted planted tho flag by hie side 
and in a loud voice called out, "He, man ef the 
Seventeenth Maine, • this way!" A moment passed 
and there was ne response and no ono appeared. 

* Oen Cutoheen refer* tc the regiment as tho 
' 109th H.Y.,but the recollection ef Captain Allen 
(afterwards lev. Dr. Allen ef th*> Detroit M.B. 
Conference) agreed with jay own and with that ef 
ethers ef eur regiment ,that it as a Maine reg- 
iment .though ef tho number I am far from being 
certain. 
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But afcaiM came the appeal af the celer- sergeant . 
in tenes clear. c •landing , st rang. "He ,aen af tha 
Seventeenth Maine! This way!" Arid fria seaewhere 
a man came running teward the ealers.then anoth- 
er and aaether, until perhaps fifty er mere hat 
anrung fraa the earth like the men af Bhederiak 
Dhu and aligned theaselrea en the celera.faoinr 
the enemy. And then they began t© sins:' 6 

■We will rally *reund the flag, beys. 

Rally »noe again, 
Shauting the battlacry ef fre dam. 
We will rally fr»» the hillside, 
We will gather frea the plain, 
Shouting the hat t leery af fr-edea. 

The Unien f er ever ,R'uerah,boys, hurrah, 

Dawn with the traiter,up with the star, 
While we rally »raund the flag, beys, 

lally ence again, 
Shouting the hattlecry af frs.-daa." 

ffe ana whe did net witness that scene cauld 
peosibly iaagine it— the battlefield with all 
its deselatien,gleea and herrer,the eulphuraua 
s:aake,the gathering darkness, the flaming faraat, 
the rebel yell grawing nearer and olearer arery 
a»aent.and that derated little band standing in 
the path af the charging hasts af the enemy ■ 
singing "Sally »r©und the flag." 

But befare twa lines af the secand stanaa had 
been sung, the panderaua veiec af aur brigade 
commaader.Cal. Christ, rang aut, w Attontien,»rig- 
ade!« And every man wan en hie feet in an in- 
stant. "Kheulder arms! Bight should er, shift , 
arms! Jerward, guide aent or, double quiok,march.| 
Ga in, bays -and give them hell I ■ And such a yell 
af exultation as we raised seamed alaeat eneuga 
ta awaken tha dead lying all about us. Gene was 
•Tery traaa af weari*ea:; aa we sprang ferwurd in 
line, aur «mly feeling being ane af delight that 
inate id af resisting an attaak we were gaing ta 
meet the charge af the enemy by a caunter charge. 
" And then," I theugat , exultantly "we • 11 see what 
win happen." 



We had anly fairly started when Dare Bidwell, 
ha sergeant an my r* ->v. in line line af fiio- 



elesera, turned to me with the remark, "That was 
a queer thing for Chrict te sav," pronouncing 
the name ef Col. Christ with a long i instead ef 
pronouncing it cerrectly. Which remark was an 
illustration ef the fact that ne matter hew ae- 
rieus er even tragic the eurreundinga May be, a 
aeldier never Misses an opportunity te perpe- 
trate a joke. 

Inte eur line we gathered the little detach- 
ment la eur front and with thea swept an, every 
man eager and exultant, as fast aa the entangling 
weeds wauld allow. In a very chert time we 
struck the enemy 1 s skirmisher a, the Kinth Alaba- 
Ma,and flung theM eut ef the way as if they had 
b-en so many grains ef chaff, A few ef them 
were killed t mere wounded er captured, but the 
greater number fled te their main line with eur 
line cleae uppn their heels. We struck the maim 
line ef the enemy ,like a ponderous hammer strik- 
ing red het iren,with the flash and crash ef ri- 
fle velleya frem beth sides ,bufc although the en- 
e.fy outnumbered us the impact ef eur eharge cem- 
p oiled his line te give way and he fell back 
a teadily, though contesting every f«et ef the way,;, 
fer nearly a mile, and until utter darkness pre- 
vented eur farther advanae. Then we threw our- 
selves dawn where we stood and were asleep al- 
most as soon as «ur bodies reached the ground* 
The battle of the Wilderness was over. 

I wrote in my diary that we lost many men on 
our side,ybloh was true, but the ehief losses 
were in other regiments of our brigade, the casu- 
alties in our regiment being very few. 

Tactically the battle of the T/ilderness was— 
M G?n. Cutcheon aaya — a drawn gaote. Strategic- 
ally it was a victory for the Confederates, as it ; 
thrust their army between ours and Spettsylvania I 
Court House and thus blocked the way to Richmond. 

That ni,;ht was a sleepless one for Grant in his 
t (sift in the rear of our lines and General Horaae 
Porter relates that onae during the night ha 
heard Something like a sob from the directien of 
the couch where Gen. Grant was lying. And this 
was not surprising. Upon the ability of the 
commanding general to interpose his army between 



the Confederate army and Eichmond depended all 
his plans for the campaign. But although the 
men of his army had fought magnificently and had 
proved themselves to he more yhan a match for 
the Confederates , their valor could not atone for 
the strategic error of assuming that the Union 
army could reach Spott sylvania Court House he- 
fore it would he attacked hy Lee. And now noth- 
ing remained hut to wage a long and bloody cam- 
paign, fighting battles on ground, of Lee's choos- 
ing, and depending for Yictory on the obstinate, 
persevering and dauntless herdism of the Army of 
the Potomac and of the equally heroic Ninth Army 
Corps. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

BATTLE OF THE BY. 

At daybreak on the morning of Saturday ,May 7, 
the day following that of the battle of the Wil- 
derness, we arose and threw out a line of skir- 
mishers that advanced a short distance in front 
of our brigade but found no enemy. I was in 
command of a section of the skirmish line and 
when the line halted I sat down on a log in the 
woods and ate all the pieces of hard bread re- 
maining in my haversack, with a piece or two of 
raw salt pork. This constituted my breakfasjr, 
there being no chance to make coffee. After" a 
time we were relieved by skirmishers of another 
division and retired to our main line where we 
found our comrades engaged in burying the dead 
who had fallen in the fighting on the preceding 
day. There were several hundreds of these — Un- 
ion and Confederate— but comparatively few were 
of our brigade, the greater number having fallen 
in the fighting that took place in that part of 
the field before our brigade arrived in the late 
afternoon of the preceding day. We spent the 
greater part of the 7th in constructing works in 
our front, from which we were ordered soon after 
dark and moved to the right where we relieved 



another brigade and lay on our arms all night, 
I noted in my diary : H Paee black and "blistered 
•..ith po- d ;r and feci generally used up physical- 
ly ,but ready to try it again." 

About two o'clock in the morning of the 8th we 
were awakened , fell in noiselessly, and moved bask 
quietly to a point near the Old Wilderness Tare ; 
era, where we arrired before daylight and there 
we remained until about eight o'clock. We then 
set out on the road leading to Fredericksburg, 
our regiment and the 50th Pa. forming, with one 
section(t vo guns) of Xoemer*s battery, the rear- 
guard of the army, our regiment at the right and 
the 50th Pa. on the left of the road. The ene- 
my* s earalry followed closely and seyeral times 
we went into line of battle to repel an attack, 
which was each time beaten off by one or two 
well directed shots from Roomer's guns. We were 
still in the Wilderness, the way on each side of 
the road .as tangled and difficult and the 
marching hard. Just before the Wilderness bat- 
tle we had drawn rations for several days but in 
the excitement of the conflict I had foolishly 
thrown away the larger part of my hard bread so 
as to gire greater freedom to my movements, and 
so to the difficulties of the march from the 
Wilderness Tavern to Chansellorsville there was 
to me the added discomfort of hunger almost to 
the point of faintness. We arrived at the ruins 
of the Chancellor House late in the afternoon, 
according to my diary(though Gen. Cutcheon says 
that it was before noon) • On the way we passed 
over a part of Hooker's battlefield of one year 
before. Over a vast number of aeres,in the 
dense woods, were the skeletons of hundreds who 
had been killed outright or had been wounded and 
had miserably perished in the flames that swept 
over that part of the field. And these skele- 
tons with, as Gen Cutcheon sys, "fragments of 
guns, bayonets, havers i«ks. parts of uniforms, bro- 
ken canteens and everything of the kind" going 
to make up the debris of a battlefield, formed a 
more gruesome picture than one could possibly 
imagine . 

At thiB point in his narrative Gen. Cutcheon 



refers to Grant's wagon train, consisting of oyer 
four thousand w .gons,with about 24,000 draft an- 
imals, chiefly mules , forming a train which, as 
Grant asserted,would roach from the lapidan to 
Richmond when the wagons wore drawn as closely 
to each other as possible. This train formed by 
far the greater part of the impedimenta of the 
army during the entire campaign. 

Our division left Chaneellorville at some time 
before sunset in that same afternoon of Sunday, 
May 8,marched about two miles and bivouacked— 
Gen. Cutoheon says ne <r Alrich»s,my diary says 
near Perry's, both prob ably correct. In my diary 
it is recorded that I "slept like one dead all 
ni, ;ht .» 

Within or ne if Spottsylvania County ,Va. , the 
Mat, the T a ,the Po and the Ny rivers rise and u- 
nite to form the Mattapony which flows in a 
southeasterly direction and finally unites with 
the Pamunky liver to form the York. Grants 
plan of the 1864 campaign in Virginia was— as 
has been stated— to cross the Sapid an to the 
right of Lee* s army, crocs the streams forming 
the Mattapony ne i.r their headwaters and seize 
the high ground at Spottsylvania Court House. 
This would place his array between that of Lee 
and Richmond and enable Grant to conduct an of- 
fensive-defensive campaign on the way towards 
Richmond and thus, by superior numbers, destroy 
Lee's army or drive it to the west of Bichmond, 
capture the capital of the Confederacy and end 
the war. But this plan was. as has also been 
stated, wholly ruined by Lee's vigorous attack 
upon the flank of the Union army, thus arresting 
its progress and enabling Lee to throw his army 
forward in the direction of Spottsylvania C.H. 
Both Burnside and Hooker, when their plans had 
been thwarted at the beginning of offensive op- 
erations, had retired their armies acros the 
lappahannock and abandoned the campaign. It." has 
been asserted—with how much truth I know not— 
that the same course was advised by Grant's 
corps commanders in the night following the day 
of the battle of the Wilderness. But Grant de- 



cided that he would more his army by the left 
flank and make a determined effort to gain the 
Spottsylvania height a before they were occupied 
by the enemy. Our movements on Sunday the 8th 
of May were a part of the carrying out of this 
plan. How near it Game to succeeding in a way/ 
quite different from what Grant had planned .will 
he told in this chapter. 

At about three o'clock in the morning of May 9. 
we were a vakemd,ate a hasty breakfast (mine 
consisting of coffee ,two or three pieces of hard 
bre id, 'begged of a comrade ^and some frosh beef 
issued during the night) and at daybreik we were 
on our way. But we had gone only a short dis- 
tance when Sheridan* s cavalry corps broke into 
the road ahead of us and delayed us for more 
than an hour. This was the beginning of Sheri- 
dan's great Bichmond raid and the only time that 
I remember seeing that famous general. He was 
riding with his staff at the head of his corps, 
not mounted on Kienzi but on a fine horse ;a man 
who could not be called inferior looking but who 
was more decidedly common looking than his pic- 
tures show. He was so short of stature as to be 
little more than a dwarf and in that regard he 
was in all respects the reverse of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Lincoln had a rather short body and ex- 
cessively long legs; Sheridan 1 s body was of good 
length but his legs were almost comically short. 

After a brisk but easy march of a few hours we 
arrived at the My Hirer about the middle of the 
forenoon and before night our division had fought 
4 battle which, had the result been followed up.' 
would hare changed the entire campaign. Gen. 
Cutcheon,wlth his unfortunate tendency to minim- 
ize everything done by the Twentleth,leat his 
narrative should be thought to be boastful .real- 
ly misrepresents the magnitude of the encounter 

^severity of th * fating. It is true 
that it "was not a great battle" like the Wilder- 
ness or >SpottBylvania,but it v.as fully as great 
as many that are classed in history as Important 
engagements. It was fought by our division of 
two brigades against a regiment of cavalry and 
two brigades of infant ryjbelonging to the best 
disciplined corps of any' army In the Civil War 



--longstreet'e. And it is not true that the Con- 
federate brigades were "small" , as Gen. Cutcheon 
describes them. The brigades in the Confederate 
army were almost invariably much larger than 
those of the Union army, and I know from personal 
observation that either one of the brigades we 
fought at the 2Ty Jtiver v/as almost as large as 
our entire division of tv/o brigades, so that we 
wer« greatly outnumbered in the fi&ht. Gen. 
Cutcheon 1 s account of the battle is also quite 
inaccurate in many of its details. I shall re- 
late what I conaeive to be the essential facts 
just as they occurred. 

Shortly before we reached the banks of the Ny 
General Willcox rode to the head of the columm 
and ordered a halt, we were then on an •mlnono-i 
from which we could plainly sec; Spottsylvania 
Court House on the crest off a ridge between the 
JTy and the Po rivers and about two miles dis- 
tant. Away to our right we could hear the thun- 
der of «annon and the ripping, rattling roar of 
rifles where Warren's gallant boys of the Fifth 
Corps were desperately fighting their way along 
the Brock »oad, driving the enemy slowly before 
them but still three or four miles from their 
objective— the Court House. In our front was 
the Ny,a narrow, shallow, swift Btre <m,with no en- 
emy in sight on either bank except a regiment of 
dismounted cavalry, forming a strong line of 
skirmishers (not a "picket" or "outpost" as Gen. 
Cutoheon d scribes the force)on the opposite 
bank. The orders to Gen. \7illcox contemplated 
our remaining where we then were, the intention 
being chat our division should form a protecting 
force to guard the left flank of the Army of the 
Potomao, while that army— the 5th, Qth and 2nd 
corps— should capture the heights at Spottsylva- 
nia Court House. 

But Gen. Willcox, after consultation with his 
brigade commanders , decided to go beyond his or- 
ders and cross the river and take possession of 
the ridge on the farther side. This would bring 
our division within a mile of the Court House, at 
least two miles nearer than the nearest forces 
of the Army of the Potomac ,and with no known 
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body of the enemy in aay considerable foree be- 
tween us and the Court House. Accordingly the 
column was put in motion, ¥ he Sixtieth Ohio in 
the lead, the 20th Michigan following. As we nxsut 
neared the river the 60th moved to the left of 
the road -the 20th to the right, both regiments 
forming in line on the march, ^Then within a few 
rods of the riTer Wheelook* 8 battery in our rear 
opened fire on the enemy t but instead of retreat- 
ing "precipitately toward the Court House • the 
enemy retired in good order to the treat of a 
low ridge not far from the bank of the river and 
opened fire^n our line. The fire was continued 
during the whole time of the advance of our men. 
Ft— the 60th Ohio and 20th Michigan— charged a- 
cross the river with a yell, holding our rifles 
above our heads, and gained the opposite bank in 
spite of the fierce fire of the foe and pressed 
slowly forward, firing as we advanced. Other 
regiments followed, croo-oing the river in column. 
deployin^Lnto line when the farther bank was 
reached and taking position on our right and ad- 
vancing with us up the slope of the ridge. All 
this time we were receiving the fire of the en- 
emy and replying to it to the best of our abil- 
ity, while the battery in our rear was firing o- 
ver our heads ,t he shells striking or exploding 

°5 !I the cr38t of thfi rid G*. This stage 

of the battle lasted for an hour or more and 
during that time the Confederates (who had retir- 
ed for a short distance from the crest but kept 
up a brisk firing) were reinforced by a brigade 
of Longstreet»a infantry and a battery of artil- 
lery. The battle now raged with redoubled ener- 
P»5 0t ?a rt *ll«ry and infantry taking part on 
Doth sides. It soon became evident that the 
Confederate troops engaged were so much superior 
5 " umbor t0 those engaged on our side that the 
right of their line extended to a considerable 
distance beyond the left of ours, so our regiment 
was hurriedly moved to the left along a road 
running nearly parallel with our line. Behind a 
rery low bank at the side of this road we threw 
ourselves down and continued firing upon and re- 
ceiving the fire of the enemy, and this stage of 
the battle continued for at least an hour more 
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according to my recollection, la the mean time 
the First Michigan Sharpshooters had crossed the 
rirer,were formed in line and advanced to the 
top of the ridge. Hardly were they in position 
when another brigade of Longstreet's eorps rein- 
forced the troops with which we had been con- 
tending, so that the forces opposed to us con- 
sisted—as has been stated— of two brigades of 
infantry, a regiment of dismounted cavalry and a 
battery of artillery , largely outnumbering the 
entire Union force that had crossed the Ny, Im- 
mediately the enemy raised the rebel yell and 
charged our position in full force and the storm 
of battle greatly increased in fury all along 
the line, the gdns of the artillery and the ri- 
fles of the infantry being worked with all pos- 
sible spe-djthe battle roar swelling and deep- 
ening until it sounded like continuous thunder 
close at hand. 

But as soon as the charge by the enemy had 
fairly developed, the Sharpshooters, who were in a 
most advant age cms position for defense, broke and 
ran to the rear like a flock of scared sheep and 
were not x\xlly/d rallied during the entire prog- 
ress of the fight. The flank of the aoth Ohio 
being thus left exposed, that regiment retiredlfor 
a short distance but slowly and in good order 
and a part of the 50th Pa. was forced to fall 
back a few feet below the crest, but continued 
fight i jag. 

Gen. Cutcheon.in his meager account of the 
bat tie, says, "Things now looked critical. •» Per- 
haps they did, but I failed to realize it. I 
could not help knowing that the retreat of the 
Sharpshooters had left a bad gap in our line at 
a most unfortunate time— when the enemy was mak- 
ing a charge on us— but somehow I had no fear of 
the loss of the battle. And at that Juncture 
Lieutenant Lounsbury with Company I of our regi- 
ment — only 34 men in all— who had been fighting 
on the left of the Sharpshooters, deployed his 
handful of men so that they occupied all the 
space abandoned by the Sharpshooters and walking 
up and do n the line. exhorted his men to hold 
their ground, which they did in gallant style and 
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thus prevented a rueh bv the enemy who contin- 
ued to advance, but deliberately. 

The breaking of our line at our ri,-ht had no 
unfavorable effect upon our regiment and we con- 
tinued to load and fire as regularly as before 
and as rapidly as possible. I had again loaded 
my rifle, after firing it I know not how many 
times ,took aim and pulled the trigger, but there 
was no discharge of the weapoa.it having become 
so fouled that the powder would not ignite. I 
uttered a mild cuss-word and looked about me 
helplessly, not knov/ing what to do. Just then 
Col. Christ dashed up from anjt effort to rally 
some of the men of the brigade, and shouted in a 
voice that could be heard above the clangor of 
the contending amies, "Twentieth Michigan.attsj*- 
t-i-o-afand we all sprang to our feet. "Shoul- 
der amwr! Right face! Forward, double quick, 
march! ■ Me rushed down the road and that move- 
ment took ub somewhat below the crest. As soon 
as the lefy. of our regiment had cleared the 
right of the 50 + h Pa. the command came, "By the 
left flank, mar eh," immediately followed by the 
command, "Brigade forward, guide right .march " and 
our re-imeat,-'Alth the 50th Pa. advanced to the 
crest and re-occupied the liae abaadoned by the 
Sharpshooters and the 60th Ohio, Company I fall- 
ing in on the left of our regiment. The 30th 0- 
hio also moved forward and took its place oa the 
left of the 50th Pa., the 17th Michigan, of the 
First brigade, c ane up the slope in fine style 
and took the place we had vacated, while the 79th 
N.Y. also joined the movement farther to the 
tt I Cutcheoa in his official report of 

the battle— writ tea several months after the e- 
vent--statee that in this advance the right wiag 
of the 50th Pa. charged "with the bayonet." I 
saw nothing of the kind and don't believe that 
it occurred. In all my army experience I never 
once, that I can now reoall,aaw the bayonet used 
in actual combat. 

Our line being thu3 restored, the firing on 
both sides was continued with the utmost vigor. 
*e answering the fiero© rebel yell with eouallv 
fierce yells of d fiance. Shortly before we 
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reached the crest I saw a soldier of the 60th 0- 
h4o who had Deem wounded In the lee. sitting on 
the ground and clashing his leg with both hands 
to stay the loss of blood. As I saw his gun ly- 
ing by his side I approached him and shouted in 
his ear "Pard,I»d like your gun. Mine's no 
good." To which he replied , haltingly and with a 

grimaee on account of the pain, "All right t pard, 
take her along." I threw my gun down and fro ok 
his. Whether I afterwards exchanged that rifle 
for another I do not now recall. 

It is my recollection, though not very clearly, 
that while the battle waB still raging one or 
more regiment s,b sides the 17th Michigan, from 
the other brigade of our division eame over the 
river and took their places in the line and 
joined in the conflict. Howerer that may hare 
been, the charge of the enemy at first slowed 
down under the withering fire from our line and 
then halted altogether. Seeing this, General 
VI 11 cox ordered an advance and we charged the 
enemy with determination, and after a heroic and 
stubborn resistance th^ir line retired for more 
than half a mile,glving us the possession of the 
field and the victory, 

General Willcox in his report — written more 
than four months after the battle— states that 
the fighting ended by noon. But in this his 
recollection was wholly at fault, as I am posi- 
tive that it was not earlier thm two o'clock in 
the afternoon. As soon as the enemy had disap- 
peared behind a curtain of woods in our front we 
halted. the regiments of our division that were 
present were re-arranged and the lines reformed, 
but I have no remembrance of any "intrenching" 
which Gen. Cutcheon says was done. In less than 
an hour the First Division came up and went into 
camp on the other side of the river but our di- 
vision remained in line of battle. And there we 
stayed during all that bright afternoon, listen- 
ing to the sounds of battle some miles away, 
where two corps of the Army of the Potomac were 
valiantly but vainly trying to drive the enemy 
from their way to the Court House. And that 
Court House was before us in plain view, less 
than half a mile distant , and our division alone 



could have captured It easily with the heights 
on which it stood, within two hours! Had we done 
so we could not hav* seen driven from our posi- 
tion by any foree the enemy could hare brought 
against us and the Confederate army, thus sought 
between the Army of the jjpotomao as the upper and 
the Ninth Army Corps as the lower millstone, 
would hare be m compelled to get out of the way 
or be ground to powder. 

General Grant in his Memoirs says of the re- 
sult of the operations of our division: 

"Burnside on the left had got up within a few 
hundred yards of Bpottsylvania Court House, com- 
pletely turning Lee 1 a right. He was not aware 
of the importance of the advantage he had gain- 
ed, and I, being with the troops where the heavy 
fighting was, did not know of it at the time. * 

• • Burnside^ position now separated him 
widely from Wright** corps, the corps nearest to 
him. At ni,;ht he was ordered to join on to 
this. This brought him back about a mile .and 
lost to us an important adrantage. I attach no 
blame to Burnside for this, but 1 do blame myself 
for not having had a staff officer with him to 
report to me his posit ion. " 

But 1 do blame Burnside most severely. Had he 
bo en, as Grant was, "where the • • • fight lag 
was," instead of indolently staying miles in the 
rear with the Second Division hich was remain- 
ing idly in its camp near Chaneellorsville,and 
had he simply permitted our division to advance 
to the Court House while the other divisions of 
our corps came to our support, the frightful 
slaughter of so many of the noble boys of our 
regiment , brigade aad division three days later 
would never have occurred, the first step in 
Grant's plan of the campaign would have been ac- 
complished, the plan itself would have been a 
success instead of having to bo abandoned as it 
was later, and it is more than probable that the 
war would have ended very soon after Sherman 
captured Atlanta. This was one of the inexcus- 
able errors committed during the war which re- 
sulted in the loss of tens of thousands of pre- 
cio s lives, among them those of many of my dear- 
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est, best and noblest friends. 

For the culpable omission which I hare pointed 
out Gen. Willeox was not in the least degree re- 
sponsible, as his orders— as has been stated— 
did not contemplate the crossing of the By by 
his division at all. But Willcox, alert , able and 
efficient oommander that he was. saw at once the 
great advantage that might bs gained by going 
beyond his orders, and at once gave the order to 
cross the river and engage the enemy. So that 
the "turning Lee*s right" and "the advantage 
thus gained", to which Gen. Grant refers .were due 
wholly to Gen. Willcox and not in the least to 
Gen. Burnsid But this advantage was not se- 
cured because no one was on the ground with au- 
thority to follow it up on that May afternoon x£ 
after we had fought an important battle and won 
5//*2 ully decisiTe victory. Had our corps done 
$pM no more than intrench and retain the posi- 
tion our division had won, it being in the rear 
of the right of Lee»s army(thus "turning Lee's 
right" as Grant expresses it)the position of 
Lee«s army would have been untenable. Why we a- 
bandoned thejf position we had won and fell back 
scross the By— as hereinafter related— was due 
to Grant's order to close up on Wright, as etated 
by Grant in the extract quoted from his Memoirs. 
But no such order would have been made had Burn- 
side been on the ground, at tending to his busi- 
ness and had he been possessed of ¥illcox» acu- 
men and aggressiveness. 

Gen. Outcheon makes a suggestion of the lame 
excuse for the failure to order the capture of 
the Court House by our corps, th vt it may have 
been due to the absence of the Second Division 
when the battle ended in a victory for us. But , 
as has been asserted, our division was abundantly 
able to capture the heights without help and we 
had with us the First Division, which was almost 
or quite equal in numbers to our own. 

But although the men of the rank and file of 
our army had not then been enlightened concern- 
ing Grant 1 s plan of the campaign, and did not 
fully realize the importance of the capture of 
Spottsylv tnia Court House, still some of us— I at 
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i.ip.st,-- f«x* mil dlB»atl*fte« that vs did not 
receive orders to pursue the enemy and take pos- 
session of the Court Koubo. However we were 
quite satisfied with what we had done in heating 
the enemy soundly and spent the afternoon in 
putting our arms, a«coutrements,clo thing ,&c. in 
order after the "battle. That night we lay on 
our arms on the battlefield and the next day I 
exultantly wrote in my diary the prediction that 
we were M ^oing to Richmond this time sure." Era; 
Gould I haTe looked into the future for only the 
three succeeding days, my feelings would have 
beon the reverse of what they were, 
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CHAPMa XIII. 
m BATTLE OP SPOTTSYLVASIA. 

Th? battle of Spottsylvania.or of Spottsylva- 

Ht n^/^ 86 '* 8 * 1 * 18 more V»«rally kSowI* 
7tl ,? - moat ^suiawy engagement s of 
+ Si 1 r and m one of th0 most disastrous to 
the Union arms. The date of the battle is usu- 

tl X l a ??J ffnod t0 . the l2th of Hay, 1864, but it was 
J! ^S^L* ser iee of Battles, extending oyer 
the 9th,10th,llth and 12th of Ihe month^the op- 
erations of the Army of the Potomac on our right 
Sf- and the ^ttle of the Ny fought by 

our division on the same day heing the openirg 
chapters of the story of the bat tie, followed by 
the affair in v/hich we bore a part on the 10th 
and by movements of the Army of the Potomac 
which form no part of this story, and culminating 
in the main and decisive engagement which was 
fought on the 12th. It must be remembered that 
from the time when we joined the Army of the Po- 
tomac in the spring of 1864, the Tinth Corps was 
no part of that army, but was an independent com- 
mand, its commander, Gen. Burnside.t.aking orders 
from Gen. Grant and not from G?n. Meade. the com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac. 

The forrnoon of the 10th was spent by our di- 
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HZ i0 i f\ constr uetin S the fortifications which 
Gen. Cutcheon erroneously states were built on 

SK £™2? d l?l? da ^J*,.? her « wer e no hostilities in 
our front, but a little to the right of our r'ei- 
m:mt was a deserted house of which some of our 
men took possession and opened fire on the enemy 
about half a mile away. From the upper part of 
this house it could be seen that the entire Con- 

f a ^ J"" 1 ret i r «d to the heights on 
which the Court House stood and was there in 

fS*£ ft 1 ?? 6 ** 11 ? mQn of th *t army busily engaged 
in cunumg strong earthworks— works in front of 

JoiS i?v£ m ^»? n ^' * r ° days later,were to go *X*k 
down like grass before the scythe 'of the mowe" 
The golden opportunity which was ours on the 
preceding afternoon was gone forever. 

At some time in the afternoon of" the 10th we 
received orders to be ready to more at a mo- 
ment's notice, and shortly before six o'clock or- 
ders were given to advance and attack the enemy. 
?? *f£* 0ur works and advanced in line of bat- 
tle, the whole of the 9th corps taking part in 
the movement, which contemplated an advance by 
all the fore is under Grant's immediate comma**, 
desultory fighting having taken place all aloni 
the line during the day. In the morning gran* 
old John Sedgwick, in command of the iJixth Corps 
and one of the ablest and raoBt beloved of the 
corps commanders, had been killed and at about 
noon Gen. St evenson, commander of the First Di- 
vision of the ITinth Corps, was mortally wound ?d 
while sitting under a small tree in the rear and 
a little to the right of our line. 

Hardly had the men of our division left their 
works when we were assailed by a Btorm of shell 
shrapnel and bullets from the enemy in our fron£. 
This did not delay our progress for an instant, 
but we went forward rapidly,. firing as we advanc- 
ed, our artillery taking part also. The contest 
rapidly assumed almost the proportions of a 
pitched battle. When but a few rods from our 
works a shell exploded in front of our regiment, 
killing a sergeant and seriously wounding Lieut- 
Ool. Cutcheon. Major Barnes at once assumed the 
command and our advance was not checked for a 
moment. Soon afterwarda Col. Christ was also 
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wounded and the command of the brigade devolved 
upon Col. DeLand of the First Sharpshooters. 

*2S* t J° Confederates in large force in 
our f : on£ and a vigorous resistance was put up 
By them, hut such was the force and persist once 
of our attack that the enemy slowlv fell Back 
before ua until they had retirad within their 
works and darkness put an end to the conflict. 
Wc hastily constructed light , temporary works, lay 
down behind them and slept on our arms during 
the night. 

The engagement on the 10th was not, so far as 
our division was concerned, what could properly 
bo called a bat tie, but was much more than a 
skirmish. It was what would most accurately be 
termed an "affair". in which severe fighting was 
done by both infantry and artillery ,but in lim- 
ited numbers and for only a brief period of timek 

The 11th day of May was noteworthy for nothing 
in our part of the line except hard work in con- 
structing fortifications and almost equally 
tiresome work in moving aimlessly back and" forth 
across the Ny river. In the morning I was de- 
tailed to take charge of a fatigue party of a- 
bout twenty men under two corporals and to us 
was assigned the task of constructing a line of 
tranches and a small aarthwork for field guns. 
The day was hot and rainy and the work hard. I 
pitied the men so gneh that occasionally I would 
relieve some poor fellow by wielding his pick or 
spade while he took a r?st of a few moments. As 
soon as the works were finished we were ordered 
to abandon them and fall back across the river, 
which movement we executed late in the afternoon 
during a downpour of rain. By this time I was 
almost too tired to walk, so as soon as we were 
ordered to bivouac for the night I gladly drew 
some rat ions, ate my supper, lay down and fell a- 
slerp,only to be called up within a few moments 
because of orders to move at onoe, which we did, 
recrossed the river and again lay do wn, shelter- 
less, in the rain, soon after midnight. Just why 
these contradictory orders and aimless movements 
wsre made was never explained and can only he 
inferred from what Grant says concerning his or- 
ders to Bumside to Join his corps with that of 



bright— the Sixth— on our ri^ht 
The morning of Thu».^=« wi'TV 

fair 



lw — w uAAWi«on our ri^t. 
f bu? r hi?^° f ? li ,1864 ,dawned 
faliiiS- !f 0P ? m * dfore ^on a heavy rain began 
Jjil 4 !f; u At about noon th « ra ** ©eased for a 
t ??f ** agaln in « hour or so and con- 

?}*£•* ^J*! hjaTily until wall into the 

SiS!* LEi this fact 00 that °ne of the ad- 
verse conditions under which the battle of 

RJ^SXP^V* 1 fou ^ ht De understood at 

the outset. 1« were called up at three o'clock 
J? the mornin fi .after slept leas than 

w^o L ^ rS, ? nd ?r d<?red to move a t once. There 
was no time in which to build fires and prepare 

J? ?S » B0 *ii°? e ° f UB wh0 could ** «o devour* 
HJt i 3nouthfuls of food while putting on our 
accoutrements and forming in line. None of us 
was at all rested from the labor and marchinr of 
the preceding day, but there was little grumb- 
ling. Joking, and in some cases hil ur ious.com- 

SS r * COMdi \ lon W9ra tlie Predominant ex- 
K5?I:J! °* ths r «*J or assumed filings of both 
oiiioers and men. .lad we known how many there 
were of our little company and email regiment 
who would not see the light of another So rain* 
our manner would,! think. hare bean quite al f ??r- 

wJtSSL i lJ m t fairly da y.our division again 
recros^ed the Ny moved towards the front .then to 
the left and halted until after daybreak .then 
formed in the rear of the First and Second Di- 
visions of our corps, (ours being the Third). The 

n^ n 7^ n my S iary that Co1 - Humphrey took com- 
m.«d of our brigade is correct as to the fact 

•TJJW aid not take place until noon or after 
noon. 

m?£ r Jj* n «* r ly the whole of the night of the 
J-ltn the L.econd Corps was marching in the dark- 
£f™ 22 3 ° m a ? d though difficult and tangled 

?SXt !5 f any mil3a from their Position on the 
right of the army and by a circuitous route to 

«— tff °r loft of thcJ of the Potomac and 

immediately on the right of our corps. Arriving 
in position shortly before daybreak. wearied al- 
wani l7?,t ^durance * their long march and 
want of sleep, the men of the 2nd cSrps lercor- 



to «2 har f? tk ® works of tho ***** at day- 
break* This they did most heroically .taking the 

siderable space and capturing nearly an entire 
division of Confederates. Through the gay thus 
m \de the men of the Second Corp* went forward 
for some distance and had the advantage gained 
been followed up, the ruin of Lee's army must 
have followed. To quote, as nearly as I ean re- 
member it, the language of the author of "The 
Comoneer" »Fo r a little time it looked as if 
the Army of northern Virginia had only about two 
hours to live # " But there were no reserves at 
hand to complete the victory, the men of the 2nd 
corps were in no condition to sustain any far* 
ther effort , and had become somewhat disorganized 
in the struggle for the possession of the works 
they had captured. Reinforcements for the Con- 
federates were ruahed forward, Gen« tee leading 
them in person, and the troops of the 2nd Corps 
were forced back to the line which they had tak- 
en from the enemy when\t he attack v.'aB launched. 
This line they held during the entire day, the 
desperate fi hting in that part of the field 
Giving to the place where it occurred the name 
of "The Bloody Angle." 

At about the same time that the Second Corps 
made its attack, the Second Division of our corps, 
supported by the First Brigade of our division, 
moved forward and engaged the enemy on our ri t "ht, 
apparently in aid of the attack by the Sad Corps. 
This movement was without any evident result, 
which led to the statement in my diary that the 
charge by the other divisions of our corps was 
■repulsed." But the movement of the First Brig* 
ade of our division revealed the fact that a 
large force of Confederates was in position on 
our left and so disposed as to enfilade our line 
whenever we should advance. This should have 
been ascertained before the disposition of our 
troops was made that morning, But no proper ef- 
fort had been made to learn the position of the 
enemy, our so-called "reconnaissance in force" on 
the 10th disclosing nothing more than the fact 
that the enemy was in our front in force. Before 
the Battle of Antietam,and before almost eveiy 
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battle in which the Army of the Potomac was en- 
gaged while It was under Mc CI Allan's command, 
Gen. McClellan reconnoitred the enemy 1 a lines 
personally, on foot and practically unattended .at 
great peril to himself. Grant did substantially 
the same thing before the battles of Missionary 
tidge and Lookout Mount ,r gener J of fleer 

could justly be criticizes for not following 
these examples of McClellan and Grant (which 
w^re so hazardous as to border on recklessness) 
but a strong detachment from each division of 
our corps should have carefully reconnoitred the 
position of the enemy in our front not later 
than the afternoon of the 11th. Por the omis- 
sion of this precaution our division was to pay 
a fearful penalty in human lives before the 
close of the 12th, 

At the Battle of Spottsylvania our brigade 
consisted of only three instead of fire regi- 
ments, the 79th H.Y. having be m withdrawn to be 

t«™ e ^ d +? U J of J?V er J ite ^ ^ration of the 
term of their enlistment , and the 60th Ohio bains 
temporarily detached for service with another 
command. At about nine o'clock in the forenoon 
our brigade was moved toward the front and far- 
ther to the -left and there formed with the 
Sharpshooters on the right .the Twentieth in the 
center and the 50th Pa. on* the left. In the po- 
sition we were then placed we remained until af- 
ter noon, all the time within easy range of the 
enemy and under fire, but very little firing go- 
ing on at any time, 

+ *. Fr ?i?*i he Uine when Col » Christ was disabled on 
the 10th, our brigade had been under the command 
of the ranking eolonel(that is, the senior in 
point of time) Col. C.V.DeLand. i3ut Gen. Willcox 
was greatly dissatisfied with Col. DeLand. be- 
lieving, rightly or wrongly, that he was, through 
incapacity .largely responsible for the failure 

«J Ji" SI 1 "?!"* *2 hold lts ground at the Battle 
10**2 ^. Therefore not far from noon of the 
x*Jth Oen. Wilcox ordered the Second Michigan 
transferred from the First Brigade to our briaw | 
ade, which made Col. Humphrey the ranking colonel 
of the brigade and its commander. }7ot many davs 
afterwards Col. DeLand resigned his commission 



and returned to hie Home in Jackson , Mich. .and* 5 * 
did not re-eater the service. 

fvL W J-i t9 ° f C °i* DeLand ' 8 Practical removal 
from .he command of the brigade with regret, as 
in eome respects I esteemed him highly. I first 

*!l iS? ™ n i? 61 *l 1862, when he was a captain in 
the 9th Michigan Infantry where he made a fine 
record. The occasion of my meeting him v/an his 
return home on furlough and calling at the of- 
fice of L.C. Rhine s,,vith whom Capt. DeLand was on 
inwimate terms. *aen the First Sharpshooters 
regiment war, organized , Capt . DeLand was appoint- 
ed its colonel. L.C.JShines had raised a company 
for the regiment which was designated Company A 
by Col. DeLand, so as to make Capt.Rhines the 
ranking captain and the first to be promoted to 
the rank of major. In later years Col. DeLand 
was one of my warm personal and.to some extent, 
political friends although he supported Capt. 
Cahill in preference to rae for the office of 
Justice of the Supreme Court in 1895. The reas- 
on for his so doing. as stated by him to my 

Si? n * 8,was that h « preferred me for the 

of f ice, y st, as Col, Grant was then one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, he thought it dis- 
criminatory to have.as members of that tribunal 
two members of the Twentieth Michigan. * riDunal > 
I think that the officers and men of our regi- 
ment were much pleased by the change of brigade 
dommand9r,as we had served under Col. Humphrey 

iSn-fL S* 119 ? 3 ^ f 1 * taew hi8 qualities as an 
able and heroic brigade commander, to which ref- 
erence has been made in an earlier chapter of 
this work. Our brigade still numbered only 
three regiments in line, the 2nd Michigan having 
been assigned to the support of a battery. 

mo»! ry /° 0n t ft * Sr 0oU IIu mphrejr had assumed com- 
mand of our brigade, an order came for our divi- 
H°\ 2 obargc at once, and the advance of the 
ft f Jj 1 **?® under °°1* Hartranft began immedi- 
f J J y i t I ie ^ th9a * ei »e »*>ut two o»cloik7 But 
that brigade had gone but a short distance when 
it entered a zone of fire not only from the 

^ also from a large body of Confederates 
on the left, making progress under an enfilading 
fire of that magnitude an impossibility and the 



Una of the First Brigade melted away like snow 
under a summer sun. Then came the order for our 
brigade to charge and at about half past two 
o'clock we rushed forward. Gen. Outcheon quotes 
from a letter written "by Gen. Humphrey shortly 
before his death, as follows: 

"The regiments w«nt in with a vim that would 
hare carried them oyer the enemy 4 s works had the 
ground between us and the works been clear, as wo 
had a right to suppose it was. I had no time to 
look over the ground, and in the mind of General 

11 cox to charge and at ones was the main 
thing. He did not know, nor did any of our peo- 
ple, that the woods in front of our left shel- 
tered counter- columns of attack, nor of the ob- 
structions in front of the right. There had 
been no pickets in our f oat. The woods covered 
the movements of the enemy completely -and we 
went it blind." 

It is true, as stated by Gen. Humphrey , that the 
men of our". brigade charged with the greatest im- 
aginable bravery, the Sharpshooters, under command 
of Gol. BeLand, Tying with the other two regi _ 
ments of the brigade in heroic daring. But we 
had gone forward but a few rods when we encoun- 
tered a veritable fen d , enfer of shells, canister 
and bullets, which speedily dec imat ed our ranks. 
This did not cause our rogim*nt to paus« for an 
instant but we w*nt on unfalteringly until it 
b«eame evident that we wer© considerably in ad- 
Vance of the regiments on our right and left, 
there being an open space in our front while the 
way in front of the other regiments was tangled 
and difficult. So we w^re ordered to halt and 
lie down in an open field, with a field of grow- 
ing corn at a little distance in our front. 
There may have be en, as stated by Gen. Cutcheon. 
(who was not in the battle) a "dead furrow" in 
our front, though I do not remember it, and if 
there was one it afforded us not the least pro- 
tection from the fire of the enemy. 

In "Through Stress and Storm" I used my best 
efforts to describe a few features of the Battle 
of Spottnylvania,but the attempt was a sorry 
failure bo far as conveying to the reader any i- 
dea of the battle was concerned. Indeed no hu- 



man language could possibly do this.as regards 
that or any other great battle. As an illustra- 
tion of a single, but by no means the most i*- 

?S r J an Ji? lemeat ln that battle, I will relate 
that while we were lying on the ground .with the 
rain pouring upon us f the lightning struck and 
shattered a large tree not ten rods from our 
line. Ordinarily the crash following the stroke 
would hare been at least startling. But it was 
wholly lost and indistinguishable in the tremen- 
dous volume of sound that was roaring .thundering 
and crashing above and all about us. To speak 
or write of "the thunder of battle" is one of 
the weakest of similles. Wo possible combina- 

£fc2 n «S£ t ^* rf; V J ^ shook the earth and 

the sky could equal the. ' 



roar of a great battle. 

ble to portray the psychological conditio? of 
Ir ?I r^, arC 1 0a r ried away, they know not whith- 
iUli hat maelstrom of tumult and rounds and 

JwiSTi 5?I at batt J«- A mere hint of this is 
given in "ihrough Stress and Storm." but it 
could be no more than a suggestion as anything 

analysis or portrayal would be an impoV 

I have wandered so far from my account of my 
observations and experiences at SpottaylvanU 
*k&m *?K f 8 f**f th « and space to 

ilit mlZtik ! % l*i£**t related ln **« volume 
Juf>t mentioned, of "Captain Maoon" was an actual 
occurrence as known to myself. iJhilc we were 

itJSSv ?v, 1X 2 e ° f batt:u .a8 1 ^ve stated, a shell 
struck the knapsack of a soldier and at that iJ- 

0 S fw 0 eX, Jj d9d »? ililas four men and wounding 
others. The grief of Captain Carpenter of fur 
regiment and hie death in the battle followed as 
told. The incident of the bird was an adapt a - 
11 J* i*c4dj»t that occurred in the cjperi- 

«™ S + ? aJor 8211x188 of Sharpshooters in the 
same battle as related by the major himself in a 

iS v r fc J? hi8 ^^^er-in-law-Kev. Dr. Perrine 
The battle and that incident wrought » decided 
change in the mind, heart and life of Majo? 

* ?r om J? 1 ? 6 utter ly indifferent in re- 
gard to all religion matters he became an out- 
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' r : : "-' :ir: '--. chr istian. In Mm UtUr to 0*, p or «" 
rine just referred to, after relating the inci- 
dent mentioned and after telling of the change 
.hat had taken plac ,> in his f. slings, he wrote in 

bo^« ka T t ^f^ B ^ : ,I ^ lilc » ^ligicus 
lt***: M 1 ^ldn*t care for any army regulations 
for old soldiers of the crosscut if you've any 
books of tactics for a raw recruit in the army 
of Jesus vnrist,sBnd them along." He fall whlla 
in command of the Sharpshooters, in the assault 

premonition that he would not survive the battle 
SSS W . ?J- ?r? i h& char S® sa *<* to liis regiment, 

!5\i?? I d ° l * He died a christian 

as well as a ffiAljLtary hero, 

How long we/ttWe/«cposed to the fire of the 
!25? r /Lj 0 ?}^S na £° acc ^ r ^« judgment, hut pre- 

If i ? h * d ' lu£e of 8l *<»ll8, canister and 
it ^!«\?° U r} Bff u ? on us was morG tian terrific-- 
*L?5L ^ ast J?S» wither ^g.overwhelming. And 
as tiS ^r boys were outwardly" as calm 

ly and fiJini ih^JlX theil " * iaC ° 8 ^tomatical- 
ih^S „ rirln f . ™n®ver an opportunity offered, 
which was seldom as both the artillery and inl 

earthworks, the spjae we had se-n thorn buildia- 
oul\r±l?L d 2 7 , *5 for 2- A little S the ret? of 

•arade ?2 ? t ff lj| W as unconcerned as on 

parade except that the nostrils of the hora« 

ground, calmly smoking 

falling and exploding more thickly where 5» 515 
than in any part of our line~-it bein* ! 5!^** 
known fact in gunnery that al..i? IItS * W911 
to go beyond the o7nt ^ wMch ^ev^/T 3** 
than they are to stop J&ult the liJf* * Xm * d 
at. once a comrade ^WbU^'SL^ST^^ 
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"The .General's goae # » arid looking around I saw 

^2L?f" f! a ! r 5 ha<1 *4«W«ar«<l ia the smoke of 
m sn^xi which had apparently exploded where he 

SSfc J25 T ery S i 0 r^ ly ^ e -^re. 3ut the next mo- 
fSS ? ^£° rm °, f tke seneral could be seen 
!™S.* J eiaoka aa he raised himself from a 
recumbent to a sitting posture and again puffing 
yway at his cigar. He had thrown himself on his 

yoSd 'iimr° id * * h<t11 Whi ° h had burst J ' ust be ~ 

+ u Aft ! r a tlrae i° ur iine having been reformed by 
the advance of the regiments on our right and 
left, an order was given, by signs more than by 
words for us to go Itorward and we obeyed with a- 
lacrity. The attempt to eapture the works in 
l r ^ n l S* us ^ wc,u ld»Poeeibl.v .have succeeded if we 
had had no troops to contend with except those 
in our immediate front. Under the conditions as 
JnSi rS ^existed the effort was worse than 
hopeless. One of the Confederates aervinr in 

iment on that day,said to a captaim of the Twen- 

n^ h v 6 »r r i 1 J y<, f r8 * ft( ' r thR close at the war, 
"iou Yamks had about as much chaaee that day as 

Se2 ii*Jf?S rf th S ut However much the 

ffi? i r \r hich tlle fact waB stated might be orit- 
ur It'nVr co ^ EXison ** a * very accurate one. 
For .wholly unknown to ue who could not be ex- 
Itfl^ ? k "™,and equally unknown tc those 
whose duty it was to kncw,f,.o brigades of Con- 
federate infantry had all the time been lying in 
T»iL2 n left of our di vi »ion ,formed at right 

}J * t%h m :vcu our * c V 

.51*1 £!*: Wc were dancing the Confed- 

erate brigades charged our left flSnk and rear 
capturing about half of the 17th Michigan with' 

huL^i°«? ?°™ ding °^icer and about one 
hundred of the 50th Pa,, the regiment next to 
ours on the left. The storm of aissileTwhloh 
smote us from the rear ,hile we were facing 

MoT^rS? fr °? th t ^ sealed the situa- 
tion end the imminent danger we were in of des- 
truction and capture. It was impossible for any 
command to be heard but Major Barnes, in command^ 
?f»! regiment, ran r ipidly to the lift of the 
line, seised one or two men^fated them to the 
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lefts and rear , shouting commands into their ears, 
thejri motioned to the others to follow. The men 
of the Twentieth were too well disciplined not 
to understand at onee what was to be done, so we 
moyed by the left flank into the woods, then fil- 
ed to the left and towards to rear,faeed to the 
right. went forward at double-quick and met the 
charging brigades of Confederates with a counter 
charge and cut our way through their line, "us- 
ing," as stated in my diary, "bayonets, muskets, 
clubs, or any weapon- M Of course many of our men 
were killed , wounded or captured in the melee and 
many Confederates suffered the same fate. As 
stated by Col. Cutcheon in his report: 

"Major Barnes behared with the most reckless 
bravery , exposing himself where it seemed impos- 
sible for a man to lire, encouraging and steady- 
ing his men, regardless of danger. * • "The 
regiment at large did all that men could' do un- 
der the circumstances and most of them were at 
some stage of the fight prisoners, and some were 
•aptured and recaptured several times. " 

During the hand-to-hand struggle in the woods 
Sergeants Bidwell,Chadwiek and I had become sep- 
arated from our company, as indeed there was no 
order, nor formation of the men, it being a ease 
of "every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost." I had fired my gun and was loading 
it as well as I could on the run,Chudwick had 
fired his rifle but was making no attempt to re- 
load. Suddenly we three were eonfronted by a 
Confederate who presented a loaded gun and de- 
manded our surrender. The ease seemed hopeless 
for us, as the first movement of attempted re- 
sistance by any one of our number would result 
in his instant death. There was not a second of 
time in which to deliberate and Chadwick»s gun 
was already supping from his shoulder to the 
earth in token of surrender. But I had several 
months before resolved never to be taken prisone I 
er while there was a possibility of escaping a- 
live. So in less than an instant I had deter- 
mined to 8* ing the butt of my rifle around in a 
desperate and manifestly hopeless attempt to 
strike the muzzle of the Confederate's musket a- 
side before he could pull the trigger, rush past 
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him and try to g%t away before he could bring me 
dovm. The plan presented about one chance of 
escape to n/ine hundred and ninety-nine of 
death. But before I could attempt its execution 
Bidwell dropped on one knee, thrust hie gun be- 
tween Chadwiek»s legs and shot the Confederate 
dead in his tracks. It will never be possible 
for me to forget the expression on the face of 
that Confederate when he saw the approaching 
doom which he could not avert. 

Our regiment went into the fight that after- 
noon with nearly three hundred members all told 
— less than one hundred gathered in the rosd in 
the rear of our lines when for us the fighting 
was over. A few were not with us who had escap- 
ed but had not yet found their regiment. The 
losses in the Twentieth that day were 4 officers 
and IS enlisted men, total 20,killed; 2 officers 
and 102 enlisted men, total 104 wounded; missing 
19; total loss 143, the greatest loss numerically 
that the regiment suffered in any battle in its 
entire history. In Comp my C Maud-Maynard and 
Owen were killed ,Hfelee, Knox and Mulheron were 
wounded and Booth, Casey and Orwig were taken 
prisoners. 

Scarcely had the shattered fragments of our 
regiment assembled, every one so wearied with the 
hard fighting that it seemed as if we must die 
of exhaust ion ,when Gsn. Burnside and staff eame 
down the road and I could see by the expression 
on the general* s face that he was disappointed 
or displeased about something, I was not near 
enough to hear much of the conversation between 
the general and Major Barnes, but I heard the 
general say, "But why didn»t you stay there?" I 
could not hear all that Major Barnes said in re- 
ply but I heard him say,with some asperity, "We 
will go back, general, if you say so," to which 
the general evidently made a placating reply 
which I did not hear. And with measurelesc in- 
dignation I thought, "If you had been where we 
were, you old villain, you would have found out 
lay we didn»t stay." And then I thought further 
•lhat a mass of injustioe and ingratitude to us 
who are engaged in it this whole war is. Here 
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is an officer who has just performed one of the 
most able and "brilliant achievements of the war 
in rescuing his regiment from destruction, and in 
so doing has displayed the highest heroism as 
well as skill.and his reward is to be virtually 
condemned in the presence of his men, and that by 
the man of all others most responsible for the 
disaster that has befallen our division today." 

Of course Gen. Burn side had no idea of what 
had occurred in front of our division, but it was 
his business to know. And his implied reproof 
of Maj. Barne;? ;as contrary to military rules 
and usage. He should have asked an explanation 
of the division commander, if any was needed. But 
if he had done so in the manner or language in 
which he addressed Maj. Barnes, the reply of Gen. 
Willcox would have been worth going a long way 
to hear. I surmise that it would have been more 
decided than military. Within a few months Gen. 
Burnside was himself to suffer a great , notorious 
and cruel injustice at the hands of the comman- 
der of the Army of the Potomac, My sympathies 
were naturally greatly aroused in Gen. Burn- 
side* s behalf, and I could never think of his 
misfortune as retributive Just ice, but rather as 
a piece of unmitigated injustice. 

To return to our regiment. As stated by Gen. 
Cutcheon, "Conrad Noll , Co .D, afterward received 
the 'Congressional Medal of Honor 1 for distin- 
guished bravery in this battle, but , as was true 
at Horseshoe Bend, there were scores who merited 
it." Noll was the leader of a few men of the 
regiment who rescued the colors when in danger 
of capture. 

As to the conduct of the other regiments of 
our brigade, to quote farther from the work of 
Gen. Cutcheon: 

"The regiments all behaved with great gallan- 
try, and -he Sharpshooters proved themselves wor- 
thy comrades of the veteran Michigan regiments, 
and never afterwards fell below that high stand- 
ard." 

After night had fall en, put ting an end to the 
conflict of that fearful 12th of May, a solitary 
horseman approached the rear of the Union lines 
at the "Bloody Angle." The rain was still fall- 
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ing, heavily, drearily, as he looked out over a 
fart of the field where the conflict had raced 
with uninterrupted ferocity from daybreak until 
nightfall, but had now ceased except for an occa- 
sional «annpn- or rifle- sholffrom one or the other 
of the combatants. Except for the lurid glow of 

&.ft?^9 0 £W2£ASi tlrtn the ccc&c trap one of t.> 
reliered *IaakneBs, darknses and deso i a tion. The 

horseman was General Grant and for more than 
half an hour he sat upon his horse ,without mov- 
ing, in the darkness and rain, looking out over 
the stricken field. 

"His thou hts I scan not, but I ween 

That could their import hare keen seen," 
it would have be-n manifest that they were not 
- of a pleasant or cheerful character. For an 
that day all his carefully formed plans for the 
campaign had been expunged from the pages of 
possible history, amid the flowing of a vast 
quantity of the best blood of the nation; the 
Confederate army was impregnably intrenched be*. * 
tween the Union army and Richmond, and the object 
of the campaign could be attained only at the 
close of long months of desperate fighting,with 
the advantage all the time with the Confederates 
and by the sacrifice of an appalling number of 
lives. And thus darkly ended the Battle of 
Spottsylvania. 

I conclude this chapter in language employed 
by Gen. Cutcheon in his account of the battle- 
language in part expressive of iny convictions at 
the time and in part expressing accurately my 
feelings for many years paBt: 

"So far as immediate results were concerned, 
our losses seamed in vain. * • Nothing but 
a complete success by crushing the enemy* s line 
and breaking his power of immediate resistance, ; 
could have compensated for the fearful losses of 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of Hay ,1664, ITo more 
terrible fighting was ever witnessed anywhere in 
the world, and on the 12th it continued all day. 
But we cannot tell that story. 

■The grass now grows green where that most 
bloody tragedy was enacted, and many of the scars 
of war have healed, and a reunited nation rejoic- 
es in its renewed strength and in its increased 
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power and glory. But if we could enter into the 
secret life of the mothers , wives, sisters and 
friends of the men who fell at Lpottsylvania,and 
could count the pains and life-long sufferings 
of the wounded, we would gain some conception of 
the fearful cost at which this nation was Bared? 

CHAPTER XIV. 

BATTLES OJP TJOC NORTH ANHA ,BETHESDA CHURCH AHD 

COLD HARBOR. 

y In the evening of May 13, 18(54, the day follow- 
ing the Battle of Spottsylvania,I made the fol- 
lowing entry in my diary: 

"Raining in the morning. Arooe at daybreak, 
covered with mud, and formed line and stood in 
the rain till nearly noon,then moved out towards 
the skirmish line and began building works. At 
work in the trenches all day. Sharp skirmishing 
and some artillery in our front but no serious 
engagement." 

Our division was engaged in constructing de- 
fensive works for two or three more days, but on 
the 15th I was taken ill with f ever , caused by o- 
ver-exertion in the battle and after wards, and 
for a few days I was unable to sit up,but the 
enforced rest quickly restored me to health. Be- 
fore four o* clock in the morning of the 19th we 
left the trenches , moved about two miles to the 
left and again built earthworks. On the 21st 
after etyts«t,we moved to the rear, then toward 
the left and after marching all night we reached 
Bowling Green — near Guiney Station— early in the 
forenoon of the 2?nd. Halt lag for about two 
hours for breakfast and re; t,we again pushed on 
and arrived at Bethel Church, where army head- 
quarters were, late in the afternoon after march- 
ing more than thirty- five ailes in a little less 
than twenty- four hours. The night of the 22nd I 
was in command of a picket post so passed a see- 
on.; consecutive nignt without Bleep. At 5.30 in 
the morning of the 23d we resumed our march .po- 
ing first toward Jericho Bridge for a few miles, 



then toward Ox Ford on the North Anna river, 
where wa arrived late in the evening . That ev- 
ening I made thiB entry in toy diary: "Nearly dead 
from fatigue and want of sleep." 

After his defeat at Spot tsyliania. Gen. Grant 
took the only course which Was practically open 
to him by moving his army by the loft f 1 oik and 
endeavoring to cross the North Anna ahead of Lee 
and thus compel Lee's army to assail the Union 
army while the latter was strongly intrenehed 
"behind the North Anna, or to fight in the open. 
But ,an was destined to toe the case in every 
movement of the armies during the entire caar 
pal en, the purpose of the Union commander was 
f orese m toy the Confederates and when we arrived 
at the North Anna the Confederate army was al-r 
ready on the south side of the river and well 
intrenched. Gen. Grant did succeed in throwing 
a part of his force across the river, some atoove 
and some "below the Confederate army, but the po- 
sition of that army vas in the form ofl a trian* 
gle with the apex at Ox Ford, and thus the two 
parts of the Utfj.cn army were hopelessly separat- 
ed with no possibility of a coratoined or co-or- 
dinated movement. The only hope of success lay 
in breaking through the salient at Ox Ford, which 
would require the fording of a shallow tout wide 
stream and an assault on a large force of in- 
fantry and artillery .behind elaborate intreneh- 
ments and in a position which, aB described toy 
Gen. Cutcheon,"wa.s itself a natural fortress, the 
banks being high and rocky, and thoroughly 
screened with woods." It was apparent to uo at 
first glance that in an attempt to carry the po- 
sition by storm the chances of anything but 
death to the assailants were so attenuated as to 
be invisible. 

On arriving at Ox Ford our division relieved a 
division of tho Second Corps and before daybreak 
on the 24th we moved down to the ford, skirmish- 
ing with the enemy over a large part of the way, 
while the artillery on both sides was engaged at 
times with more or leas activity. After we had 
forced a passage to the river bank we remained 
in line of battle for s-veral hours , engaging the 
enemy on the opposite bank with both artillery 
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and rifle firing although little of our firing 
could have had any effect on account of the 
dense woods "by which the position of the enemy 
was concealed. Soon after noon, however , the or- 
der came to form the division for the intended 
assault , 

To our division had been assigned the task of 
forcing a passage of the ford and assaulting the 
works on the farther side, and the 20th Michigan 
had been designated to lead the assault which 
was to he made in column of divisions. (a divis- 
ion of a regiment "being two comp inies) left in 
front, and our regiment was formed in this manner 
for the assault. Major Barnes , acting as Lieut- 
Colonel, wae in command of the regiment, and Cap- 
tain Gro.nt was acting as Major. The formation 
placed HaJ. Cr mt juet behind the leading divis- 

once since the war heard Col. Grant tell how 
Barnes left his at at ion, came to the front and &n 
took his place by the side of Grant, and on Grant 
saying to him that he ought to keep the place to 
which he was entitled, in the rear of the column, 
replied, n lTo,Major,I know v.hat this assault means 
to all of us,and I'm going to stay with you." 

In this formation and position we remained for 
a number of hours, our feelings meanwhile being 
very much like those we experienced on that Sun- 
day morning in December ,1862, v/hen our corps was 
masued in column of regiments preparatory to 
t^o ming the heights at Fredericksburg, But in 
/case, as in that, wiser counsels prevailed and ±k 
the contemplated assault was abandoned. Had it 
not been, the frightful and useless slaughter of 
the men of our regiment at Spottsylvania would 
have been more than duplicated and in all proba- 
bility this account of the battle would never 
have be n written. Toward sunset we formed in 
line, fell back a short distance ,and the battle 
of the Uorth Anna was over so far as our divis- 
ion was concerned .The louses in the division I 
do not know. In our regiment three men were 
killed or mortally wounded and two wounded. In 
Company C one vac wounded— Perry Mroicheater, 

During the night of May 24, we lay on our arms 
in line of battle and before daylight in the 
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morning of the 25th our Una was advanced to the 
position we had occupied on the preceding day and 
earthworks were constructed— instead of this "be- 
ing done on the 23d as stated by Gon. Cutcheon. 
In these works we lay during the two following 
days, engaging the enemy in our front with "both 
artillery firing and snapshooting, while the Ar- 
my of the Potomac was engaged in a determined but 
rain struggle with the Confederates on the two 
sides of the angle on our right and left front. 
By nightfall on the 26th it had become evident 
that the attempt to dislodge Lee^ army from its 
position was a hopeless one and Gen. Grant ac- 
cepted the inevitable and the only alternative 
--a farther movement by the left flank and an- 
other attempt to interpose the Union army be- 
tween the Confederate army and Kichmond at or 
near Cold Harbor. The Army of the Potomac was 
in a most perilous position at the Worth Anna, 
divided into two parts with a hostile army be- 
tween them, neither part able to support the oth- 
er and a considerable river in the rear of both. 
But through the skilful planning of Gen. Grant 
and the still more skilful execution of the plan 
1>y his subordinates— especially by Gen. Warren 
of the Fifth Corps— that army was safely with- 
drawn to t&e north bank of the North Anna and 
the movement towards Cold Harbor was begun. I 
think that it was of this withdrawal of the Un- 
ion army from the North Anna that Gen. Grant af- | 
terwards -rote in his memoirs that Lee could 
have destroyed the Union army had he taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. But Grant believed 
that Lee w uld not dare to make the attempt and 
this belief was justified by the event. 

At the battle of Spott sylv nia and afterwards, 
the inconvenience and disadvantage of having the 
army operating under Grant in Virginia divided ± 
into two independent commands became so evident 
that Gen. Burnside suggested to Gen. Grant that 
the -Tinth Corps be incorporated with the Army of | 
the Potomac. This could not be done extept by 
the consent of Gen. Burnside, as Gen. Burnside 
was superior in r Ak to Gen. Meade. But Gen. 
Burnsid-i generously and patriotically offered to ' 



waive the privilege of rank in order that the 
movements of the Union forces in Virginia miciht 
be accomplished more smoothly and efficiently. 
The 9th Corps was accordingly incorporated with 
the Army of the Potomac on the 24th day of May. 
Gen. Burnslde»a generosity and patriotism were 
recognized in a way that will be stated "briefly 
hereafter in the chapter telling of the Battle 
of the Crater. 

At about four o'clock in the morning of the 
27th of May we received orderB to be ready to 
more at once and within an hour were on the w^y. 
We marched due east then south, making about 25 
miles that day and that night. In my diary it 
is stated that we crossed the Mattapony ,but this 
may be an error. We crossed a considerable 
stream which I was told or assumed was the Mat- 
tapony, but it may have been some other river. On 
the 28th we marched at six in the morning parch- 
ed about twenty-two miles, crossed the Pamunky 
Klver at about midnight , went about a mile beyond 
the river and bivouacked. Gen. Cutcheon— who 
was not with us— says that "This was one of the 
hardest day's marching the regiment ever had. - 
The day was intensely hot and the marehing ex- 
ceedingly hard, but, as I remember it, no harder 
than on the preceding day. In my diary it is 
stated that I went bathing in the Pamunky b ;f ore 
lying down. After being allowed to sleep until 
daybreak— about 3.30 o'clock— we were called up 
and moved forward t o or three miles to a point 
near Hanovertown. There our division went into 
battle formation but remained inactive and under 
. arms all day.. That night— as noted in my dia- 
ry—although skirmishing was going on in our 
front all ni^ht,I had the first really good 
night's sleep since our arrival at the Horth 
Anna. 

The next day, May 30, we again arose at daybreak 
and at five o'clock our corps moved forward in 
line of battle and engaged the Confederates then 
in force in our front and drove them over the 
Totepotomy(a small river) and for some distance 
beyond and to a point near Ha/'s Shop. There we 
halted at about seven in the morning, and during 
the rest of the day and until well into the 



night we were constructing earthworks , while con- 
stant skirmishing was going on in our front. 

At about that time the effect of the frightful 
slau ,-hter at Spottsylvania.of the failure at the 
North Anna and of the hard work of the campaign 
in fighting, marching and intrenching, began to be 
very manifest in the depressed spirits of the 

^8 n tSL°Hd4 v |lT8 n e^rllfloH4B d !nelJ t Telft B SS 
nor was I at any time so disheartened as were 
many others, even among the officers. But on 
that night of the 30th, wearied to the point of 
exhaustion in consequence of the help I had giv- 
en the man who were working under me ,wlth w«ary* 
nerves, aching muscles and a severe headache,! 
entered in my diary the following complaint: 

"Do net understand why we don't go on instead 
of stopping here. Could go into Richmond (now 
only a few miles away) if they would let us, but 
some one seems to be anxious to prolong the war 
as much as possible." 

I could not then foresee that the war would 
eome to an end after a time, that I should live 
to sea the end of it, and that for a number of 
years whenever the day and month of that entry 
in my diary came around I should have the honor 
and the privilege of pronouncing a eulogy of the 
heroiw men who were then dying all about us, some 
in battle. others from wounds or disease or be- 
cause of the hardships, labor and suffering inci- 
dent to the service. Kbr did I then know that 
at about that time the Confederate array had ar- 
rived at Cold Harbor in force and was again be- 
tween our army and Richmond. Some inkling of my 
f e ilings may have reached Gen. Grant in some way 
for two days later he essayed to force a passage 
to Richmond by ordering an attack by th^ Second 
Corps on the enemy's position at Cold Harbor. 
The result was a fearful, useless and wicked 
slaughter of the men of that corps. Always 
thereafter Gen. Grant deplored the giving of 
that order and freely expressed his regret on 
account of what he regarded as a serious error 
on his part in ordering the attack. We had no 
part in that particular battle, but we were des- 
tined to share in the effect of it on the same 
and the following day. 
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During the tv/o days that followed— Mjqtel and 
June l--our brigade supported other trools.and 
while sharp skirmishing was constantly going on 
in our front we took no active part in it. The 
greater part of the time we were engaged in 
b ^ lc i} ne aIid st lengthening light field works, 
chiefly rifle pits.which.I may or may not hare 
explained. were simply trenches about two or 
three feet deep and of the same width -with the 
excavated earth thrown out on the side of the 
ditch toward the enemy, so as to form a sort of 
parapet on which to rest our rifles. In these 

IJS! !!£ tre £« h «a men were aligned and found 
them of much protect ire value. 

Late in the afternoon of June 2 we received 
orders to march, and with the rest of the corps 
we moved a short distance to the vicinity of Be- 
thesda Church. This movement v/ a s the beginning 
of one that was Intended to be for the relief Of 
the Second Corps which in an attack on the ene- 
my^ works that morning had been repulsed with 
great slaughter. But as soon as the movement 
had fairly begun the Confederates came out of 
their works and attacked the rear of our corps 
with sreat impetuosity. This attack fell upon 
our regiment just as it was deploying into line 
at the junction of two roads. The aEtackinr 
force was so much stronger thai ours that any 
effort on our part to hold it back was doomed to 
failure from the beginning. Nevertheless we 
came into line with promptness and precision and 
remained in our place and fought the enemy for 
more than two hours alone and unaided .our regi- 
ment receiving and rebelling the onslaughts of a 
line of skirmishers and two lines of battle. But 
the loss of men in our ranks and the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the enemy in numbers finally 
compelled ua to retire after our ammunition was 
reduced to less than two rounds per man. Wo fell 
back a short distance to the protection of the 
reverse side of a line of rifle pits oonstruoted 
by the Confederates two years before. These 
were of little value as protection but we ral- 
lied behind them and lay there and with the help 
of reinforoements we continued the tight until 
after midnight , when the withdrawal of all our 
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supports compelled us to leave the ground, which 
vre did in good order and as silently as possi- 
ble. And as we were hopelessly separated from 
the rest of our brigade and division, we marched 
several miles and until nearly morning, when we 
found. Ui^. Second Division of our oorps(ours be- 
ing Ehe^liiraj than thr3W ouret3 i ve8 on the earth 

and slept the aleep of utter exhaustion under a 
drenching rain that had been falling during the 
whole of the engagement. 

In his report , made up according to information 

obtained afterwards , Gen, Cutcheon said: 

* • • "Major Barnes displayed his usual 
bravery and coolness, and by his prompt disposi- 
tions when the attack was first made, did much to 
prevent unfortunate results. I cannot but feel 
that considerable credit is due the regiment for 
maintaining their ground when their support had 
be-in withdrawn from both flanks and their ammu- 
nition exhausted.* 1 

The losses in our regiment in this battle were 
thre a killed outright ,19 wounded (several mortal- 
ly) and 13 captured. In Company C Sylvester 
Lewis was killed, Barney and a recruit named Mc- 
Call were mortally wounded ,Powle a wounded and 
Matthews .Monk and Powles taken prisoners. 

At daybreak in the morning of June 3. after 
sleeping about three hours, we started in search 
of our brigade and division, which we found in a 
short time and early in the morning were attack- 
ed by the enemy in strong force and the engage- 
ment thus begun lasted during the entire *ay, ev- 
ery charge made by the Confederates being re- 
pulsed with frightful slaughter, com»ea»ating in 
some degree for the havoc wrought in the ranks 
of the Second Corps on the preceding day. Dur- 
ing nearly the whole of the day of the 3d of 
June. our brigade supported the First Brigade of 
our division, but the losses in our brigade were 
quite a-vere. Towards night our division charg- 
ed, driving the enemy before us for some distance;, 
then retired to our former position. i3oon after 
dark our brig»4e relieved the First Brigade, so 
that for us the engagement continued during 
practically the whole of the night. The conclu- 
sion of the entry in my diary for that day was 
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"Nearly dead from fatigue , hunger and want of 
sleep. Sharp skirmishing and heavy cannonading 
nearly all night." 

In that battle at Gold Harbor our regiment 
l0 3t one killed and sixteen wounded, several of 
the latter "being mortally wounded. Of the mem* 
bers of Company C, Andrews was killed and Bid veil 
mortally wounded, I was afterwards told that 
when Barney and .Bidwell saw each other at the 
field hospital to which both had been carried, 
Bidwell said to Barney .exultantly ^You've only 
a furlough wound ,but I've got a home wound." The 
reason for this statement was that Barney had 
only a flesh wound. while the wound that Bidwell 
had received made the amputation of his leg nec- 
essary. The wounds of both proved to be mortal. 

In concluding his account of the fighting at 
Bethesda Church and Cold Harbor, Qen Cutcheon 
says: 

"By this tine the regiment had been reduced by 
its severe losses to less than one-half of the 
number of men it had at the opening of the cam- 
paign. Sergeant Arnold , Company D, records in his 
diary under date of June 3: •We now stack 140 
guns. 1 But the regiment had honored every de- 
mand upon it, and had won the admiration and 
praise of General Willcox and of all who com- 
manded it. Major Barnes had repeatedly distin- 
guished himself, and all, officers and men, had ac- 
quitted themselves gallantly." 
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WP ASSAULT Oil PBT3BSBURG. 

Not withstanding his declaration to the War De- 
partment of his "purpose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer," General Grant was 
too able a Military leader not t© recognize the 
truth that after the repulse at Cold Harbor his 
plan of the campaign had thus far been the ro- 
Torse of successful in ita execution, that it 
could he pursued only at a fearful cost in human 
lires and a needless expenditure of time and 
money, and that the sooner it was abandoned the 
better it would he for his o\m reputation and xn 
for the interests of the nation. But a fixed 
principle governing his conduct in all his life 
up to that time, and his promise to President 
Lincoln forbade any turning back, so after mature 
consideration he decided to change the base of 
operations to th*-; James Kivar (as General Me- 
Clellan had done under similar conditions two 
years before) , capture Petersburg and thus compel 
the evacuation of Richmond. MoGlellan had al- 
ways contended that the proper approach to Rich- 
mond was by way of the James .but in this had 
been overruled by Stanton and Kalleok.who in- 
sisted that a large Union force should at all 
times be betwe n the Confederate army and the 
national capital. Grant giving authority to do 
as he pleased, did not even consult the authori- 
ties at T/ashington but proceeded to put his in- 
tentions into execution. And the movement thus 
planned was a superb piece of strategy .very sim- 
ilar to that which Grant employed in his • cam- 
paign against Vioksburg in 1853. And I may add 
that, in spite of delays and disappointments, the 
success; of the military operations in Virginia 
dated from the change of base to the James and 
the ■•flaming of the e j»paign against Petersburg. 

On the 4th day of June, the day following our 
fight at Cold Harbor, we moved to the left and 
took possession of some works that until a short 
time before had been occupied by a part of the 
Second Corps. Prom that time until the 12th we 
were engaged in trench .varfare .?ith the Confed- 



•rates who occupied werks a skert distance in 
frent ef as, artillery firing .picket firing ana 
sharpskeeting going en practically all tke time, 
tfitk skert and irregular intervals ef quiet. At 
times we ckanged ear position slightly, at times 
adraneed er retired ear line a short diatanee 
and nearly all tke time were strengthening ear 
werks. On tke night ef tke Stk I was in command 
ef a picket tost and en tke 7tk we kad a lively 
skinnisk witk tke enemy virkile advancing ear line 
akeat a quarter ef a mile, I bein» in command ef 
part ef tke skirmisk line. In tkis uneventful 
way the days and nlgkts went ky until tke even- 
ing ef tke 12tk when we left our werks witk the 
utmost eautien and as silently as possible ,thls 
movement taking from about nine o'clock in tke 
evening until midnl ;ht . As soon as we were 
fairly out of tke trenekes we took our course 
toward Tunst all's Stat ion(noted in the 1862 c oa- 
paign) and marcked all nigkt. 

My remembrance and r eerd ef the events ef tke 
march from Cold Marker te Petersburg agrees in 
some respects with tke accounts quoted ky Gen. 
Cutcheen in kis "History" and disagrees in eth- 
ers , and these accounts differ in seme respects 
from each ether. eack agreeing witk mine in some 
instances and disagreeing in ethers. In skert. 
there are four er five imperfect er inharmonious 
accounts ef tke same events. I shall therefore 
give my ovra version according te my recollection 
and the entries in my di >.ry, without regard to 
the other accounts to which I have referred, 
without claiming that my version is in all xngxxrf 
regards absolutely correct. 

At about 9 o'clock in the forenoon ef June 13, 
we reacked Tunstall's Station where we rested 
for seme hours .then pushed on towards Wkite 
House Landing, (Gen. MeClellan's kase ef sup- 
plied until we were vithin a few miles ef that 
place, then turned to the south and marcked all 
the remainder ef that day and until late at 
night , miking about thirty miles after leaving 
the trenches near Cold Harbor, crossing tke 
Chiekahominy liver at Jones' Bridge. The object 
in taking us to Petersburg in this roundabout 
way was to deceive the enemy as to our inten- 



tions. This purpose was accomplished and for 
s©me days the Confederates wer© so mystified as 
to the purposes of Gen. Grant that they did 
nethlng to oppose tke marsh of the Union army 
until a part sf it had arrived in front if Pc- 
t erasure. Then followed a repetition sf the old 
story— hesitation and delay on tho part of 
Grant* a sub©rdinatea,«ompelling a hlosdy strug- 
gle of months to asssmpliah what ought to h rve 
hcjen accomplished within a few hours. 

June 14, we were aroused at 4 in the morning, 
marched at five and after marshing about fifteen 
miles ws arrived within about a mile of the 
Jamea liver and there halted to wait for the 
laying ©f the pontoon hridge acroau the river 
and the passage of other troops. The work sf 
laying the hridge was not completed until at 
some time on the following day. At 7.30 o'clock 
in the evening of June 15, we started towards the 
river hut it was after eleven o'clock before the 
troops in advanse of us were out of the way so 
that we sould sross the river, which we did ahout 
midnight. 

Several years ago Z wrote for an ephemeral 
puhlisation,a true story of an incident connect- 
ed with ©ur march on the night sf the 15th and 
the crossing of the James. The story is quite 
too long to he repe-ited here even in an abbrevi- 
ated form and I greatly prefer that it should he 
read as it waa written and appears somewhere in 
my "Writings" hut in which volume I do not n©w 
recall. Z will explain that ths three soldiers 
referred to in the article were Crowell ©f Go. K 
and Larkin and myself of Co, C of ©ur regiment. 

!e arrived in front ©f Petersburg at ahout or 
a little after noon June 10 . Our hrigade formed 
on the extreme left of that part of the array 
then on the ground, the line of the hrigade ex- 
tending from where Fort St e adman was afterwards 
erected to the future site ©f F©rt Morton. On 
the preceding day— the 15th— the 18th Corps had 
captured the enemy* s works from the Appommattox 
for a consider abl© diatanse to the left. Han- 
cock's Corps—the 2nd— arrived toward evening on 
the 15th. Up to tkat time tke Confederate for©e 
in Petershurg was negligible and the 2nd and 



18th corps, or the 2nd eorps alone, could hare 
taken the city with ease had one or hoth ©f 
these corps advanced against the works that e- 
vening,and thus the sle^e lasting nearly ten 
months, and the great less of life suffered in 
the repeated attempts to tike the eity by as- 
sault would hare been wholly obviated. But Gen. 
Hancock, claiming afterwards that he did net un- 
derstand that he was to do more than wring his 
corps ssefore the eity and there await the arri- 
ral of the rest of the army .allowed the golden 
opportunity M slip hy,and during the night Con- 
federate reinforcements were poured into the 
•ity and by the time of our arrival a large part 
ef Lee*s army was in the works in our front, 
Oen. Hancock was one of the ahlest generals of 
the Union army, hut on that occasion he failed to 
follow the fine example of Willeex at the Ky and 
go heyond the letter of his ordors when the con- 
ditions plainly required such a course. In a 
military leader the prime qualifications are 
alertness and audacity as well as ability .and 
for every military failure that happens through 
too great aggressiveness, at least ten are the 
result of over- caution, hesitancy and military 
timidity. 

After arriving near Petersburg we rested for 
a few hours, then formed in line in the rear cf 
the First Brigade hut made no advance during the 
remainder of that long afternoon. There seamed 
to be no eoncert of action by the troops that 
had arrived and the consequent delay was wholly 
to the advantage of the Confederates and fatal 
to Grant »s purpose to effect a speedy capture af 
the city. Shortly after dark our division was 
moved to the ri^ht and in front of the Second 
Corps, the First Brigade on the right, ours on the 
left, and there we lay on our arms all night. 
There was a little desultory firing a few times 
during the night cut not enough to prevent me 
from slewing for the greater part of the time. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 17th we were 
called up .moved to the left, and while awaiting 
orders prepared and ate a hasty breakfast. At 
about that time the Second T)iTision of our corps 
assaulted and carried the works somewhat to our 
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rigkt ,eapturi»g two strong eartkworks, several 
pieces of artillery and many prisoners. .Ul the 
Confederate workB at Petersburg could kave keen 
captured in tke same way on tke preceding day 
kad an attack in foroo keen made. 

Orders to mere came at 7 clock, kut the move- 
ment did net kegin until after eight. Wo then 
mored forward in line of kattle to a ravine, 
there halted and formed for the eh -urge, our brig- 
ade in tke rear of the First Brigade. But no 
order to assault earns until noon, We then 
charged with the visor, the determination and the 
steadfastness? that had characterized the men of 
the Third Division in every kattle of tke cam- 
paign in hich they had been engaged. But ky 
this time the greater part cr tke whole of Loe # s 
army was in Petersburg, the works in our front 
were fully manned and from thoir riflepits aJftd 
katteries a murderous storm of shot and skell 
was poured upon tke leading krigade and to seao 
extent upon our krigade. And to make tke situa- 
tion vastly worse for us, tke wrong direction kad 
keen siren so that our advance was nearly at a 
right angle with tke works whiek we were direct- 
ed to assault. This sukjectod us to an enfilad- 
ing fire ky which tk« First Brigade was practic- 
ally destroyed and our brigade easily depleted in 
numkers. We therefore halted, lay down,and under 
a fierce fire from tke enemy's works dug shallow 
and narrow excavations witk our hayonets, throw- 
ing tke eartk in front of us with our tin eupo 
and plates. With only this wholly insufficient 
protect ion, we lay there until after six e* clock 
then moved to tke left of tke First Division and 
witk that division wo again charged on tke works 
of the enemy. But tke only success achieved in 
that charge was a temporary one ky the Firot 
Michigan Skarpshooters on tke extreme left of 
our division and of tko army, who stormed and 
carried a line of tke Confederate works, t iking 
many prisoners and arms and a stand of colors. 
But the enemy was immediately reinforced .made a 
counter attack, recaptured the works and took a 
large part of the Bkarpskooters as prisoners. It 
was in this charge that Major Hklnes was killed. 
Wc continued fitting until after dark, then 



built breastworks and lay behind them on our 
arms all night. During the night the rebels a- 
bandoned their works in our front and retired to 
and fortified a inucji stronger position in bhBir 
rear. 

Barly in the morning of June IS, (the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo) we advanced through a belt of 
pine woods and into a field of grain where we 
reached the rebel works that had been abandoned 
during the preceding night. There we halted un- 
der fire from the enemy's batteries and remained 
until well towards noon, when we advanced across 

an open field under a destructive fire^ for near- 
ly half a mile and drove the Confederates from 

the railroad cut of the Norfolk & Petersburg 
Railroad back into their works. But this ad- 
vance /as attended with frightful losses in our 
ranks in both killed and wounded , among the mor- 
tally wounded being Major George C. B*m-~,£3t- 
ia Q mi Liaututtrtiit-CuxonoX j,n conaand oi uut reg* 
iiacriw. He ..to a run, onrougn fcne lungw una died 
two days liter. As we were charging across the 
field I heard some one cry out, "The Major is 
killed, "and I supposed it to be true until the 
following day. But I could not even look a- 
round. I simply shouted to the boys just in 
front of me, "Never mind, boys, never mind! Go on!* 

Gen. Gutcheon is right in saying that the fort 
which was afterwards erected almost on the spot 
where Major Barnes fell should have been named 
"Fort Barnes" instead of "Fort Morton," the lat- 
ter instead of the former name being given to it 
because Ma j . Morton was a member of the staff of 
General Burnside. 

Reaching the railroad cut we threw ourselves 
into it only to receive an enfilading fire from 
the earthworks of the enemy which struck our men 
down by scores. The r ink of commanding officer 
of our brigade was transmitted from one to an- 
other three times while we were in the railroad 
cut, Colonels Christ ,Raulston and Travers being 
successively wounded and compelled to relinquish 
the coiiimand and leave the field. Several times 
we attempted to advance, but each time so many of 
the men who succeeded in climbing to the top of 
the cut were at once killed or wounded that the 
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attempt had to be abandoned. So for a time srll 
that we could do was to lie close to the ground 
or hug the side of the cut and return the fire 
of the enemy as best we could. But at dusk a 
planned and concerted movement was made by which 
we succeeded in getting beyond the railroad. 
Then under a terrific fire of shells, canister 
and bullets, and without any chance to get in 
proper format ion, we charged the enemy 1 s works. 
But the severe losses we had suffered left our 
force wholly inadequate to the task of breaking 
the enemy's line, but we went on until we found 
that our brigade was considerably in advance of 
the troops on either side of us, thus breaking 
our line by its own momentum. We were now with- 
in 150 yards— leee than 30 rods—of the enemy 1 s 
works, the nearest approach made by any part of 
the army during the assault. We could go no 
farther, so threw ourselves down and, under a 
wasting fire, with bayonets, tin cups, tin plates 
and our bare hands we threw up a flimsy shelter 
in our front and then, too tired to do more. we 
lay down on our arms and kept up a lively skir- 
mish fire until a little before daylight on the 
following day, when we were relieved bv other 
troops and fell back to a point n^ar that from 
which the assault was launched on the 18th. The 
little ridge of earth which we threw up at the 
point of our farthest advance was enlarged and 
strengthened on the following day and became the 
famous "Horseshoe" of the siege, the toe of the 
shoe being the point nearest the enemy on 
any part of the long line of earthworks and the 
point attained by our brigade in the desperate 
assault on the enemy* e lines on the 18th of 
June. 

Thro? army corps, the 2nd, 5th and 9th, were en- 
gaged in the assault that day, but to our brigade 
belongs the honor of having fought its way a- 
galnst overwhelming odds nearer to the enemy's 
line than did any other part of the army. 

Our losses in the assault on Petersburg were 
appalling. In our regiment the loss in killed 
and wounded was more than half the number engag- 
ed, being thirty killed or mortally wounded and 
sixty-two wounded. In Company C Barnes, Hicks 
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and Gear wore killed or mortally wounded and 
Knight ,BroH7i, Stevenson and Traut ware wundod. 

The entry In ray diary of June 19, 1364, reads 
awkwardly (on account of the haute in which the 
entry was mad;), and one reading it would infer 
that on that day I first learned that Lieutenant 
HicK8 hid been killed on the preceding day. This 
wai: not the case* Hla name was grouped in that 
connection with those of other a of ay closest 
friends who had Dean alain or mortally wounded. 
Barnes , Hicks ,Khines and Knight. Those days were 
the blackest to mo of any in tho whole history 
of the war, because of the loss of the four n ant- 
ed, than the dearest friends I hod on earth, aulde 
from my near relatives, and as dear as any that 1 
have ever had in ail my life. And in the death 
of Levant C. Shines perished ray fond hopes of 
association with him both socially and in buei- 
H9S& after the war. And the entry referred to 
given no real idea of my mental anguish when the 
knowledge of the irreparable losses I had sus- 
tained oarae fully to my knov/ledge and I realized 
that I amet bear a weight of sorrow for my fal- 
len friends and comrades to the end of my daye. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SIEGE OP PETERSBURG. BATTLE OP THE CRATER . 

Juot before the dawn of the morning of June 
19th the sad remnant of our brigade was relieved 
by other 1. oops and fell back beyond the rail- 
road and for several days thereafter was moved 
about from place to place and engaged during the 
greater part of the time in constructing earth- 
works. All attempts to carry the defenses of 
Petersburg by storm having proved worse than 
f ruitless,and having resulted only in a great 
loots of life, and a serious depletion of the for- 
ces under his command,Gen. Grant had no alterna- 
tive but to undertake the reduction of the city 
by the alow processes of a siege, as he had play- 
ed his last card ao far as movements by the 
flank were concerned. 



No fighting being contemplated for a time by 
our army, I obtained a pass to City Point on the 
James— our base of supplies and about ten miles 
from the front as near as I can now remember. I 
went there accompanied by John Larkin and on our 
way back we met W.W.Woolnough(the editor of the 
Battle Creek Journal of which I viae an occasion- 
al war correspond :nt) and Doctors Cox and Slater, 
all good friends of :nine from Battle Creek. They 
had been sent by the citizens of that city to do 
all that could be done to recover the bodies of 
the dead and attend to the comfort of the wound- 
ed who were from Battle Creek. For Battle Creek 
had been sorely smitten by the carnage of those 
two awful days of June 17 and 18, among the fal- 
len being some who were her best citizens in 
peace as well as among her noblest and bravest 
in war. 

After dark on the evening of the 22nd I went 
on picket, in charge of a short section of the 
line in front of our regiment. The night was 
spent largely in enlarging and strengthening the 
detached vorks that protected the pickets , while 
picket firing and occasionally artillery firing 

as going on during the whole of the night and 
of the day following. We were relieved by other 
pickets soon after dark on the 23d and returned 
to the main line. And that night and day were 
typical of those that followed on the picket 
line during the whole of the siege, the detail of 
off icers , non-commissioned officers and men for 
picket being changed every evening. And on the 
main line the men were engaged in enlarging the 
works day after day for several months and to 
some extent during the whole nine months of the 
siege. In all parts of the main line they were 
under artillery fire night and day, and on many 
i ortions of the line rifle shots were frequently 
exchanged between those occupying the main works 
on the Union and those on the Confederate side. 
And thus the long, hard, weary and anxious days of 
mingled working and fighting came and went , day 
after day, week" after week and month after month 
until the end. 

On the 24th of June our position was moved to 
the left of the Suffolk Eoad and on the main 



line where, as on all other parte of the line 
that we occupied at any time during the siege .we 
were constantly engaged in fortifying and fight- 
ing and, as Gen. Cutcheon says: m ?e v days passed 
that come one in the "brigade was not killed or 
wounded." 

On the 24th of June I fell ill as the result 
of the fighting, exposure, weariness and mental 
suffering of the preceding we<;k and" was obliged 
to be off duty during the whole of the following 
day, but on the 25th as enough better to go on 
duty again. On the 28th of June I was ordered 
to report to Lieut. Emory of the 36th Mass., then 
the Commissary of Subsist enoe of the First Brig- 
ade of the Fourth Division of our corps. This 
was a division of colored troops and Lieut. Emo- 
ry had been detailed as commissary of one of its 
brigades either at the beginning or soon after 
the beginning of the campaign. Being in need of 
help ,from some cause not now remembered, he had 
asked that I be sent to his assistance. I have 
already d< scribed my work as a clerk in the of- 
fice of a brigade commissary , which in the pres- 
ent instance was in no particular different from 
that .,-hich I had done with white troops. My du- 
ties consisted chiefly in going to the base of 
supplies for the army at City Point on certain 
days, receiving subsistence stores, going to the 
front with the wagons and turning these stores 
over to th : commissary sergeants of the differ- 
ent regiments of the brigade a little to the xxx 
rear of the lines. On other days I was engaged 
in making out returns of commissary stores that 
had be±n is sued, re qui sit ions and other papers of 
that nature. A detailed account of the events 
of each day in tfaich I was concerned , may be 
found in the diary which I kept during the time 
when I was thus employed. The respite from the 
hard work of the line was a good thing for me, as 
the rigorous work of the campaign and ray sorrow 
over the loss of friends had greatly impaired my 
strength and spirits. I was not what we used to 
call in the army "demoralized," only worn out 
' ,vi &Lr iD or, care, anxiety and sorrow. 

with my time employed in the way I have indi- 
cated, the days and weeks went by, and it was 



while I was on detached service that the Battle 
of the Grater occurred. I was not in that en- 
gagement so it was no part of my army life. But 
I record here a very brief account of thy events 
connected with the battle because it is due to 
the memory of the boys of the -Ninth Army Corps 
who have departed that the survivors of that he- 
roic body of men should take every opportunity 
to tall the story of those events as they actu- 
ally occurred. And .hat I here write concerning 
them is the absolute truth, not only according to 
what I learned at the time but also ao as abun- 
dantly proved by the testimony taken before the 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. 

The point on our lines that formed the toe of 
the "horseshoe" to which our brigade fought its 
way on the 18th of June, was nearer the enemy* s 
lines than any other place on the line and was 
directly opposite a Confederate fort which form- 
ed a salient in the enemy's line. The topo- 
graphical situation was such that it occurred to 
Col. Pleaaantsjpf the 48th Pa., a very Bkilful en- 
gineer, that it would be a feasible plan to mine 
the Confederate fort referred to and thus open a 
way through the enemy's lines. Gen. Burnside 
approved the plan and it was submitted to the 
army headquarters. Had it been heartily adopted 
by the army authorities the siege of Petersburg 
would have ended in July. 1864. 

But unfortunately for the enterprise Gen. Xxxoti 
Meade had a very strong feeling of antipathy 
toward Gen. Burnside, dating back to the battle 
of Fredericksburg. Meade was never a great gen- 
eral but a very ordinary one. He waB not the e- 
qual of Hancock or Warren and not to be compared 
for a moment with Sherman or tlieridan or Thomas. 
Grant found him in command of the Army of the 
Potomac and loft him there, which was just as 
well,au the movements of that army were to be mx'. 
under Grant's immediate direotion during the 
campaign, Meade having only to arrange the de- 
tails of the movements ord rod by Grant. And 
Meade was no greater as a man than he was as a 
general. He had a narrow mind, a jealous spirit, 
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and an irascible and ungoverned temper. Meade 
had been ill used at Fredericksburg ,but the 
bl-uae should have rested on Franklin more than 
on Burnside. But Meade was bitter towafcds Burn- 
side on account of it and was also jealous of 
Burnside because of President Lincoln* a liking 
for Burnside, arid also because in the fall and 
winter of 1863-4 while certain operations of the 
Army of the Potomac had brought the reverse of 
credit to Meade ,Burnside had von laurels in Bast 
Tennessee. 

i?o when the project for mining the fort was 
presented at Meade's headquarters it was scouted 
and declared to be wholly impracticable. But in 
some way leave ras obtained to undertake the 
work of sinking thy mine and it was proceeded 
with. though under/great difficulties, owing to the 
attitude of the authorities at army headquarters. 
Bo petty and mean was this attitude that Gen. 
Burnside -vas refused the use of instruments with 
which to make the necessary t riangulat ions , and 
Col. Pleasant 8 had to use an oldfashioned theodo- 
lite for that purpose. The use of the wheelbar- 
rows at army headquarters for wheeling out the 
earth from the mine was also refused and the 
boys of the 48th Pa. had to nail handles to 
hardbread boxes and carry the earth out by hand. 

In spite of these and other discouragements 
the work of mining proceeded until it was fin- 
ished and nothing remained to do but explode the 
mine and make the assault . And for this assault 
Gen. Burnside made the most skilful and careful 
preparations. Gen. Humphrey , then commanding our 
brigade, tol4 me after the war how Gen. Burnside 
took him up in a lookout and pointed out to him 
the place and work of his brigade in the assault. 
And Gen. Burnside' s plan was the best possible 
one and as certain of succeas as any battle plan 
could possibly be. As uoon as the mine was 
sprung the Fourth( colored ) division of our corps 
was to rush through the gap, the leading brigade 
to wheel to the right , assail the Confederate 
line in the fi ink and re ir and clear the line as 
far as possible, while the other colored brigade 
was to wheel to the left and execute the same 



movement and purpose in that direction, mile 
this was being done the other divisions of our 
corps were to pass through the enlarged gap in 
the enemy's line and, being in no danger from an 
enfilading fire, go forward and seize the crest 
of a slight eminence in the rear of the Confed- 
erate works. This would effectually creak Lee»s 
lines and compel the evacuation of Petersburg 
and Richmond, as happened in the following April. 
And this outcome of the assault would have been 
greatly facilitated by the fact that Grant ,by 
H>fi sending a single corpB of his army across the 
James and in the direction of Bichmond,had lured 
a part of Lee's army across the Appommattox. I 
have been at the 8rater and over the ground in 
that vicinity since the war, and it is plain to 
anybody with any knowledge of military science 

Sfe&J^-l^nSS&ISll Pl&n "been carried out the 
success of the movement would have been assured. 

But after all the preparations for the assault 
had been made Meade awoke to the fact that the 
success of the plan would redound to Burnside^ 
credit. To prevent this Meade concluded to him- 
self assume the direction of the movement which 
up to that time he had done nothing but dispar- 
age. So he sent for Burnaide and on ascertain* 
ing his plans peremptorily ordered him to change 
them and have a white division, instead of the 
colored division, lead the assault. This order 
was without reason or excuse and brought about 
the failure of the movement. The colored divis- 
ion was especially qualified for the work of 
leafing the charge, as they were new troops and 
--like the 17th Michigian at South Mount ain— xmdK 
would have gone into the fight with ail the ar- 
dor and enthusiasm of men who have never been in 
battle. Tffhen they were finally sent into the 
fight, too late to be of any servioe,they did 
better fighting than was done by any other &kxkx\ 
division on that disastrous day,as they had been 
impressed with the idea that the credit of the 
colored soldiers in the war deponded on them. 
Besides this, they had been for some weeks drill- 
ed in the evolutions they were to make in the 
attack,and no white division had been thus pre- 
pared, so that it was not possible at that late 
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hour to substitute any white division for the 
colored troops and carry out the plan of attack. 
Burnside was unfortunate in his selection of the 
division that was to lead the assault .but it was 
wholly his misfortune and not his fault. The 
division chosen was as ;ood as there was in the 
corps, but its commander was incompetent and cow- 
ardly and did not even go with his command .so 
that when the men had reached the Confederate 
works they were without a leader. And every at- 
tempt to advance to the eminence in the rear of 
the Crater was stopped by an enfilading fire 
from the right and left (which vould have been 
revented by the colored troops had Burnside 
een permitted to carry out his plan)making any 
advance a military and moral impossibility. 

As I took no part in the battle I shall not 
attempt to describe it. Gen. Cutoheon has done 
so at length and while his description is inac- 
curate in a fevr details concerning things he did 
not see, it is on the whole correct and gives an 
accurate account of the part taken by our brig- 
ade's well as by our regiment , then numbering 
only 125 men. All our brigade and division be- 
haved nobly with the single exception of the 
46th N.Y.,(a German regiment in which all the 
commands were given in the German language.) 
That regiment failed miserably but~their failure 
had little or nothing to do with the failure of 
the attack which was doomed when Gen. Meade for- 
bade the carrying out of the plan of Gen. Burn- 
side. And Gen. Cutcheon is right in saying: "The 
attack did not fail from want of courage or sac- 
rifice on the part of the men. The men 'were 
brave.and there was a superabundance of sacri- 
fice.* This is attested by the fact that the 
losses in our corps were nearly 3,500 men. The 
failure of the assault was due solely and wholly 
to the pernicious interference with Gen. Burn- 
side* s plans by Gen. Meade. 

In our regiment six were killed, 27 wounded and 
20 were made prisoners, among the latter the col- 
or sergeant and the regimental colors. Of Compa- 
ny C Terrill was killed jChddwick.K.B.Bevier, (a 
recruit) Bushnell and Wm. J. Lewi s were wounded 
and David Deraott and Witter were oaptured. 

Gen. Cutcheon is very mild in his comments on 
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the Mtter feeling and "acrimonious discussion" 
that followed the battle of the Crater, the far- 
cical court of inquiry called by Meade and ap- 
pointed by Meade for the manifest purpose of 
clearing him from the blame which he Justly det- 
served for the disastrous outcome of the enter- 
prise. But Gen. Outcheon is wrong in saying 
that General Burnside waB relieved of his com- 
mand as a result of the findings of the court, as 
he had r signed the command and gone home to 
Khode Island not long after the battle .filled 
with righteous indignation on account of the 
treatment he had received and bitterly denounc- 
ing those who were guilty of it. The Congres- 
sional Committee on the Conduct of the War de- 
voted much time and pains to the matter and ar- 
rived at a conclusion quite different from that 
of the alleged court of Inquiry. Grant in his 
memoirs holds Burneide responsible for the fail- 
ure, but this was on a par with his treatment of 
Warren at a later period of the war. In uphold- 
ing Meade and Sheridan, Grant displayed the same 
tendency manifested by Taft and. VilBon and oth- 
ers—to approve of what is dona by a near subor- 
dinate without regard to the quality of the act 
IB question. In the cases of Burnside and War- 
ren, Grants action showed that he wa3 devoid of 
that sense of justice which every man should 
possess — a lack that was painfully evident in 
Grant during his later career in civil life. 

On pages 147 and 148 of his "History," Gen. 
Cutchoon p Ays a deserved tribute to General Burn- 
side, closing thus: 

"After the close of the war he became Governor 
of the State of Khode Island for several terms 
and then was elected to the Senate of the United 
•St at os, of which he remained a member until the 
t ime of his death. 

"It may be th it there will never be a consen- 
sus of opinion as to General Burnside 1 s place as 
a Boldier f but there can never be any question as 
to his unfaltering patriotism and his entire de- 
votion to duty." 
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CHAP1BR XVII. 

i 

WSLDON SAILSOAD jPSEBLSa 1 FARM, HAT GHKB • S HUH. 

The disaster to our corps ,and especially that 
which befell our regiment in the Battle of the 
Crater, filled me with a strong desire to return 
to the ranks. And this desire waB heightened by 
the fact that before the battle abave named 
Lieut. Imory had been promoted to the rank of 
First Lieutenant and had joined his regiment. 
His place as Brigade Commissary had been filled 
by the appointment of Captain Gregory, a Commis- 
sary of Subsistence, with whom I had only offi- 
cial relations. Accordingly on the 6th of Au- 
gust I made a written application for leave to 
return to my regiment. This I placed in the 
hands of Capt. Gregory and it was duly forwarded 
through military channels to the headquarters of 
the brigade ,di vision and corps. 

By proclamation of President Lincoln August 4 
was observed throughout the country as a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer. Beligious serv*. 
ices were held in nearly all the regiments of 
the army and at the headquarters of our division. 

On the 8th of August I received orders from 
the . corps commander, Gen. Burnside.to report to 
the commanding officer of the 20th Michigan, 
which I did in the evening of the same day and 
again took up my duties as a sergeant with one 
of the oompanias of the regiment , which then num- 
bered only one hundred men and had been divided 
into -fch-Foe provisional companies, there being on- 
ly enough commissioned and non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the regiment for that number of compa- 
nies. 

It was at about this time (but at just what 
date I never knew) that the officers of the 20th 
Michigan prepared a petition to the Governor of 
Michigan, asking that I be commissioned as First 
Lieutenant in the regiment. I never saw the pe- 
tition and did not hear of its existence until a 
long time afterwards, but when I did learn of it 
I was told that it was very laudatory in its ex- 
pressions concerning me. It ,as signed by all 
the line officers present , Major Grant, the only 
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field officer except the regimental commander, 
being absent on recruiting service. But when 
the paper was presented to the commanding offi- 
cer of the regiment , Lieut .-Col. Cutcheon,he re- 
fused to sign it, but added a statement and re- 
quest in v/hioh he endorsed all that was said in 
the petition concerning my services and qualifi- 
cations and also recommended my appointment to a 
first-lieutenancy "in any Michigan regiment ex- 
cept the Twentieth Infantry." He excused this 
ac-ion on the ground that there were other ser- 
geants in the regiment whose appointments pre- 
ceded mine in time and that it would be unjust 
to them to promote me out of mjs turn. But this 
was only a pretext t the real reason being his ill 
will towards me beoause of events that were re- 
lated in an earlier part of this work. 

When I returned to the regiment it had be ;n 
ithdrawn from the front line and was lying a 
short distance in the rear and a little to the 
left of the "horseshoe. M On August 13,1 receiv- 
ed four months 1 pay at the rate of 17 dollars 
per month for March and April and $22 per month 
for May and June, the difference being due, if I 
remember aright, to the provisions of an Act of 
Congresa increasing the pay of those in the ser- 
vice. On the night of August 14 and during the 
day of August 15 I was in charge of a picket 
post. On being relieved after dark on the 15th 
I was unable to find my regiment, as the brigade 
had been moved on the evening of the 14th to the 
front line and to the leit of the "horseshoe," 
and not far from the Jerusalem Plank Koad. So I 
slept on that night of the 15th behind some 
works in our former c^smp,and the next morning 
found our brigade. In the position where the 
brigade then was"The old order of things, "as 
Gen. Cutcheon says, "was resumed— the daily fir4 it 
ings,the occasional artillery duels, the nightly 
alarms, a man killed now and then, and some one jot 1 , 
hit almost every day." 

At 2 o'clock, A.M. on the 19thjbf August w© were 
awakened and ordered to be ready to move at 
once. After eating a hurried breakfast we moved 
at 3 A.M. to the rear of our lines and to the 
left several miles to reinforce the Fifth Corps. 
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^fnaSS r ? B #V?J er Y?: rreri » ha - d fought a san- 

guinary battle on the lath and had won an ia- 

S- n r ! ^ V K cfcory » Ca JP turin g a lar S e section of the 
weidon Kailroad,one of Lee»s chief lines of sup- 
ply. But great numbers of the enemy were being 
massed against Warren .and our corps .then under 
Gen. Parke, was sent to Warren 1 s support. We ar- 
rived on the field of operations about noon and 
after a hasty dinner our division was formed in 
order of battle and advanced. We soon became 
heavily engaged, but fortunately sustained slight 
loss,the chief losses being suffered by the 
First Brigade on our ri,:ht. But the hardest 
fighting vas in our front and a little toward 
the left where the enemy by massing a strong 
force and by a tactical movement described by 
Gen. Cutcheon.sucoooded in taking a part of the 
line held by the Fifth Corps. Bo after being 
under fire for some hours and returning the fire 
to some extent, and after being moved about from 
place to place until late in th« afternoon. our 
brigade was moved to the left about half a mile 
formed in line of battle and ordered to advance* 
and retake the line that had been taken from a 
brigade of the Fifth Corps. 

Gen. Cut cheon, following the usual course pur- 
sued by him in his "History*, describes the bat- 
tle that ensued as if it were a small affair .al- 
though in fact it was a very serious engagement 
in hich both infantry in considerable numbers 
and artillery to the extent of several batteries 
participated on both sides, the engagement last- 
ing for not less than three hours. It was late 
in the afternoon when we moved forward into the 
woods in our front where we were met with a tre- 
mendous storm of artillery and musketry fire 
which we at once returned and went forward, ot 
attempted to do so, as rapidly as the strong re- 
sistance would permit. 

For about an hour we made little progress. But 
after a time the vigor and persistence of our 
attack which admitted of no denial .began to tell 
on the Confederates and their line slowly and 
stubbornly began to give way. And Oen. Cut cheon 
fails to mention an incident of the battle which 
took place at about that time. On the 4th of 
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SiffSilJ*' da ¥ of faoti "g and pr yer, Lieut .-Col 

e ? n ~ aa * »*» afterwards told,not being 
present myself— aseembled the men of hia regi- 
ment and in the abaenoe of the chaplain give the 
?n y ?«f? 9XC9 ' d ^Sly fine address, exhorting them 
to follow a religious life, to shun all wicked 

£ Hi especially the use of profane language. 

vt the cloae of the address he offered a fervent 

5??i5o^ i3 ? S f raye ^ In the tattl3 of Weldon 
iii «S ad, just as the enemy was beginning to give 
ground and we were feeling jubilant over the 
Sr2 8p ?S\ of v i°; or y t an order waa brought by an 
aiae mat m halt where we were. Yte afterwards 1 
inferred that this waa merely to allow other 
parts of the line to come up on a line with us. 
but at the time we understood that we were to 
?2Ji and intrench, and this filled us with great 
JSfi^ atlon and anger. And Gol. Outchoon It aaocx 
once broke forth into the most blaaphemoua im- 
precationa.awearing like the veriest trooper and 
profanely calling down all the poaalble curaes 
of heaven upon -whomsoever might be the origina- 
tor of that order. And all the while the men of 
his regiment, including several future Doctora of 
Divinity, stood there in the battle amoke.black- 
f?SL^Si fi 4tt i? r ?f thln « hrta vily from the'exer- 
but r-r^?%f leh . f" d also breathing a silent 
was saying! W ° rd their conuaand9r 

But after a few mommts the command "Forward ■ 
waa given and we moved on. Again the enemy put 
up a stubborn resistance .but waa forced tc > re- 
tire while we followed with what the late K.Q. 
umith would have termed "accelerated velocity • 
unuil the retrograde movement of the enemy be- 
came a retreat, when we aet up a savage yell 
charged on the double quick, swept over the works 
held by the enemy, with great slaughter of our 
foes and some loss on our aide , capturing prison- 
ers, small arms and equipments in large quanti- 
ties and winning the battle. Ve rem lined in the 
trenches we had recaptured during the ni-ht.in 
mud and water .with a heavy atorm of rain falling 
on us, while the enemy made repeated attempts to 
retake the worka but waa each time repulsed with 
severe lossea in killed and wounded, while our 
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losse; were very slight. Before noon of the 
following day— August 20— we were withdrawn from 
the trenches and sent to the rear and within a 
few mindtes our regiment w lb sent back to hold 
the entire line captured "by our brigade on the 
preceding day. The position was a perilous one, 
but fortunately no decided attack wau made on us 
and on the morning of the 21st we wore again- re- 
lieved and ;vent to the rear. During that day 
heavy fighting took place in our front in which 
we took little part, When the day closed the jbh 
enemy had been everywhere repulsed and Warren* s 
hold on the Weldon railroad was secure. And 
this was the first of a series of events that 
recruited in the fall of Petersburg. 

The losses in our regiment in the battle were 
exceedingly light considering the severity of 
the fighting at timsB,the total being six wound- 
ed. In Company C Frank M. Howe was severely 
wounded. Howe was my bunk-mate for a considera- 
ble time during the war and was the collector of 
the photographs of members of the company which 
came to me after his death by his direction 
while he was living. 

From August 21 to August 25 we were engaged in 
the construction of earthworks across the line 
of the Weldon B.R. On the latter day at five 
o * clock,A.M. ,we were ordered to move at once to 
the relief of the Second Corps. Gen. Grant in 
his desire to extend his linns still farther to 
the left t had sent Gen. Hancock with his corps 
past the position occupied by Warren's corps to 
take Beam 1 s Station and fortify it. Hancock did 
this but had been attacked by a large force of 
the enemy and a part of our corps wau needed to 
reinforce the Second. Snatching a few mouthfuls 
of food, we set out and after a march of about 12 
miles and after many delays we came to the vi- 
cinity of Beam's Station /.hero the battle was 
still raging. Here we began to meet a consider- 
able number of the members of the Second Corps 
retiring in disorder from the field and for a 
time we wero # as requested by Gen. Hancock. em- 
ployed in halting these stragglers and attempt- 
ing to rally and re-organize them. In this we 
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were only partially successful and soon an order 
came to abandon that work and move to the front 
at onoe to cover the retirement of the Second 
Corps. Hancock, not so successful as Warren. had 
be n badly defeated and his corps driven in dis- 
order from their works and from the field. We at 
once started for the front, our regiment leading 
the division and Gen. Wilicox and staff riding 
on front of our regiment. We had proceeded not 
more than a mile or so when we met Gen. Hancock 
and a few of his staff coming from the field. On 
meeting Gen. Hancock Gen. Wilicox inquired with 
much solicitude, "General, how are matters going?" 
"Licked like hell, "was the terse reply. And in- 
deed, as Gen. Cutcheon truthfully says, "The hat- 
tie of Ream's Station was almost as disastrous 
as, and much more disgraceful than, the battle of 
the Crater." But ao Meade was as friendly to 
Hancock and his corps as he was malevolent tow- 
ards Burnside and his command, th e disaster at 
learn* s station evoked no criticism from army 
headquarters or elsewhere. 

Our division formed in line and covered the 
retirement of the Second 'orps until between 
midni;:#it and morning, then returned to our camp. 

After the battle of Ream^jstation and until 
the latter part of Sept ember , our time was occu- 
pied chiefly in building a system of earthworks 
which was the strongeot of any that up to that 
time hid ever been constructed in this, or, per- 
haps, in any other country on this globe. During 
and after the Civil War these works were studied 
by experts in military scienoe in this country 
and from Europe. And from the knowledge thus 
obtained the elaborate system of army fortifica- 
tions in use at the present time has boon gradu- 
ally developed. 

I addition to the military work I was doing 
at about that time I spent some time in reading 
Shakespeare and other works of like character, 
and in lay diary I find the fact noted that Au- 
gust 28,1 bpent some hour sfiu ring the evening in 
scanning the heavens in a vain search for the 
planet Mercury, that not being th> first nor by 
any means the last time that I have had a like 
experience. 
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In September the ninth Corps was re-organized 
and our division became the First instead of the 
Third Division of the corps. New recruits com- 
ing to our regiment and company in Sfept ember ,1 
had to do my share of the work of instructing 
them by drills and otherwise , but all the time 
the major part of my work was the directing of 
details of men at work on the intrenchments. At 
times I felt weary of the work and find an entry 
in my diary which gives expression to this wear- 
iness, but also expresses the feeling that if we 
could dig the rebels out of Petersburg like 
woodchucks out of their holes, I should be con- 
tent. At times I was called upon to assist the 
brigade commissary or to do other clerical work, 
but this -as not oft on as there was a feeling a- 
mong the officers of the regiment that as little 
as possible of extra duty should be asked of me. 

Soon after midnight , Sept ember 29, orders came 
to us to be ready to move at 4 o'clock in the 
morning. At 3 we were up and at 4 were on the 
way to take part in another movement to extend 
the Union lines to the left. But after proceed- 
ing about t to miles and before it was fairly 
daylight, we were ordered to halt and remained 
under arms all day and then bivouacked for the 
night. That afternoon we received to months 1 
pay, and as the period for which we were paid in- 
cluded the close of another year of service, I 
received a considerable sum for clothing allowed 
me for the year and not drawn. 

On the morning of the 30th reveille sounded at 
3 o 1 clock, but v/e had no orders to move until ten 
o'clock when we marched towards Poplar Spring 
Church on our left,orosed the Weldon railroad 
and , proceeding slowly and cautiously , arrived at 
the church at about noon. Soon after noon we 
formed in line of battle and advanced to Peeb- 
les' Farm where v/e halted for a short time. In 
the mean time the Fifth Corps under Warren, which 
had preceded us in the morning, had turned to the 
right , moved forward rapidly , assailed the enemy 
and won a brilliant victory, the sounds of battle 
coming to our ears from the battlefield but a 
very short distance to our right. Soon after 
our arrival at the Peebles* Farn our regiment 
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was detached and went to the left of the line 
and up the road about half a mile on a recon- 
naissance out returned within an hour. Almost 

£t?l y ° Ur return our brigade .under 

i ra ^ f h (0en - Humphrey having been mus- 
lZZ% J ? f t ? 9 8f3rv io e that morning)moved by 
the flank to zho right for some distance .faced 
oL!™ i e "» bri nsing it into line of battle, and 
advanoed through a dense thicket and swamp under 
a heavy artillery fire. 

Of this "battle of/ Peebles' Parm,Gen. Cutcheon 
— writing many years after the event — gives a 
very imperfect and inadequate account .telling 
Snd°b^igadS inS ° f the fi - htin S b y our regiment 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of our 
advance and the fierceness of the artillery fire 
to which we were subjected, we made our way into 
and through the tangled thicket and the water, 
slime and mud of the swamp into which we sank 
nearly to our knees .pushing aside undergrowth, 
vines, saplings and boughs as best we could, get- 
ting through without any semblance of order ,but 
getting through. By this time we were within 
musket range of the enemy and began to receive a 
heavy fire from the Confederate infantry, but 
shou? ut P ausi ps to reform ,e raised the Anion 

ut and rushed for ward, firing as we advanoed. 
For a time we gained ground, the enemy retiring 
before us, but after wa had driven in their skir- 
mishers and forced their main line back about a 
S^ 9 ? ° f ? mil0 » a lar e« force of the enemy was 
hurried up to oppose us and our farther progress 
was stayed. At about this time the tfecond Divi- 
sion, on our right was driven back,letting the 
enemy in on our right fl nk and subjecting our 
division to an enfilading fire from the rirht as 

ell aa a direct fire from the front. After a 
short time a retreat was ordered and we fell 
back a short distance and reformed. Just then 
an order came to our regiment and the Second 
Michigan to move to the left for a few rods as 
the Confederate line overlapped ours to a con- 
siderable distance on our left as well as on our 
right. We „ent to our new position on the doubi 
le quick and this movant placed our regiment 
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on the extreme left of the line of the entire 
Union army. But we had barely time to get to 
our new position and face the enemy when all the 
troops at our right were withdrawn by a blunder- 
ing order from Oen. Meade .leaving us far in ad- 
vanoe of any other troops and being assailed by 
a large force of the enemy in front and on both 
flanks and no troops sent to our relief or sup- 
port. Nothing was left for us to do but to got 
to the rear as quickly as possible and that we 
proc eeded to do , each one miking hiB way through 
the swamp as best he might. Once through the 
swamp v/e rallied promptly , formed a new line un- 
der fire, repulsed the enemy, held the ground un- 
til d-urk and lay on our arms until midnight. We 
then moved to the farthermost position to the 
left that we had occupied on the preceding day 
and built earthworks until morning, while the 
rain was falling upon us in torrents. 

I am not able to give the extent of the losses 
of our regiment in the battle of Peebles' Farm 
or "Poplar Springs Church" as it is officially 
designated. Our loss in killed and wounded was 
not great but our abandonment by the army com- 
mander to the "tender merci a" of the enemy, 
caused a large loss of men as prisoners. The 
loss in killed and wounded in the brigade was 6 
of the former and 48 of the latter (several mor- 
tally) of which probably not less than one half 
was sustained by the 20th Michigan, and this out 
of a total of less than two hundred engaged. A- 
mong the mortally v.ounded was Adjutant Jacob B. 
Siebert.a s.;lss,of vhom I have written in a for- 
mer part of this work, a warm friend of mine 
whose losn I greatly deplored. In Company C 
none was killed or wounded and but two,Wyman 
Dietzel and Frank A.Howe (a recruit) were captur- 
ed. * 

During the week following the battle of Peeb- 
les 1 Farm, we were engaged in constructing earth- 
works in order to make secure th i gain that had 
be ;n made towards to left of the Union lines. 
October 7th I was in command of a guard escort- 
ing a wagon train conveying supplies from Warren 
St ation(n amed for Oen. warren in honor of his 
brilliant achievement August 18) on the military 
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railroad in the rear of our lines to the troops 
at the front. On the 8th our brigade took part 
in a reconnaissance in force along the S -uirrel 
Level Eoad towards our left. This Drought on a 
rather brisk engagement and the driving of the 
enemy behind their main works. After skirmish- 
ing until it was quite dark our regiment covered 
the retirement of our division to its camp. This 
was the latt time that our brigade was under th« 
command of Gen. Hartranft( a candidate for the 
nomination for the Presidency in 1876) and Gen. 
Cutcheon devotes some space on pages 157 and 158 
of his work to a brief sketch of the life of 
this very worthy and capable officer. 

From the 9th to the 2ith of October our regi- 
ment remained in camp in the rear of the works 

we had assisted in constructing. We -/ere not xjk 
very near to the enemy's lines, artillery firing 
was infrequent and did little harm.so the time 
was largely occupied with company , battalion and 
brigade drillB, inspections and dress parades. Of 
course the usual guards were maintained and a 
strong and fortified picket line was also estab- 
liuhed and held. 

On the evening of October 26, we received or- 
ders to move at two o'clock on the following 
morning. The Btory of the part taken by our 
regiment in the battle on the following day is 
very briefly and accurately told in the entry in 
my diary for that day, as follows: 

■Arose at 1 A.M. Fell in at 2 A.M. Moved out 
in the darkness and cold at about 3 A.M. and 
stumbled along for a few miles and halted about 
4 A.M. At daybreak moved forward in line of bat- 
tle, striking the rebel skirmishers on Squirrel 
Level Eoad about 6 A.M. and opening the battle 
of Hatcher's Run. Drove the rebels some dis- 
tance under terrific fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry into their works. Did not assault but 
halted and threw up works. Fighting and forti- 
fying all day and strengthening works all night. 
Baining from early in the morning all day and 
all rilght.* 

The battle of Hatcher's Kun v;as brought on by 
the movement of thre? corps of the Union army to 
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the left in an effort by Gen. Grant to extend 
his lines in that direction. The attempt failed 
utterly. The "burden of the movement was on the 
Second Corps, which attacked the enemy bravely 
and vigorously hut was badly defeated, the Con- 
federate workB being much too strong to be car- 
ried by assault. At 4 o'clock in the morning of 
the 28th — after working in the rain and mud and 
oold all night as stated in my diary— we were 
ordered to fall in quietly, vent forward oyer our 
improvised works a few rods to the edge of a 
slashing of timber that had been felled as part 
of the enemy's defensive works. There artillery 
and rifle shots were exchanged between us and 
the enemy until about 9 o'clock in the forenoon 
when we were ordered to the rear where we rest- 
ed under arras until about noon, then fell in and 
moved to the right and relieved a part of the 
Third Division of our corps. But after the 
lapse of an hour or so we were ordered to return 
to our camp at Peebles 1 Farm and did so, arriving 
about nightfall. Wearied and stupid as the re- 
sult of marching,fi,^hting, exposure and forced 
wakefulness, I assisted in fixing up our old 
quarters— which had been somewhat dismantled in 
our absence— and then went to bed. 



battle were severe Jin our regiment they were 
very slight. In Company C no one was killed and 
no one received a wound of sufficient severity 
to call it a wound. 
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HOME OF FUBLOUGH. BATTJSKY IX. 

Having returned to our camp on Peebles* Firm 
on tfce 28th of October,* day or two was spent in 
putting our quarters, arms, accoutrements and uni- 
forms m order and then the usual routine of 
camp life was resumed. On Sunday ,Novenber 6, at 
an inspection of our regiment I was highly com- 
plimented by the inspecting officer on the con- 
dition of my arms , accoutrement 8 and uniform and 
on my" soldier- like appearance " as the inspector 
expressed it. 

On the date of the Presidential election in 
1864, the vote of the Michigan soldiers was taken 
in their respective camps under an Act of the 
Michigan Legislature. I still regarded myself 
as a Democrat and , following a somewhat unwise 
habit in my youth of taking the unpopular side 
of any question,! had more often talked for Mc- 
Clellan than for Lincoln in the inevitable po- 
litical discussions in camp, so that my comrades 
' v frV^ ite at S3a re Sarding my real sentiments 
which I took pains to conoeal for sheer amuse- 
ment. I voted for the republican candidates but 
noted in my diary that I "hated to vote against 
McClellan." Two days afterward I wrote a letter 
to Gen. McClellan of which I kept no copy and 
have little recollection and no data from which 
to recall its contente^gxcept an entry in my di- 
ary which states that/this letter i wroto „ that 
the soldiers of the Army of the Potomac loved' 
and admired him as much as when he led them in 
battle.but could .not express their sentiments by 
their votes as they felt compelled to vote for 
Lincoln on account of the platfona of the Demo- 
cratic party." 

When I wrote the letter I had not the remotest 
idea that it would be replied to. But Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, with his habitual courtesy. and out ef 
his regard for all those whom he had commanded 
wrote a reply with his own hand on Nov. 28, which 
to my great astonishment and delight ,1 received* 
December 27, and of which the following As a copy* 

"Orange, New Jersey,* 
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"My dear Sir: 

"Your very kind letter of the 10th reached xae 
"several days ago. I aueure you that it afford- 
ed mo -vary great satisfaction .mingled it is 
"true, with sorrow. 

"I was very, very glad to learn that so many of 
"my former comrades still look upon me as of old 

f^™ h . p:lin ® d i t0 £S a T that th *y * ere prevent- 
ed from Sxpr easing their true sentiments. But 

"I am content .with thr result for I would rather 
"he defeated ft know that I retain the love of 
"those who served with m© in so many battles 
"than be successful without having them enter- 
"tain that fooling towards me. 

"I thank you most sincerely for your letter and 
"am ture that you feel & know that no circum- 
stances nor length of time can change ay feel- 
ings toward the gallant men who were with me in 
*%m heroic Army of the Potomac. 

"I am sincerely your friend, 

in* n ir t„ , "Geo.B.McOlellan. 
■Mr. Geo .M. Buck." 

On the 19th of November I made application for 
a furlough of twenty days to allow mo to go home 
No furloughs were then being granted except for 
good and sufficient reasons, so I alleged this 
reason which stated the facts with absolute 
truth. In 1862 I had loaned to Levant C.Bhines 
at two different timet; small sums of money(about 
960 or $70 in all as near as I oan remember) for 
which I h:ld his notes. Major Rhinos having 
fallen in battle, his estate was being settled 
Nelson B. Sherman of Battle Creek(my antagonist 
in th first case I ever triod)being the admin- 
istrator of the estate. Claims against the es- 
tate were to be heard at Battle Greek on either 
the 10th or 11th of December and I a^ked leave 
to go home to present my claim. It is true that 
I could have sent the notes to L.D.Dibble,* law- 
yer of Battle Cre-k whom I knew, or even to Shor*i 
man, but I did not take pains to inform Gen.Meada 
of this fact. My application Was forwarded to 
army headquarters through th 1 regular military 
channels and was returned in the same way Novem- 
ber 22, approved for fifteen days. The rule in 



all Buch cases was for the government to furnish 
transportation to the officer or soldier to and 
from his destination and deduct the cost from 
his pay. I received the transportation but am 
quite sure that no deduction ..as made from my 
pay on account of it. TOiy this was so I never 
knew. t 0n the 26th of November I went by the 
military railroad to City Point and on the fol- 
lowing day embarked on a government transport 
for fortress Monroe. On the way down the James 
the vessel on which I was was passed by the 
"Greyhound," a dispatch boat having on board 
Gen. 3utler — in command of the forces at Bermuda 
Hundreds— on his way to Washington. Boon after- 
wards it was discovered that the Greyhound was 
on fire and all steam was crowded on our vessel 
to overtake the Greyhound. But it was soon seen 
that this could not be done in time to take off 
the passengers oil the doomed vessel. Fortunate- 
ly an army transport coming up the river arrived 
in tine and when our boat passed the Greyhound: ax 
and the transport the former was burned nearly 
to the water •s edge and Gen. 3utler and his 
staff were standing on the deck of the transport 
—the first time that I had ever seen the general, 
though I BOW him one or more times afterwards, 
after the close of the war. 

At Fortress Monroe I changed passage to anoth- 
er boat, arrived in Baltimore in the night and 
left that city in the forenoon of the day fol- 
lowing—November 28— and reached Pittsburg in 
the night and Cleveland on the day following ^No- 
vember 29. I did not take a sleeping car — if, 
inde ed, there was one on the train— but I was in 
a first class coach, a great luxury to me, and in 
my diary I noted the fact that through the night 
I had tvo very agreeable traveling companions, 
one a lady from St. Louis,Mo . ,the other a lady 
from heading, Pa. 

At Cleveland I took a day l>oat for Detroit and 
the memory of that trip has always been a very 
pleasant one to me. The day was gloomy, the wind 
high and cold, and the lake very rough, but I 
stood on the lower deck as near the bow of the 
boat as I could ,during the whole of the day, 
watching the progress of the steamer as it climb- 



ed and descend ad the wavea, rolling from side to 
side as it crossed them almost at ri,/ht angles 
with their course. At Detroit I took a night 
train on the M.G.B.B. and arriyed at Dowagiac in 
the morning of December 1. That and the follow- 
ing ten days were spent in visiting ray father 
and his family, including my brother Dempster, and 
a few others at Dowagiac, my brother Samuel and 
his family and my brother Erastus at Coloma,a 
number of the people near our old home in Char- 
iest on, my uister Hat tie in Climax township and 
my sister Jennie and Aunt Ittvira in Leroy town- 
ship and a number of friends at Battle Creek. At 
Dowagiac I saw, among others ,Mrs. Spencer in 
whose home I had lived for a few months in 1059 
and mien Thomas— then Mrs, Clarke— whose first 
husband had been kill/ed at Port Hudson in 1863. 
Ho her the sight of my uniform brought cruel 
memories. At Coloma I w ent with my brother 35- 
rastus to call on a number of his friends, one of 
them being a girl known as Joey Kellogg, then a- 
"bout fifteen years old and accounted a musical 
prodigy as she had played the cabinet organ in 
church ever since she was twelve years old. Her 
father had been one of the early preachers at 
Kalamazoo. Shu afterwards married a man named 
Howe and for a number of jtears she was one of my 
clients and it was from her that I directly or 
indirectly obtained the watch I now carry, I 
mention all this because the beginning of my ac- 
quaintance with any one is always to me an in- 
teresting memory. 

My return to the army was over nearly the same 
route that I took on my way to Michigan, except 
that I went to Cleveland from Detroit by rail xh 
instead of by boat. When I fin ally reported to 
the oaptain of ray company for duty I had over- 
stayed the time allowed by my furlough a<out 
eight days. But as I -as a privileged character 
in the company and regiment nothing was said a- 
bout it by any one. 

On returning to the regiment I found that dur- 
ing my absence and on the 29th day of Novenber, 
th-! Kourth(colored) Division of the Ninth Corps 
had boon transferred to the 25th corps at Bermu- 
da Hundreds and the remaining divisions of our 



corps had been removed to the right of the Union 
line, our brigade, which had he n on the extreme 
left of the Army of th s Potomac , hiving been mov- 
ed to the extreme ri-ht of that army, the right 
of tho brigade resting on the Appommattox Biver 
and the brigade line extending toward the left 
through Fort McGilvery and Battery IX to a point 
near Fort Steadman. Fort McGilvery was one of 
the larger forts on the line, a square earthwork 
mounting a full battery of guns and located on 
the right (north) side of the highway leading 
from City Point to Petersburg and at some dis- 
tance from the road. Battery IX was on th? loft 
(south) side of the highway and a short distance 
from it. In this battery our regiment was sta- 
tioned from llovember 29,1864 to April 3, 1865, a 
longer period than we wore in any other plaoe 
during our term of service. 

Battery IX was an enclosed earthwork, about one 
hundred feet square and mounting one section of 
artillery— two guns. It was on a commanding em- 
inence a mile or so east of Petersburg and from 
the battery the tower of the Court House in the 
city could be distinctly seen. The building and 
tower were still standing and unchanged when I 
visited Petersburg a few years ago. 

The part of the line which our brigade occu- 
pied was one of the worst if not the very worst 
on the entire line. The Confederate works in 
our front were very strong, bristling with guns 
and crowded with defenders , but the peculiar 
fact that made the positin more perilous than 
others is so accurately described by Gen. Cutch- 
eon that I adopt his language as follows: 

•There were three rebel batteries situated on 
the north side of tjie Appommattox and opposite 
our right flank, which were extremely annoying. 
These were the Chesterfield battery , armed wltBu 
heavy , English rifled gund,and the two mortar 
batteries, looated on the flatB opposite Fort Mc- 
Gilvery. These were commonly known as the 
•Gooseneck" and the "Scab 1 bitteriea. These 
mortar batteries had the ranges of our lines and 
of brigade headquarters, and frequently gave us 
brilliant exhibitions of their fireworks. The 
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Chesterfield battery enfiladed our line from the 
river bank t© Battery X and compelled us to e- 
rect very heavy traverses and to construct bomb- 
proofs, but in spite of all these protections, 
casualties were of frequent occurrence." 

The "bomb-proofs" mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph were merely "dug-outs" on the inside 

SL??L. w ? rk ?» ab ? u ? th9 Ql2e of th(i interior of a 
shelter tent and heavily roofed with timbers 
covered with earth. They were bomb proof only 
against pieces of shell, a. bomb from a mortar 
battery, falling directly on one of these struc- 
tures would go through earth and timbers as if 
they were paper, and this was what actually hap- 
pened a few times.rssulting in the killing of 
the occupants of the bomb-proofs thus destroyed.. 

On the same day that I reported for duty I 
spent the greater part of the day in construct- 
ing a bomb-proof in conjunction with Corporal 

Bryant and Hiram "ilbur.the structure being for 
the joint occupancy of the three. This bomb- 
proof, like most or all the others,was narro # lc , 
unventilated,damp and unwholesome, the water drip- 
ping through the covering of earth whenever it 
rained and falling in muddy drops or streams on 
our bedding, clothing and everything else within 
the structure. And in that winter of 1864-5 
cold and rainy d ays were much more common than 
warm or bright ones. But wo neither whimpered, 
complained or allowed our spirit s to become de- 
pressed on account of the dangerous .cramped and 
uncomfortable quarters in which we spent mote 
than four long, weary and dreary months. On the 
contrary the boys were, almost without exception, 
not only cheerful but were jolly and seemingly 
?i2?2i iffl free .habitually talking, laughiniand 
joking with each other and amusing themselves 
when not on duty as boyo of that age, thrown to- 
gether in a relation as close as that of con*, 
radOship in the army would naturally do under 
vastly more comfortable and pleasant conditions. 

There was very little rifle firing on the m 
main lines, the exchange of hostile shots b^inp- 
usually by the pickets on the picket line and by 
the artillery on the main line. The picket 
posts consisted of a series of very omall earth- 



works a f a •. roda apart ,each one only large enough 
to hold one man comfortably -or two if uncomfort- 
ably crowded. There was not room enough for one 
man to be at eaae and Btretch himaelf out at 
longthjthe exposure of a foot or hand would al- 
most inevitably result in the offending member 
being bored through by a bullet at almost the 
same instant that it appeared beyond the shelter 
of the protecting earthwork. The firing was 
done through a porthole in the front of the 
earthwork. These portholes werft often the marks 
at which shots were aimed; but comparatively few 
casualties resulted from this practice. At 
night a very scattered and deliberate firing was 
kept up all alonjz the lines ,lest the enemy 
should ere >p up /pes trSs™ in seen and unheard. 

In front of Fort McGilyery .Battery IX and for 
some distance to the left, the opposing picketB 
were so near to each other that by raising the 
voice somewhat a conversation could be carried 
on between them. Such conversations were not 
frequent but were occasionally indulged in. They 
were not friendly as a rule. In fair weather it 
was a master of frequent occurrence for some one 
on the one side or the other to hoist above the 
picket post a fabric of some sort that was or 
had been white, and on this being seen and res- 
ponded to all firing would cease and the oppo- 
! sing pickets would leave their posts, assemble in 
groups between the lines, indulge in frivoloua 
talk, exchange pocket knives or other small arti- 
cles, exchange coffee for tobacco(the Confeder- 
ates having no coffee and our boys often being 
without tobacco). As the pickets on each side 
were //changed every day no acquaintanceships 
could be formed between the men of the opposing 
armies. After the truce had lasted for fifteen 
or twenty minutes or longer, one of our men would 
call out, "Time for school to take up, Johnnie," 
or one of the Confederates would give the warn- 
ing, "Time to hunt your holes, Y anka ," or some no- 
tice of similar ifflprf- would be given, and then 
every man would pf^tm go walking or running or 
dancing or skipping to his place, like a lot of 
school- boys, and after every one was securely be- 
hind his shelter firing would be resumed for a 



little time at least as notice that hostilities 
had been resumed. 

Christmas Day ,1064, which fell on Sunday, was safe 
not a very merry one to me. I have little rec- 
ollection of its events, hut find noted in my di- 
ary that there was an inspection of quarters in I 
the morning and that my mates and I were ordered / 
to make certain changes in our bomb-proof (which f 
was done on the following day) and that a flag 
of truce was out in the afternoon and that there/ 
was an exchange of Christmas greetings with the 
rebels. / 

I think that it -.vae in the month of January, 
1865--thongh I do not remember the day or the 
month— that I was notified by an orderly from 
regimental headquarters that the colonel wished 
to see me and I repaired to the colonel's tent 
at once. Col. Grant vas a man of few words and 
at once asked me if I would like to be promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant? He informed me that 
Lieut, -Col. Cutcheon had left the regiment per- 
manently, having been mustered a«&olonel of the 
2?th Michigan Itffantry and that he ,Grmt .would 
thenceforth be in command of our regiment and 
would be glad to have a commission issued to me 
if I desired it. He went on to say that he, with 
the other officers of the regiment , had observed 
my conduct in battle and at other times, and that 
all the officers of the regiment would be glad 
to have me one of their number. 

I thanked thy colonel and said to him that I 
appreciated the offered honor, but that if he did 
not insist on my acceptance I thought that j 
would prefer to remain as I was. That I did not I 
believe that the war could last much longer and 
if I should live to see the end of it I would 
iike to fee able to that I carried a rifle to 
the cud. Col. Grant su-id that he could well un- 
derstand my feelings and if he were in my place 
he would do just as I .vas doing, but he would be 
pleased to have me have the offered position and 
if I should at amy time change my views on the 
subject, to let him know. I think that I have 
related in another work how, in later years ,1 
.sought occasion to recognize the obligation I 
was under to Col. Grant for his kindness and how 



which SJltft 8<3 V? ra ° tion Political forces 
I ;SVim! ? 7 a&8l8t8d ^ starting Col. Grant on 
a political career *hich continued for aamT 
years and culminated in his elevation to a seat 

whir?\5° nCh °f tha 3u * r ™ " ourt °f Michlg" 

I °; cu 5 1 « d Jor two terms. At the time of 
this writing Col. Grant ic still living and In 
good 0 health f hi 3 years numbering mJre ?f^f 0 ^ 

som^'n? m* 8 S° me on furlough my father and 

ho,L . and ^ frlends ,vere desirous that I 

rl *r tl ° bta ^ n ?5 appointment as Commissa- 

n^nLlf 8lst S Ce in the arm y- As such an ap- 
pointment would carry with it the rank and pay 
of captain X was quite willing to accept a pro- 
motion of that sort if it could be secured. So 

!L7,rZt U r n ********** I eaUea on tlo com? 
missaries for whom I had worked and each of them 
willingly gave me a strong recommendation for 
the position. These testimonials I sent home 
and James M. Spencer (with , whom I lived for a 1*m 

melt n n i5 M V!°i thera t0 OhSJlJr of 

Michigan and asked him to try to obtain th* ao- 

pointment for me. Chandler said thai was 
?hin£ U ?i *Iv t0 1Dy Salifications, but he did not 
luti \l chanCQ f of success good as it was unu- 

r.nl lr aPP ° in J *} thit 0ffice one below the 

rank of a commissioned officer. whether Chand- 

l e l ^ * ook P, iina ^ file the papers with the 
war Department I never heard. 

*rInt*r°!^ S °S £ aauar y *** and the 

greater part of March dragged wearily by. Our 

position was an exceedingly hard .uncomfortable 
*" d P« r il° U8 one, immured as we W9re in our dens 
* B ;f ncne » much of the time, exposed to the 
cold and dampnesr and covered with mud most of 
the time and in deadly peril of our lives all 
InL i Jjaroely a day passed without one or 

more casualties in our brigade ,and my diary dur- 
ing that period is an almost daily r cord of 
Picket and artillery firing on o/r par? of th- 
line. An officer in the American army on l™ve 
of absence from his command in Fr^c^recentll 

t5e aSied SS* 1 in th * operations on 

«? *Jr* d f , ront ln th0 present war. the troonn 
In the trenches are kept there for only a few 



?25 it J*!*^!*? ****** and sent to the 
fori *? d recu P Q rate for a few days be- 

and pJj«f5S + J 9no ? es * ith a11 their discomforts 
and constantly under fire day after day week af- 

months. How health-undermining and nerve- ex- 
J ? g -? UCh S 3x P er l a «oe is,no one who has 
not had it could possibly imagine. 
*«£ r T? S <; I ^rae that our regiment was in Bat- 

brigade commissary or regimental quartermaster 
or some other officer. At times also I was ask- 

VI p°vi° , on , I BOne er rand or mission to City Point 
or Bermuda Hundreds or to army headquarter* r 
corps headquarters for some officer of the reg- 
iment or brigade. These errands were generally 
of a kind that required brains and tact to exe^ 
r J 12?°? P r °P erl y ^ efficiently. And the 
Tact that I was understood to have some knowl- 
edge of the law sometimes led to the making of 
requests of that kind of me. I do not remember 
that I Wftfl excused from other duties on account 
of thla work, but I was very willing to comply 
with requests of that sort ,as the work served to 
pass the time. I had also a number of corres- 
pondents and devoted much time to writing let- 
ters, and in spite of the danger incurred "in go- 
ing to or from the shelter of our works at any 
time of the day or night, calls were not infre- 
quently exchanged by me with friends on the 
lines or in the rear of the lines. Among those 
with whom I thus exchanged ells, I find in ray 
diary the name of George T , Herrick of the 17th 
Michigan, a fine singer and a musician and music 
dealer in (Jrand Rapids after the war. 

Early in February- -the weather for a f e v days 
being favorable— Gen. Grant again attempted to 
extend his lines to the left. The burden of do- 
ing this v/as,as usual ,placed upon Warren. But a 
furious storm of rain, wind and sleet .which oame 1 
on Just as the movement began, utterly defeated 
it. While the operations were pending we were 
as a matter of precaution, ordered to stand at ' 
arms in the rain,oold and sleet during the whole 
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f£ °5 e "is^.and after being on the alert during 

?! following day wo lay down at ni c ht with our 
accoutrements on and our arms within reaoh. 
It was under conditions such ao I have imper- 

4v Xy *^ U ? g t :!st9d bu " ^ wholly unable to des- 
cribe that the long^veary and dreary winter of 
Z864-5 wae endured by our regiment and brigade. 

?! * ll *l^ a ^ for V7int « r to P*s» av/ay, hoping 
that v/ith the coming of th. ; spring active army 
operations would t ike us sway from our uncom- 

? r J2 ^ dlsttt8t eful surroundings. In one 
of th_) entries in my diary I recorded the fact 
that I was "tired of burrowing in the ground 
like an animal." And although the vernal equinox 
f ailed to bring really spring weather .we contin- 
ued to live in hops, until an event occurred 
which for a short time took our minds wholly a* 
way from everything else. That event will be 

chapter^ th ° flr8t part 0f the follov, ^S l 



CHAPTER XIX, 
F038T ST1ADMAN. 

eJ^I^f 1 ^ ° aS98 more intelligent and better 

c^rs tr tH™ ? f - the field *" d offi- 

cers of the regiment in which he served. And in 

the men of the rank and file as to the offioers 

cLrif 1 ° 0mmand that th0 armiee of the Southern 
Confederacy weie doomed and that with the comiL 
of weather suitable for military operations the 
Union armies would capture or disperse tlie?r an- 
tagonists ,unlesu by some event bordering on t™ 
^ ra S Ul0 ^ 8 a decia ^e victory could be speedily 
won by the Confederates. And this was also be- 
coming evident to the men as well as to th° of- 
ficers of the Confederate armies. Desertions 
in considerable numbers from their ranks in our 
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STtJffft of^zMly occurrence, the deserters 
ail teiimg the same tale of hardship and hope- 
lessness. Gen. Grant, in order to encourage such 

£?«r£ i0 ?£ a ? d to £ urther cripple the Confeder- 
ates hy the lost; of arms .caused copies of a 
proclamation to he disseminated among the Con- 
federates to the effect that any Confederate de- 
8 ffl t0 , our lin » e who would bring his arms 
71*5 h v m » S] ^ ld r« c «^« tHa value of such arms 
in cash. After that proclamation as issued de- 
serters almost invariably brought their arms 
into our lines. 

The situation being such as has been briefly 
described, General Gordon of G eorgla.one of the 
ablest generals of the Confederacy, conceived a 
plan by which he believed that a decisive victo- 
ry could be won by the Army of Northern Virginia 
and the failing fortunes of the Confederacy 
could be retrieved. This plan was, in brief .to 
capture Fort Bteadman— the first considerable 
earthwork to the left of Battery IX— not by as- 
sault but by a stratagem, throw a large force 
through the breach thus made in our lines and 
while a comparatively small force should push 
forward, capture Meade Station on the military 
railroad and secure a great quantity of stores 
accumulated there. the bulk of the attacking 
force should be divided into two parts, one to 
turn to the left. assail and capture in turn Bat- 
tery XX,Fort McGilvary and Battery V.thus cap- 
turing or destroying the entire right portion of 
our lines, while the other column should turn to 
the right ,attack and take Fort HaBcall and roll 
up the Union lines in that direction in the same 
manner as those towards the Appommattox were to 
be disposed of. This would raise the s«ige of 
Petersburg and it would be weeks,perhaps months, 
before the Army of the Potomac could resume the 
offensive. 

This plan.which appeared to be not only en- 
tirely feasible but almost certain to succeed, 
was heartily approved by Gen. Lee and the execu- i 
tion of it waa committed to Gen. Gordon. Ac- 
cordingly after dark in the evening of March 
24th a movement of the Confederate troops in Pe- 
tersburg b§gan and not long after midnight near- 
ly the whole of the Confederate army was massed 
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in front of Fort Steadman. And shortly before 
AajTttreak in the morning of the 25th there ap- 
peared at each picket post In front of Fort 
steadman two Confederate soldiers with their 
arms, claiming to he deserters coming into our 
lines under the terms of Grant's proclamation. 
But as soon as each Union picket was off his 
guard he found himself confronted by two of the 
enemy with arms and was ordered to surrender. 
The Confederate forces were then put in motion 
and Fort Steadman was occupied by the enemy x±Jt* 
without resistance and without anything that 
could be called an alarm being given, and the 
guns of the fort were turned upon our lines. A 
strong force of the enemy than pushed on in the 
direction of Meade Stat ion, while the remalnder.a 
large army, in to columns, at once attacked Fort 
Hascall to the lef t ,and Battery IX to the right 
of Fort Steadman. 

On the evening preceding these events Gen. 
Meade had done a most negligent and unmilitary 
thing by leaving the army and going to City 
Point without turning over the command or even 
announcing his intention to any one outside his 
o n staff. So for nearly an hour the Army of ±h 
the Potomac was engaged in a fierce battle with- 
out a commander. After a time the adjutant gen- 
eral notified Gen. Parke, our corps commander, 
that he, Parke, was in command of the army of the 
Potomac. Parke at once assumed the command and 
gave the proper orders, but not until everything 
necessary to meet the situation had already been 
done. 

For the Arm:/ of the Potomac was made up, prin- 
cipally, of intelligent , brave and experienced of- 
ficers and men who did not need to be told what 
to do when an unlocked for emergency arose. So 
when suddenly assailed without warning by an xxx 
ovenvhelming number of the foe, they Instinctive- 
ly made the proper disposition of themselves and 
resisted the attack with a degree of skill, hero- 
ism and steadfastness of which only the men of 
that army were capable. The capture of the fort 
was effected be ore daylight , but at the first 
intimation of trouble the 17th Michigan, number- 
ing lesc than 200 men f who were acting as guard 



moved forward •^^•'b .deployed as skirmishers, 
of GnnfL IX** Jigoroualy assailed the column 
ti. Ifirt^*! - advan °ins in two lines of bata 
tl«r toward Meade Station. The Seventeenth was 

tL a ?onf^:i y , naffl ^ il>ls factor a * 5;52S2 s 

eJ?u2^J^*V!J , «?»^ t attacked that 




BurrauSdiBM "iJa^S oarjcneas .amid strange 
S 5 iv nd apprehensive of'what might e Se 

S? ™ f ight with the inconsiderable handful 
of men opposed to them,until the opportunity for 
captufing Meade Station had passed. Gen. Har- 
't? 5 0Bffiland °f the Third division of our 
corps , which was encamped in the rear of our ±±m 

in¥i£ mr *i ,Qi i e £ from Port Steadman,on hear- 

wSftiSS ?2S n J 8 v°£J? attle » at once and without 
Ziil ?1, ?1Z orders or even word from any oneL 
with true soldierly spirit put his division in k 

???i! n v a 2 d ad nearl y reached the scene of con- 
iU lmiHiV 9 orders from ° 8 ». Parke .reached him. 
line of St??!*" S ,cloc3c 4 hi8 division was in 
th2 ™L ^ i and engaging the Confederates in 
the rear of Port st e adman. 

H.Sj en J?*** 2 *!* flrot r «ached us it was still 

« £*f»J we were akeptioal as to the fort 

do,!J« L ?i\ lng lnt ° 0Ur lines soon 8 °l^d all 
doubts in that regard. And soon we could see in 

the dim morning light great mas.es of gray-olad 

d?}^n r ?^ n °Y f r0nt (our P lcket8 having be,* 
driv-n in) and at our left both in front and in 
the rear of our lines. 

-on h 2oSH nt H? f J* - b ^ ttle 3iVen by 0en - Cut °h- 
S ? S ld hardly have been more inaccurate if it 

SSJ&US** S ? P ur Posely |a nd for the very good 

IVOSS ° ar J y ^ MarCh Co1 - Cutcheon hid re- 

• igned.be en mustered out of Bervioe and zone 
home to Michigan.so that his account of what 

^? k *? laCe afterwards ^s from hearsay anfas 
apt to be wrong as right. He is not even tech- 
nically right in saying that Captain Day was in 
command of our regiment and that Major Porter t 
was not, and in fact the reverse of this was true 
Day was one of Col. Cutcheon's unworthy favor- 
ites but was greatly disliked by the Sen of the 
r ;giment on account of his vicious habits and 



SfinS S^? 1 charact «ristics. On the other hand 
£.ativ llZl*T d J 8li ^ d ^ Co1 - Cutcheon buT 
dnvfi'L k ?^ by « the n,ea of the regiment. Some 
hTJ^?^ J he f° rt Ktsiadm ^n battle Maj Por?sr 
oV^S??™ l:^ 0f * bs ^ce and on the day 
VenTrA ft 1 !? at t0 the Mutant- 

SaloH« ^quarters in regard to th* 

JJfl 5 leave. I waB successful in my mission 
and before night the order granting the leave 

5««an Major Porter v;as technically on 

m£n+ w e ? titled t0 th ° command of the regl^ras. 
?SJ»-n? a £ °2 C I a8suaed the command of thS 
regiment and of Battery IX and Captain Day was 

llil^Vi ^ e .5*<*sround and did nSt give a 
single order to the regiment during the engage- 

i«?!f! r * d ** U &* the position of the Second 
Michigan at our left became untenable and the 
members of that regiment came into Battery IX, 
rv h?J regiment and ours garrisoned the catte- 
ry ffitn as many men as could work to advantage 
According to military rules and praSedoJS 55 # 
S«?fT e abandoned Battery IX and retired to 
n£,MS ii^^M* 1 * stron g w °rk and much more 
§S? 5 ?«SV ♦ 8tins ass aults than Battery IX. 
But Major Porter was of a different mind. In 

IV&i i° * 8U g?? stion of nature, made, I 

think, by an officer of the Second Michigan Malor 
Porter replied, «I don't think so I beli£v« 

^! ht d^° %lJ X &* herc ^fflght to^S^Bt! 
Whit do you yhink,sergeant?«addr9ssing me. 
think just as you do, major," was my rlplyl .} h8 

r«£r \ Ut ± S ° COnd b0ys keep thPitolo x£L 
rebel army and all hell besides from cominp in 
here." And even before this colloquy bv Malor 

«tS fl fn%2 rdar * the h9aVy tA ^«rs farming th2° r 
gate in the rear wall of the battery had be n 
closed and we had committed ourselves to the 
desperate chance of being able to hold our Li- 
tion. By-ry appearance indicated the cantur* nf 
our earthwork ithin a short time and tSt SSuid 
mean death or rounds or imprisonment for eve rv" 

think of eventualities, for the battle in which 
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we wore taking part had been raging for soma 
time, the enemy pressing upon us in mighty waves 
from the front the left and the rear of our bat- 
tery and deluging our position with musket balls 
while Spring Hill battery, the mortar batteries 
in our front and ail the batteries across the 
river w^re hurling shells upon our part of the 
line as fast as the guns c uld be loaded and 

i r fj* Ho>7 we es0a P ed being wiped off the face 
of the earth has always been to me one of the 
mysteries of the war. \nd all the while we of Jgg 
the inf mtry were firing on the foe with all the 
speed and energy we could muster. while Battery 
V,the r^une in Fort McQilvery and those of the 
battery near division headquarters in the rear, 
with the two guns in Battery IX were exploding 
shells in the front and ranks of the enemy with 
almost inconceivable rapidity in that era of 
warfare. 

And through all the tempest of fire and thun- 
der that raged in and about our battery .Ma J .Por- 
ter seemed the spirit of war inc*mate. He was 
continually in motion, going from point to point 
in the battery , conferring with the officer in 
command of the guns , directing some of the boys 
here and encouraging others there in a manner 
that was in itself an assurance of victory. It 
was he and not Day who directed the fire on the 
enemy hear Port Steadman. Standing close by my 
side he shouted to the boys at my left. "See 
those robs by the fort? Give it ttf» »om! Get two 
or three in line and knock »em all over as you 
would so many ducks I » Then turning to me with a 
grim smile, he comment ed , "Doing d~d good \/ork.as 
usual, I see, sergeant ,«and passed to another part 
of the line. 

It .-as half an hour or more after Major Porter 
had decided to "hold the fort" that Mad. Limns* 
bury, the Chief of Staff of Col. Sly, the brigade 
commander , made his from brigade headquarters 
to Battery IX.but found himself shut out. After 
a time he cucce-ded in making himself heard and 
was admitted. What communication ho brought 
from Col. Ely I do not know as I Was not vithin 

and Porter. But when Lounsbury left the battery 



I felt relieved that we r/ere noc ordered to a- 
bandon our position, which would have been impos«i 
aible then without losing not only the earthwork 
duo a large part of our number as priaoners. 

oo enveloped was our position in dense smoke 
that nothing concerning it could be seen clearly 
from without, and at one time the commander of 
the battery near division headquarters , who had 
been looking for this capture of our e urthwork 
from the time the fighting began ,rashly conclud- 
ed that that event had taken place and, trained 
some of his guns on us. One shell exploded in 
our battery , wounding one of the 2nd ?Iichigan,an- 
other burst over our heads and one or two more 
fell close by before the color- sergeant of our 
regiment, by lifting our flag as high as possi- 
ble, succeeded in convincing the officer in com- 
mand of the division headquarters battery that 
we had so far repelled all the assaults opon us. 

Some y^ars after the close of the Civil War I 
wrote a brief article for the National Tribune 
on the Fort at ;adman f Ight , which may be found 
somewhere in my "Writings." I did not attempt 
in that article to give any aocount of the bat- 
tle,but barely mentioned the fact of the defense 
of Battery IX. This article called forth one in 
the same publication by the lieutenant who was 
later in command of the guns in the battery ,in 
which latter article I was mentioned by name. 
This article is preserved in one of the volumes 
of "Personal Mention." In the before mentioned 
article by me I referred to the conduct of the 
fighting old Dutchman, Captain Roemer , who— not by 
direction of Col. TSly.as Gen. Cutcheon states, 
but of his own volition— took one of his guns 
out of Fort McGilvery and with it made havoc in 
the ranks of the Confederates who were assault* 
ing Battery IX from the rear, superintending the 
firing G f the gun personally until he was knock- 
ed down and wounded by a piece of shelliand who 
In the midst of the fighting on being remonstra- 
ted with for recklessly exposing his gun.his 
gunners and himself .replied , "O.theeB is so much 
petter a blace as in the fort." In a previous 
chapter I have mentioned Roemer in connection 
with the fighting at Jackson.Miss . If, m a fu- 



ture state of existence I should be permitted to 

I;r:L 8 «?? of warriors ,1 should expect 

to see old loemer there as eager for a fight as 
in the days of the American Civil War. 

In an article contributed to the Century Maga- 

Ji ne *f or A September » 1887 » Geor e e L « Kilmer told of 
the fight at Port Ha call which was going on at 
the same time that we were defending Battery IX. 
In that article Kilmer stated that a friend of 
his used to speak of him— Kilmer— as "a man who 
had been in hell and had come out alive. ■ The 
assault on Port Hascall was made by no larger 
force and was no more vigorous and determined 
than that which -as made on Battery IX, and the 
defenders of the fort were much better protected 
than wer* the defenders of Battery IXjso that . 
all that could be said of those who gallantly 
defended Fort Hascall oould be said with equal, 
even greater emphasis of the little band who de- 
liberately refused to seek a greater measure of 
security for themselves and for several long 
hours stood unflinchingly under a roaring, thun- 
dering yeapest of fire and deadly missiles, and 
successfully withstood a most brave, vigorous and 
perBi stent attack of a vastly superior force by 
which they were assailed in front, flank and rear. 

I may be in error, but think that it was well 
towards nine o' clock, instead of the much earlier 
time stated by Oen. Cutcheon.when the rattling 
roar of heavy volleys of musketry told us that 
Gen. Hartranft's division was charging on Port 
St e adman, and shortly afterwards the eapltant 
yell of the Union soldiers proclaimed the suc- 
cess of the attack. Almost instantly the firing 
upon us ceased, and as soon as the smoke had 
sli.rhtlj lifted we could see the Confederates 
who had been attacking us running in the utmost 
disorder towards their lines. "Come on.bovs" 
shouted Major Porter , "Don't 1st the d— d vil- 
lains get away, "and as he spoke he sprang ov*r 
the parapet and was followed by every one in the 
battery. Running rapidly towards the left and Jos 
bet we m our main line and picket line, our regi- 
ment numbering less than 175 all told, captured 
more than 315 Confederates. 

Thus ended the battle of Port Steadman. It was 
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one of the most important of the minor battles 
of the Civil War and one of the most brilliant 
victories won by the Union arms during the war. 
It was also one of the decisive battles of that 
conflict as it took away the last hope of the 
Confederates that their cause might triumph by 
force of arms. But, as- some writer has said, the 
importance of the battle was largely lost si^ht 
of in the stirring events that almost immediate* 
±y followed it, so that it has never had the 
place in hi story nor in the public mind to which 
its importance and the bravery and skill of its 
victors justly entitle it. 

4-v, Th « battle of Fort Bteadman.like the battle of 
the Crater, was fought wholly by the Ninth Corps 
under the commanding general of that corps.no 
part of any other corps taking any part in it . 
And never was the heroism of the men of that 
corps more signally manifested. Had they not 
displayed the qualities of courage and endurance 
in the very highest degree, had they not by their 
yalor and steadfastness defeated the plans of 
the Confederate/ leaders, the volume of Amerioan 
history would contain a very different record of 
the Civil War than *k it now does. But ?ne f act 

«^ a +i 5? 0f the vict °»y had to be giv- 

r2„!?„ Ninth Corps, c , used the engagement to 
receive scant attention and the victors positive 
injustice at army headquarters. This .as.very 
llkely,due in large part to a dosire to shield 
Gen. Meade from criticism on account of his un- 

£2j ed aDsenoe during the engagement. 

Why the casualties in Battery IX during the 

if! &2H\f^ f S w J.****« me ' one of tha inscruta- 
ble things that happened in the war. There was 
not can hour in which the conflict was raging 
r^VM 1 * not seem aa if the little force in 
££? nnw 6 7 W ° Uld Practically annihilated. 

■SLSS a Si2S were r illed md the ^ were raen oi the 

Second Michigan. In our brigade 4 were killed m 
S* funded and 19 captured. Of our regent ' * 

SSiS* ? illed »? nl y 9 wounded .none of the 
mounded being members of Company C 

The losses of the enemy must have been fright- 

££t «?rj tho " hole di8t ^°« from Battery IX to 
Fort St c adman, the dead and wounded lay at short 
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intervals. I did not go into the fort , but those 
who did reported the sight as being simply hor- 
rible. The Confederates had crowded into' that 
1 nolo sure in dense masses— as our men crowded ±sk 
into the Crater on the 30th of July— and were jekB 
there slain like sheep in the shambles. 

^ th n year 1891 while the National Encampment 
J l h S G ^ d A S IHy of the Kepuolic was in session 
at Detroit, as I was standing on one of the 
streets of that city on the day of the parade, 
waiting, with the other members of Orcutt Post of 
which I was in woauuad ,f or tin ti*# when the 
Michigan posts would join the parade, two hands 
were suddenly placed over my eyes and a voice, 
evidently disguised , inquired , "Who am It" I re- 
plied instagUg, "You'll have to disguise your 
voice more/t#aY,Prank Port er, before you can puz- 
zle me as to who you are." Then followed a very- 
happy interview with the man whom I best knew as 
one of the many heroes of the battle of Port 

S^ dma £' 1 had seen him almost every year 
since the war, as he was a very regular attendant 
and a most welcome one at our regimental reun- 
ions. He died in 1893 f the brave Maj . Porter. 

§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§.§§§§§ §§§§§§§§§§§§ 

CHAPTER XX. 
THB BM). 



*JS LH e F ° r l steadKlan battle events with us 

atltt £*? f r ! at f apidit y- Tt is recorded in my 

cieSin^L ^I° ted \ hS day after the *attS 52 
cleaning my arms , accoutrements and clothing an/ 

InrlT 1 " 8 th l Bi ble-the day being sSnd ay! So 

VolnJ t^l ° f *K SOrt were alloxvld,we were en- 
joined to be on the alert at all times anH 
under arms before daybreak every w£tS£* I££ 

Picket l5f^ L Wa ? in C + 0m ? and 0f a P art of 
picket lme. My diary states thet there was an 

attack on our lines in front of Port 3teadm"an^n 

the evening of March 29, but this was a mitt X* 

The entry was made that' same evening tfttr f? u . 

rious cannonading and heavy musketr? firing in 



front of the fort had given the impression that 

* had . ? 9en 11151(19 to ascertain our 

mor! i g ?v ?* J hat p0int - tod th * a seemed the 

th«%ir^f ly i 90au f? of thH fact that on taat day 
the forcer, along the entire line of our corps 

nL t ? + rfll dspleted in order to extend our 
tt to the left and occupy the space before 

&Z»3*«&'& Flfth Corps ' ifc afterwards 

S??Ji ! ♦J"?* th ° su PP° sacl "attack- was only a 

ISX n?° V? ° Ur line and in tnat of the enemy, 
each side being nervously apprehensive of an at- 

29 T an/^ e ?S t ^ f °^alry began March 

29 and on the first of April the battle of Five 
Porks v/as fought by the cavalry and the Fifth 
Corps, In the midat of the engagement General 
2!£*&E* jenoyed from his command. And of the 

f^il'i^li d ? ri 2 s the war » this v/as the most un- 

* J&J™* 1 ***** Fo3? Ooneral Warren »w 
ffni^t 3 bra T est . ablest, most brilliant and of- 
It °fllf J ? Wllri of the w ^r. If the victory 

to ^ Lw g *I*5 dU8 t0 afi y onQ man "°re than 
ItJt L °f? or » that .^an was Warren, And his con- 
above crn?c?^ aSi ?S ° f hiS rem ° Val Waa who1 ^ 
acove criticism. The excuse for his removal was 

But thf»r» ad b8en Ringing up hislorps? 

But there was not the slightest ground for this 
accusation The rains that had beeS falling for 
days had reduced the roads to a quagmire .making 

ti^Zt r ?£ id ?? venient Qf •«*«r infantry 'or ar- 
tillery than that made by the Fifth Corns a 

PS3vafw& P fMaJ& , Th ° r f al h*m£* the 
v. v barren was not a a tactful as he 

should have been and by a too free expression/ 
H S}?4? pinl °? 8 t0 sherida * and Grant in regard 

ill tiller ZlR\!? d • norem9ntB had incurred the 
tH Z *°f both those g^erals. And the for- 
mer a hot tempered Irishman, act ing under a false 

hi! 5fr? 8 v t0 real 8 ««^ion,aSd i^pellaJ by 

der reached barren immediately after he hi leT 
a successful attack by his troops,and hislorse 
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natf be^n shot under him as he went over the ri- 
fle-pits of the? enemy at the head of his victo- 
rious men. The removal of Warren and the subse- 
quent refusal of both Sheridan and Grant to make 
any amends for the cruel wrong.by a frank admis- 
sion of irror.wU! always be an ineffaceable 
8 »ii 2", l*2JZ e l** of ^ oth those generals. 

5* ain that be S*n in the night of the 29th 
of March continued during the greater part of 
the next three days. *Yom a far distance to the 
fiStiSS JSH sound ° f artillery telling of the 
IrAmtl & going o n there t and the nature of the 
orders we received indicated that important 

in ont >L? e ?} nS V h '\ en 2^ wm in Progrees and 
on to tSS I Sii? n » i 5J we mic^ht be Called up- 

12 oSr SSd? -^w^f? 1 ^ l h} Question arSse P 
in our minds whether this part would consist in 

an attack by ub on the works in our immediate 
front. And no little fear was felt oT all It 
us, and expressed by some, that such would be the 

?£°* a £i y S elt 11 as much aB «y one. And the 

•rail fill the stoutest heart ivith dr^ad. For 

;^L W °r kS + ln ° Ur f ront were ful1 ^ nanned and 
tS™ as strong as human art and labor could make 
them and were protected in front by chevaux-de- 

wo,n^ ,al3S ? 1Ut9l \ inEUnnountl ' bl9 ^d which it 
would cost many hunan lives to remove. so there 

min y among our men vlio did not hesitate to 

declare with apparent sincerity and with all 

SJS 1 ?^ ~ m * h r lB * lmt th ^ woul d never take 
part in an enterprise so foolhardy and impossi- 
ble of euccess. I smiled inwardly when 

«tanH% S r r J i0n8 ^° Ubtin - whe^? e they h wo^d 
stand the tent of actual trial. But no doubt of 

o larch^T? tf ^ en »J UBt ^fore Sight 

rLi^nt S*8/!ii?Vl whi8ke y was sent to Sur 
regiment to be issued to us as we were all 

drenched by the rain and shivering in th« cold 

u^«^ are S ft 1 ** they woul d not tlutni the llL 
^ a8 believed *nat its i t Bue was only a 

f ronf 9 JSiS 22* It a8GaUlt th ° ^ our 

"Crazy oSrwS ^J^T **; discue ed '*«* 

»Shf^ 01 Coxa P~ny I ran forward eryin* 

Shiver and freeze, shiver and freeze- (chevaux- ' 



?r fr i? e) and giving the kettle which contained 1 
the whisky a kick filled the contents on the 
ground. 

Few of ay memories of the war are more dis- 
tinct than that of the midnight that marked the 
division "between th first and second days of 

3?2x»555 § \. "j! m **W of U8 tris ^ to sleep that 
nifiht.and shortly b fore midnight I .vas standing 
near the center of the battery viewing the hear* 
one. it was a warm, clear night and the moon was 
low in the west when the stillness was broken by 
a single gun in Battery V, followed by one in 
Port McOilvery. The gunners in Battery IX 
sprang to their posts and with one gun sent 
their usual compliments to Spring Hill. Port 
Steadman took up the tale, Port Hascall continued 
It and so the line of sound moved on to the ex- 
treme left of our corps on the 'ffeldon Railroad. 
There was no reply by the Confederate artillery 
and our line again lapsed into silence. Shortly 
afterwards I went to my bomb-proof for a sleep 
of less than three hours. 

At 3 o* clock in the morning of April 2..ve were 

rilll d «HLSJ jr !?fS H our *> laces a * on e ^e 

tJ ? M ?'nf P ^° f SSf ? a ^ ter y- w«ll knew what 
that meant # but awaited developments. We did 
not then know that on the .evening before, General 

nn a ?L had ° r f ared Qon - p » r * e to make an &lmU 
on the enemy's works at some point in front of 

w+ + a S ff l9Cted p oVt Mahone as the ob- 

2Sf« l < ^'l** a8sau lt to be made by Harri- 
n?w Jf 1 ?^ 6 of our division, supported by the 
other divisions of our corps. In ord^r Z*Z 
Teat any reinforcement oflrt iJaho£e?Ln K£ e 

JSSf JSSfiZS ff LT * 'oT^der^r 8 

over the oaran«^ »n,» I ^ instant every man was 
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men could have been kept back with a hickory 
club." Just in the re?.r of our picket line the 
^nd Michigan,-vhich had moved out ahead of the 
20th, halted and lay down and we did the same at 
a close supporting distance in the rear of the 
Second, At r:ome distance to our right the First 
Sharpshooters and the 46th N.Y. were formed in 
the same way. 

It must have been several minutes before the 
appointed hour .vhen the sounds of battle broke 
forth at uome distance to the left. At the same 
instant the demonstration in our front began, the 
Second Michigan moving forward and opening fire 
on the enemy, which fire was quickly replied to 

by the Confederate infantry, while the artillery 
on both sides opened all along the line. We 
followed the 2nd Michigan .but of course did not 
fire. After a short time the 2nd Michigan fell 
back to our picket line and we kept in their 
rear. The inf smtry firing in our front then 
ceased, but the artillery firing continued. The 
First Sharpshooters had advanced at the same 
time as the 2nd Michigan, but f overcome by the ex- 
citement of the advance, charged the works in 
their front , capturing a part of the main line 
next to the Apporamattox and holding it until or- 
dered by the brigade commander to retire, losing 
in the affair 41 killed , wounded and missing, a- 
mong the severely wounded being their commanding 
officer, Col. Nichols, who died several years lat- 
er as an indirect result of his wound. 

After half an hour or so, or perhaps longer, our 
regiment moved to the right and to the Union 
picket line in frost of Fort McGilvery, where vre 
opened a brisk skirmish fire on the enemy, which 
was responded to so vigorously that we were con- 
vinced that no troops had been withdrawn from 
that part of the enemy's line. In about an hour 
or so we were withdrawn through a covered way to 
Battery IX where, if my memory is not at fault .we 
arrived between 7 and 8 in the morning. 

While the events on our part of the line that 
I have mentioned were transpiring the gallant 
boys of the other brigade of our division had 
heroically stormed Fort Mahone and captured it. 
They were followed by men of other divisions of 
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' our corps who at onca set to v/ork to reverse and 
strengthen the works they had captured. And as 
the fort commanded the city, its permanent loss 
by the enemy would compel the abandonment of Pe- 
teruburg by Lee's army. So had Sheridan lost 
the Battle of Five Porks and had the Sixth Corps 
failed to capture Port Gregg. the brilliant vic- 
tory won by the Ninth Corps in the oapture of 
Port Mahone made the evacuation of the city by 
the Confederates inevitable* 

Just as we entered Battery IX I saw the lieu- 
t enant in command of the two guns looking in- 
tently through his fieldglaPa at a signal sta- 
tion at some distance to our. left and rear from 
which signal flags were sending a message to 
corps headquarters. Presently the lieutenant 
lowered Mb glass with a half- cheer ,half- chuck- 
le. "What does he say," I asked , eagerly . "we 
have taken Port Mahone," was the reply in a tone 
of exultation. 

But we all knew that the contest was not over 
so we watched anxiously the several efforts made 
by the enemy to retake the fort, seeing the suc- 
cessive struggles as in a picture. But the fine; 
al ,most desperate assault by all the troops the 
Confederates could muster for that purpose ended 
in a complete repulse and before ten o'clock in 
Mfn£ or ,m££2 n sever al Immense columns of of thick, 

tiTnnlT* a »: l8lng over the cit y told *' 

tne confederates were burning their stores of 
cotton and tobacco in Petersburg. And this was 
an unmistakable indication that^he city would 
be evacuated at come time during the coming 

?w i* d fro f tlmt hour » during the whole of 
S?i t n i???» w ' 5 " a i bri ^ t , Sabbath day in spring. ie 

wH ?S t ?} n S* bU ^ reJoloe tllat the end o? thenar 
bit J? J?£ md 76 W ? re going home « And no one 
tw i:\ 5 i UT e ?P er *^ces during the years 
that we had been in the war, could have the leant 
apprehension of what that meant to ul! 

Riow!L y v ar8 *? fl 1 wa8 in t;t « Paul'a church in 
£v5 ™. i&22 7d ! h0Wn thQ pew in which Je?f 
orli a fSiif"^ °" thit Sunda y coming of A- 

evacuated as soon as possible. I can easily i m . 
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agine that the feelings of the Confederate Pres- 
ident on receiving that message were the reverse 
of our emotions at the same hour. 

I slept none during the night of April 2. and 
question whether many of the men of our brigade 
did. Picket firing "by the enemy was continuous 
until just "before daybreak, then suddenly ceased. 
All night long we had heard the rumbling of ar- 
tillery wheels crossing the "bridge over the Ap- 
pammattox and shortly before morning a heavy ex- 
plosion in the direction of the Chesterfield 
battery told of the deatruction of that deadly 
engine of war. Betwe-n 3 and 3.30 o'olock our 
brigade advance* along the road to Petersburg, 
the First Sharpshooters in the lead, our regiment 
third in the column. The Sharpshooters well de- 
served this honor but there was another reason 
for their selection. Captain Day was in command 
of our regiment and when a commission as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel came for Major Lounsbury , Day 
withheld it so that he— Day— could retain the 
command. Lounsbury learned of this and resolved 
that this low trick should not give Day the hon- 
or of leading the first regiment to enter Pe- 
tersburg and so Lounsbury ,as Chief of staff of 
the brigade ,gave the honor to the Sharpshooters. 
I have this from Lounsbury himself. And I ,111 
dismiss Day from these pages by saying that af- 
ter our regiment was mustered out of the service 
he had no farther association with it or with 
its members in any way,never attended a single 
reunion of the regiment and was never thought of 
as being connected with it. No one regretted 
this, for, except Col. Cutcheon,I do not know of 
one friend that Day had in the entire regiment. 

We had proceeded perhaps half the way from our 
works to the center of the city when we met a 
party of citizens on horseback, consisting of the 
Mayor and two others, representing the City Coun- 
cil, who formally surrendered the city of Peters- 
burg to Col. Ely of the 8th Michigan Infantry, in 
command of our brigade. On taking possession of 
the city the flag of the Sharpshooters was un- 
furled on th^ Court Hou8e,that of the Second 
Michigan on the Custom House and our flag on the 
Court House after that of the Sharpshooters. The 
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Twentieth was immediat ely given the post of hon- 1 
or, that of provost guard of the city -and all day 
long we patrolled the streets in Bmall squads, 
searching the houses of the citizens for Confed- 
erate officers and soldiers and turning such as 
we found over to the .-uard at division headquar- 
ters. Marching orders came in the evening of 
the 4th and on the following day we moved to 
near Sunderland Station on the Southside rail- 
road ,ahout 15 miles f rom Petersburg. We had 
scarcely arranged our quarters in ^ood shape on 
the 6th when I was requetsted by the Brigade Com- 
missary to assist him r v:iich I did that evening 
and on the four days following ,being excused 
from duty with the regiment for that purpose. 

News of the surrender of Lee reached ua on the 
10th of April and the evening of that day was 
given over in our oamp to celebrating the event 
with illuminations, martial music, speeches and 
general rejoicing. As it was evident that we 
were to do no more fighting, all strictly milita- 
ry work. such as drills, parades and reviews, was 
discontinued. And ax f then consented to comply 
with the request of the commissary and take the 
position of receiving clerk in his office. Ac- 
cordingly an order to that effect waB issued by 
the brigade commander on the 11th of April and" 
on the same day I began the performance of my 
duties by going on horseback with a wagon train 
to Wilson's Station, about 15 miles a .ay, after 
commissary supplies, returning at about nine in 
the evening. 

Word of the assassination of President Lincoln 
came to us April 15th and caused the most pro- 
found sorrow throughout the entire army. On the 
morning of the 30th we received orders to move 
at 11 A.M.,but did not get started until P.M. 
I vent with the commissary, of course, instead of 
marching in the ranks. That afternoon the Jex 
troops marched about 14 miles and at night biv- 
ouacked near the former headquarters of Gen. Lee. 
On the 21st the march waB through Petersburg to 
City Point where we embarked on "the river trans- 
port Columbia and at 4 P.M. 1 ft the wharf and 
steamed dovn the James to a point some distance 
above Fortress Monroe, and there the steamer an- 
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chored for the night. On the 22nd the vessel 
steamed past Fortress Monroe, entered the Potomac 
at dark on that day and tied up at Alexandria, 4 
Va.,on the morning of the 23d. We went ashore, 
moved out of the city several miles, halted near 
Port Ellsworth for a few hours, then went on to a 
spot near Port Lyon and near to the place of our 
first regular camp in Virginia in early Septemi. 
her, 1862. And it does not need to be told that 
the memories a vakenod on that ground were inex- 
pressibly aad as we recalled the more than a 
thousand blithe and happy boys who formed our 
regiment at that earlier time, and than looked at 
the very few who remained of all that magnifi- 
cent array of noble young men and heroic pat- 
riots. 

In the morning of the 26th of April, while I 
was in Alexandria receiving commissary stores, 
orders came for the brigade to move at once and 
this order was obeyed. On returning to camp I 
found the brigade gone, so I returned the stores 
and followed the troops up to and over Long 
Bridge and through the city of Washington north- 
westwardly to Tennallytown(now called Tenley- 
tovm) where our regiment made its last camp 
vhile in the service. 

In that camp we remained until the first day 
of the following June. And during that period 
my duties were far from being onerous, and those 
of most of the men of the regiment were even 
lighter than mine. I first obtained from the 
quartermaster a large, strong, fine-looking gray 
horse with an expressive eye and as good a dis- 
position as a horse could possibly haveja horse 
absolutely sure-footed and almost as fleet as a 
+ u i\ ^OQt every weekday morning I would ride 
that horse from camp through Georgetown, over the 
bridge spanning Book Creek at what ie now M 
street, then to the office of the post commissa- 
ry, present my requisition, see to the loading of 
the stores, turn the wagons over to the wagonmas- 
ter to be taken to camp, then either return to 
camp or take my horse to a government stable and 
leave him there for the day while I was about 
the city amusing myself as I liked, as my pass 
took me anywhere in the District of Columbia at 
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any hour of the day or night. Before midnight, 

and generally before ten o'clock,! would go to 

the Bt able, get my horse and ride to camp. Hot 

long after I obtained the horse it developed 

that he was superior in speed to any horse in 

the division except one, and as racing on the 

highway was a thing of almost hourly occurrence, 

I had many requests to return the horse to the 
quartermaster and take another, one officer going 

so far as to offer me twenty-five dollars or 
more if I would make it possible for him to have 
my horse. To all such offers I turned a deaf 
ear and kept the horse until the day we started 
for home and I could keep him no longer. And I 
am absolutely sure that he and I parted from 
each other with mutual feelings of regret. 

Whenever I spent an evening in the city I usu- 
ally attended the theatre. Although there were 
few actors of note in the city at the time, I saw 
some who were of fair ability and in fairly good 
plays. 

May 22,1 returned to my regiment of my own vo- 
lition in order to take part in the Grand Re- 
view, On the morning of the 23d we were called 
up at one o 1 clock, A.M. ,m irchod at two and arriv- 
ed at the Capitol at three. On that day the Ar- 
my of the Potomac marched from the Capitol down 
Pennsylvania Avenue past the White House in 
front of which a platform had been erected and 
from this platform the army was rovieved by 
President Johnson, the members of the cabinet, 
ministers of foreign nations, prominent army of- 
ficers and other dignitaries. This review was 
doubtless the finest military spectacle over 
witnessed on this continent to the present time. 
I saw the review of Sherman's army on the fol- 
lowing day but the men of that army lacked much 
of being equal to the men of the Army of the Po- 
tomac in discipline and soldierly appearance, 
though the equals of their comrades of the Army 
of the Potomac in every other respect. Ab my 
position on the second day was in LaPayette 
Square, directly oposite to the reviewing stand, 
scene ^S^JBSfcHS Qnt i re review and also the 
n!2 uS Uch ao much was raade at the time .when 
Oen. bherman refused to take the proffered hand 
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of Secretary Stanton. 

On the 30th day of May ,1865 ,our regiment was 
formally mustered out of the service of the 
United States and we were no longer under mili- 
tary authority. But we still retained our or- 
ganization for the purpose of toeing returned 
home toy the government. On the 31st I attended 
to ray duties as receiving clerk of the outoaist- 
<s ence department of our brigade ,as usual, and that 
afternoon *-as relieved from duty and returned to 
ray regiment. At 3.30 o'clock in the morning of 
June 1st, we arose at the sound of the last re- 
veille that would toe sounded for us in the army, 
and at 5 A.M. the regiment , under command of 
Lieut. -Col. Lounstoury , st art ed for home. We 
marched to the old 3.& 0. railroad station on C 
street in Washington and there took cars at once 
for Baltimore, tout did not arrive at the latter 
City until 4.30 P.M. Changing to the Northern 
Central Railroad we arrived at Harristourg at 
daytoreak in the morning of the 2nd and at Pitts- 
burg at midnight. As our regiment was one of 
the first— and I think the very first — to toe 
mustered out of the service t much was made of us 
all along the way to Michigan, the time foretold 
in the aong "When Johnny Comes Marching Home A- 
gain* having arrived. At that midnight hour at 
Pittstourg W9 were met toy a great concourse of 
citizens headed toy a torass toand , conducted to the 
City Hall,given a f*ast of good things prepered 
toy the Soldiers Relief Association of the city, 
conducted to the station of the Cleveland and 
Pittstourg K.E.and sent on our way rejoicing. 

We arrived at Cleveland at 11A.M. on the 3d, 
were given an excellent dinner prepared for us 
toy the ladies of the city, then emtoarked on the 
steamer "Morning Star," one of the two vessels 
required to carry our regiment from Detroit to 
Cleveland in Sept -mber, 1862. Now the entire 
regiment did not furnish half the numtoer of pas- 
sengers that could have toeen carried easily toy 
one boat. The steamer left the wharf at 10.30 
in the evening and the trip was a delightful 
one. Th water was as smooth as glass, the sky 
clear and the moon toright. I spent nearly the 
whole of the night on the upper deck and enjoyed 
to the full the toeauty of the lake and of the 
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oky . We landed in Detroit at about eight s&b±kk^ 
o'clock on Sunday morning, June 4, and as the 20th 
was the first Michigan regiment to return from 
the war, it seemed aa if more than half the peo- 
ple of the city were at the pier to welcome us. 
We ere first given a bountiful breakfast ,pre- 
par^d expressly for us by the ladies of Detroit, 
then addressed by U.tf. Senator Jacob M. Howard 
and others in eloquent speeches and were then 
thronged upon and welcomed by the populace with 
words and demonstrations of unstinted admiration 
and praise. We mmaged to extricate ourselves 
at about llo' clock, A.M. , boarded cars on the M.C 
E.K. and arrived at Jackson at about 3 P.M. 
Thwre ;e were quartered in b .rracks within an 
enclosure c ailed "Camp Blair" which was occupied 
by a detachment of the Veteran Be serve Corps, 
commonly called the "Invalid Corps" and made up 
of soldiers who had proved to be incapable of 
performing active service. Before we were dis- 
missed an order issued by the commandant of the 
camp was read to us prohibiting any of the in- 
mates of the camp from leaving the same without 
a pass. As we were no longer in the service we 
were not subject to any orders of that nature, §o 
to show t ,eir contempt for the order nearly all 
the members of th : regiment at once walked out 
of the camp, roughly handling both the sentinel 
at the gate and the officer of the guard. But 
at the request of Col. Lounsbury every man at 
once vent back within the enclosure and there 
remained until the order was r evoked, which was 
within a half hour. After that we went and came 
as we pleased • 

We remained in camp at Jackson until June 9, 
waiting for our payrolls to be made out, and our 
accounts with the government to be settled. On 
the 6th of June the citizens of Jackson staged 
an immense demonstration in our honor, with a 
parade,* fine four o'clock dinner and speeches 
by Jx-Gov.. Blair and others* On that dy we 
turnea over our arms and signed our final pay- 
rolls and on the 9th the members of the regiment 
were paid off and the several companies went to 
the towns where they were raised. 

I went to Battle Creek on the evening of the 
7th and used the 8th for calls on friends in the 
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city. On the morning of the 9th I a oke too 
late for the early train to Jackson, so took a 
later train to Marshall where I met the; other 
members of Company C and returned with them to 
Battle Creek where we arrived a short time after 
noon. All the city turned out to meet us , every 
church "bell in the city was rung and we /&$VZ 
greeted with unlimited gifts of f lower s^addres^- 
es and songs of welcome and with almost every 
possible demonstration of regard. At the close 
of the exercises in one of the public halls of 
the city we parted as comrades for the last 
time. The fondest hopes that we had indulged 
for almost three y ars were at last realized— 
the war /as over, we had helped to win the victo- 
ry, the Union was saved and we were home again. 

On the 10th of June I went to Jackson and re- 
ceived from the U .S. Paymaster the arrears of 
pay, and allowances due me from the government ,in 
all one hundred and eighty- seven dollars and 
ninety cents. 

I think that I have stated in another work the 
chief reason why I did not after the war again 
take up my residence in Battle Creak. Indeed 
during the f e • days that I stayed in the city 
after being finally disch u-ged, every hour was 
filled with sad and regretful memories of Ehines, 
Barnes, Kicks, Knight, Barney and otherskhom I had 
kno ,n in Battle Creek or with whom I had been 
associated in the field and who had gone to 
their final rest under southern skies. Then .too. 
the parting from ray living comrades was to me a 
sore trial. In my diary this entry appears: 
"June 11,1865. Peeling miserably lonesome all 
day- It would not be possible by any form of 
words to convey to any one who has not had a 
like experience, any r-al apprehension of the 
i dling which exists among those who h ve been 
comrades in a long and bloody war and who have 

fie?d aGS ?Si at ? d vit V* ch ^her in camp and 
field. The strongest links that unite human be- 
ings are those which arise from the f ;J mily rela- 

of battle!" WCre Welded in «*» fires 
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LSTT75H 0? COLOTfSL JACOB. 

West pott, Oldham Co. Ky. 

Feb. 4, 1885. 

Major Geo. M. Buck, 
Dear Major: 

I am ;:lad to hear from you. Often of late 
I have been t inking of the 20th Michigan, and 
have scanned the columns of the National Tribune 
Washington City, the Soldiers 1 pap«f,in the hope 
that I would set* something from them, but have 
failed. It gives me great pleasure to write you 
my recoll-ictions of the fight we had at "Horse 
iihoe Bend." the rebels call it the "Greasy 
Creek fight." I think the first is the right 
name. It is a little singular that I had re- 
marked to some of my officers when. we were on 
our way to Monticello after Pegram,that here was 
the very place to fight a "Buena Vista" fight. 
One of your captains had arked me to let him 
beat up for a hundred volunteers of the differ- 
ent regiments to break up a thieves 1 nest a few 
mile* off. Both Union & Confederate men approv- 
ed of it. I consented on condition that he 
should strike and fall back at once. He promis- 
ed, but failed to fulfill it. The consequence 
was, that before he got away he was attacked by 
what we supposed at the time by a gathering of 

SJV&J^LSl^S* 1 ^* B£ oved ,!° *2 the advance 
of Morgan under Capt. Chenault. Our m';n were 

cut in two. One half falling back towards us. 
The other half towards the Cumberland river. The 
majority escaped after a very gallant fi^t .kil- 
ling Chenault. I was informed of this and imme- 
diately crossed the river with a few officers 
and galloped towards the half retreating towards 
us, ordering a large force to follow me. My Lt . 
Col. Jno Boyle hearing that Morgan was truing to 
cross below, thought best to s ;nd only your reg- 
iment and about two hundred of the 12th KY . c >v- 
il+l'J ^ stif * ed this in Boyle. Amongst the 
x<sin Ky. Cavalry one company under Captain Wil- 
son, were armed with the Henry rifle & played a 
very important part in the fight next day. • • 
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After a most uncomfortable night with nothing 
to cover me except a gum blanket one of the 
soldiers handed me and nothing to eat from din- 
ner the day "before ,1 as glad to purchase some 
hot coffee, bread and meat brought in by some 
citizens. • * The citizens wanted to go 
through the enemy's lines but I would not let 
them and sent them back to our rear. Afterwards 
one of them was led in by some of your men, pale 
as a ghost, with the collar of his coat cut off 
and scared nearly to death, * * X thought at 
first, in common with others, that we were only 
d baling with thieves or guerillas, and not wil- 
ling to lose valuable lives on such trash,! said 
"Boys, we will bushwhack them until night and 
then cross the river." After fighting awhile, I 
remarked to some of ficers , "These men we are 
fighting are not what we have supposed them to 
be but are evidently regular soldiers .This could 
not have been much later than you say you spoke 
to me. I then sent for a piece of artillery to 
develop .hat they were. This piece, for some un- 
accountable reason at the time did not reach us 
until 15 minutes past 4 in the afternoon. If it 
had come as it should, say by two o'clock, we ssas± : 
would have bagged Cluke's and Chenault's regi- 
ments, 7?e had no idea whose forces we were 
meeting. Thought probably Pegram,as we had 
fought him ten d ays before, or, rat her Carter had. 

The captain of the artillery came aver evident* 
ly very much alarmed for fear we would lose gun. 
I think this was what caused the delay. I said 
to him, "If I do I will rive you another." I did 
not then know at the time how near the truth he 
was. .And yet , with out this gun we would all have 
been bagged or had very desperate fighting to 
have got out . I had the cannon covered with a 
blanket and run up on a commanding position and 
masked by men in front. As soon as I had the 
cannon fired I ordered the charge of your regi- 
ment and the 12th Ky. Cavalry. • • I told 
the Lt . commanding the gun not to take time 
looking what to shoot at f but just load his gun 
and while he was doing that I would scan the 
field and would then direct him where to aim it. 
This made the firing very active and effective. 
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It has he en hard for me to make the enemy be- 
lieve since that we did not have more than 500 axa 
man in the fight. ■ • Cer' ainly the Union men 
had great cause to be proud of the result. The 
very thing that they did not push us proved that 
they were deraor jJLIzod. Here was an enemy 8 or 
10 to one that not only did not push us hut fell 
hack to Monticello that night ,12 miles off. * • 

A good Union m;ai said he heard Morgan say to 
his surgeon, "Dr. Have you anything for the ner- 
ves? I must confess that d — d c mnon shook 
mine." This Union man is a good friend of mine 
and it wa3 at his house that Morgan stayed the 
night after the battle. 

The gun was fired 22 times in 45 minutes. You 
made your charge moot gallantly and would have 
forced the two regiments to surrender as they 
hid run out ©f ammunition .Just at that time Mor- 
gan arrived on the field with his whole force 
except hio artillery just in time to save his 
two regiments. His whole force was ten regi- 
ments against your 292 and say 100 of the 12th 
Ky. Cavalry. The enemy came dorm like black- 
birds .covering the whole field and completely 
overwhelming the small force we had. • * 
The lieutenant of artillery said to me, "Colonel, 
I will limber up and get to the river, and get 
both -uns in position and have all the men ready 
to help you when you get back." Seeing that 
this would not do. I answered, »We all all escape 
or all go up together." He said, "All right." He 
was a very brave officer. I then told him to 
Break their column of attach and the shells went 
shrieking through them v.ith terrible effect mak- 

irom the fire of the gun and your fire and that 
of the cavalry. If we had had. grape wo could to 
have destroyed the enemy much as he outnumbered u 
us. »arly in the fight the enemy took posses- 
sion of a log hause and was making a fortres. of 
it hut I hated to fire at the house that I knew 
had women and children in it, but seeing the ef- 
fective use .they were making of it ,1 at last re- 
luct mtly ordered the lieutenant to fire on it 
0n« U{L?i id „?S *"? the enemy came tumbling out. 
One shell did not explode or it would have kill- 



ea the voman and child and slaughtered the men 
in the house. I ordered to lieutenant to fire 
at a group of officers and it came near killing 
Morgan. It cut a branch over his head and a 
Piece of the shell disemboweled a young man by 
tne name of Graves as cleanly as if it had been 
dene by a butcher. One shell killed seven hors- 
es besides men. 

men we left the field I expected some hard 
fighting before we should reach the river but 
the enemy was so demoralized that thev had no 
stomach for it. ijfy intention was to get back 
the best way we could and form the men under the 
raver bank and fight from there while the 
artillery fired over our h, ads. And I felt 
confident we could whip them. On r,he way to the 
river I passed your men and noticed that they 
marched as slow and in ae good order as if on an 
ordinary march, When we got to the river Lt 
Col. Holraan of the 12th Ky. Cav. came up and 
told me a flag of truce had come from Gen. Mor- 
gan demanding our surrender. I f it angry at 
this demand not thinking the condition of things 
warranted it so I replied , "Send word to Gen. 
Morgan that I don*t belong to the breed of sur- 
rendering dogs, and if Morgan wants us tc come 
and get us.« When Holman went back he found 

«5 e a £l*§ of t™?^ S° ne » so Morgan never received 
my answer. In the mean time the men all safely 
crossed the river. Lt.Col Boyle of tho 9th Ky. 
cavalry brought the men I had left as a rear- 
guard safely in, so we did not lose one man to 
the enamy except those left dead on tho field. 

Few to sum up the results. We had less than 
400 men in tho figfct against ten regiments of 
ohe enemy, with probably not less than 2500 men. 
Our fight stored Morgan from making a raid into 
Kentucky. It was six weeks before he r-covprprf 

£***„■** U3 - then ha «*• m£ T°Zp it 

to Ohio where he was captured. 

God bless all you men of the aozh. Remember 
me to those you see. I shall be sincerely glad 
to see you if you ever come to Louisville. 

Your 8 very t.uly, 
/„ * \ ™ P-i chard T.Jacob. 

■ ? he *"6 was nothing in my letter to r*i 
Jacob indicating that I was an officer.) 
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The Answer 
Is Sherman 

Two letters 
asking differ- 
e n t questions, 
end up w it h 
the same 
answer .... 
William 
("C u m p") 
Sherman, 
whose memory- 
is not too 
popular here 
and there. One 
of them asked 

what Civil War general was 
greatest. The other asked if 
any man had ever really refus- 
ed a nomination for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

The answer to that is, "not of» 
ficiaily." But one day Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman re- 
ceived a telegram saying the 
GOP convention of 1884 was 
ready to nominate him if he 
would allow it. He would have 
almost certainly been elected. 
He replied: "If nominated I will 
not accept. If elected I will not 
serve." 

He was a great individualist 

was William T. Sherman, an 
almost fanatic constitutionalist, 
and. to be sure, a little careless 
with fire. 

If we base military estimate 
on strategy and tactics, we see 
he was about 75 years ahead of 
his time and was, in view of 
results, not merely the greatest 
general of that war but of all 
our military history up to the 
Second World War. 

Gen. Lee 

In considering the generals of 
that war the great and noble 
Robert E. Lee comes first to 
mind, regardless of one's back- 
ground. He left a heritage of 
character and of personal ex- 
ample which stand like a great 
monolith of purest, symbolic 
marble in the desert of expedi- 
ency and compromise with prin- 
ciple. 

And assuredly, his battle 




cipie. 

And assuredly, his battle 

not the old Sir Galahad cavalry 
concept of his time taken Gen. 
J. E. Stuart away on a fruit- 
less, unordered sweep, the Get- 
tysburg outcome might have 
been reversed. 

But, largely because of the 
narrow vision of Jefferson Dav- 
is, encouraged by the incompe- 
tent Braxton Bragg, Gen. Lee 
was never given an opportunity 
to apply his talents in the full 
arena. We know he had greater 
ideas. But he was not the type 
to protest or to use political ap- 

| proach. Duty was the word by 

f -wiieK he lived. 

So, Jefferson Davis kept him, 

until the closing months of the 
war, in command of the army of 
Virginia, with orders to defend 
Virginia. Few Southerners 
themselves realize that Gen. 
' Lee was given command of the 
Confederate armies only when 
all was lost. He was really bad 
used — and knew it. None was 
more bitter than he about the 
bungling of the cabinet. 

So, we will never know how 
great a general he might have 
been. 

Jackson 

The same is true of Gen. 
Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson. 

He was very much like the red- 
bearded Sherman in personality 
and in concept of strategy. Both 
were lonely men, happiest in 
the field. 

Jackson was almost Cromwel- 
lian and worshipped an iron 
Cromwellian God. Sherman was 
Cromwellian, too, but the Con- 
stitution and the Union of the 
United States were his Gods. 

Both knew the value of raids 
and of appearing where the 
enemy thought it impossible to 
be. Each was aware of the fact 
that capturing cities and garri- 
soning them in enemy territory 
did not win wars. But Jackson 
was attached to the Army of 
Virginia and death took him too 
early. 

From them one moves to 
Sherman and U. S. Grant. It 
was the irascible, impulsive 
Sherman who pounded desks 
and wrote letters to the effect 
that the war would be won at 
Vicksburg, a Chattanooga and 
Atlanta; that the Mississippi 
valley was one of the keys. 

It was he who encouraged 
Grant into the Vicksburg cam- 
paign. Once there, Grant in- 
vented and carried out tactics 
which rank among the more 
brilliant ones of military his- 



